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Referring  to  the  picture  we  find :  First,  on  the 
lel't.  El  Capitnn  stands  with  its  precipitous  walls 
planted  in  a  most  delightful  spot,  with  its  top  hidden 
in  a  cloud.  Next  of  importance,  on  the  left,  is 
North  Dome,  with  its  polished,  rounded  top.  First, 
on  the  right,  is  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  leaping  630  feet 
from  among  Cathedral  Rocks.  This  fall  is  veil-like 
in  appearance,  and  hence  its  name.  As  it  sways  in 
the  gentle  breeze  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  lace-like  drapery  hung  upon  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Next  of 
importance,  on  the  right,  is  Cloud’s  Rest,  with  its 
long  sides  sloping  to  the  north  and  to  the  valley, 
while  at  the  east  it  furnishes  a  perpendicular  wall 
to  the  valley  nearly  one  half  mile  high.  Its  sum¬ 
mit  is  more  than  one  mile  above  the  valley  and 
from  it  an  excellent  view  is  obtained.  Beyond  this 
is,  seen  the  top  of  South  Dome.  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  mountains  in  the  valley  when  viewed  from 
a  proper  point.  Looking  upon  it  from  the  south  its 
top  appears  a  complete  dome,  and,  polished  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  it  stands  defiantly  glistening  and 
glimmering  against  tire  ^ky. 

Between  North  and  South  Domes  lies  Mirror 
L  ike ;  and,  untouched  by  the  fierce  storms,  it  re¬ 
flects  the  mountains  standing  around,  which  look 
more  beautiful  in  their  inverted  appearance. 

Beyond  and  in  the  distance  are  seen  mountains 
rolling  higher  and  still  higher,  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  sublime  prosnectives  ever  produced;  while 
still  fuither  away  in  the  far  distance  are  seen  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
whose  sacred  tops  are  ever  robed  in  white. 

The  Upper  Tosemite  Falls  is  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mils  in  height.  Roar¬ 
ing  and  rustling  in  its  downward  flight,  it  shoots  its 
watery  rockets  to  the  basin  below,  while  the  sun 


points  its  bright  lights  on  the  rolling,  fleecy  spray. 
Twice  more  the  waters  leap  before  reaching  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  second  fall  is  600  feet  The  third  fall 
434. 

Nevada  Fall  is  terrible.  For  700  feet  it  leaps 
from  point  to  point,  roaring,  and  breaking,  and 
bursting  as  if  sent  from  the  infernal  regions.  Its 
breaking,  crackling  and  pealing  sound  is  like  Nia¬ 
gara.  The  spray  rolls  out  into  the  valley,  so  dense 
at  times  as  to  hide  from  view  the  fall  itself.  In  this 
spray  you  stand  shut  out  from  the  entire  world, 
hearing  only  the  water’s  wild  and  terrible  roar, 
while  the  sun  surrounds  you  in  a  halo  of  its  owm 
glory.  Go,  stand  by  Mirror  Lake,  look  up  nearly 
one  mile  to  the  summit  of  South  Dome,  then  look 
down  as  far  upon  its  inverted  form  in  this  peaceful 
lake,  as  complete  in  all  its  details  as  the  mountain 
itself.  Go,  visit  all  these  waterfalls  and  climb  the 
domes  and  summits  surrounding  this  valley ;  look 
from  all  and  see  all,  and  say  if  on  this  created 
earth  there  is  such  another  marvellous  display  in/ 
nature.  It  is  this  wonderful  combination  of  reJ 
markable  scenery  which  makes  this  valley  so  fa J 
mous  and  worthy  of  the  world’s  admiration.  Tin 
picture  we  offer,  being  as  perfect  an  interpretation 
of  nature  as  possible  for  art  to  accomplish,  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  unquestionably  sublime,  and  will  grow  in 
the  mind  as  no  figure  piece  can.  But  it  is  not  only 
sublime,  it  is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  lights 
and  shades  are  delightful.  The  vafley  is  a  gem  c 
even  surface,  and  about  seven  miles  long  by  a 
average  breadth  of  about  one  mile,  covered  wi 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  in  their  season,  with  a  fe 
scattering  trees,  while  the  Merced  River  leaps  fret, 
among  the  mountain  peaks,  and  goes,  with  its  sport¬ 
ing  trout,  rippling  and  singing  to  meet  the  greater 
waters  and  the  sea. 


We  have  endeavored  to  give  in  the  annexed  Engraving  some  idea — though  iinper 
feet— of  the  picture  itself. 

The  t  hromo  is  ldxr-JO  inches  in  size;  is  reproduced  in  seventeen  oil  colors,  and  whe 
canvass-mounted  on  an  artist’s  wooden  stretcher,  and  carefully  varnished,  presents 
the  eye  a  copy  of  the  original  painting  so  perfect  as  hardly  to  he  distinguished  then 
front. 

The  usual  price  paid  at  retail  stores  for  this  and  other  pictures  of  similar  descrip 
turn  is  not  less  than  $0.00  each,  and  it  is  only  hy  multiplying  their  production  to  til 
hundred  thousand  that  we  arc  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following  prices: 


OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1873,  FREE 


will  pay  for  the  Magazine  from  October  1st,  1873,  to  January  1st,  1875,  together  with  tb 
Chromo,  hy  mail,  or  delivered  at  our  Office,  or  by  Agents. 


will  pay  for  the  Magazine  from  October  1st,  1873,  to  January  1st,  1875,  together  with  thi 
Chromo,  CANVASS-MOUNTED  on  wooden  stretcher,  delivered  at  our  Office  or  lb) 
Agents.  If  ordered  by  express  (as  it  cannot  be  mailed),  at  Subscribers’  expense. 


wanted. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  will  have  assigned  to  them  exclusive  territory,  with 

LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Circulars  will  be  sent  to  applicants  giving  particulars  and  terms  to  Canvassers. 

Address— WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
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Tlie  public  lands  in  that  part  of  California  known 
as  the  Yosemite  Talley  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  marker  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
presented  to  the  State  of  California,  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  its  vast  area  should  forever  be  reserved 
and  guarded  as  a  National  Park.  In  carrying  out 
this  agreement,  therefore,  the  clearings  have  ueen 
;x tended,  mountain  roads  and  bridle-paths  been 
ouilt,  and  the  means  of  access  by  railroad,  stage 
ind  “  mule  back  ”  made  more  easy  and  comfortable 
is  the  increasing  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
he  world  seek  to  view  these  grand  and  wonder¬ 
ed  combinations  of  mountain,  river  and  cataract 
*3nery. 

.although  these  Yosemite  wonders  astonish  all 
th'  first  behold  them,  yet  the  scenes  become  more 
vytessive  as  the  stay  is  prolonged.  Unlike  the 
^.erely  beautiful,  which  soon  satisfies  the  eye,  the 
nind  here  drinks  deeper  and  deeper ;  so  as  it  re¬ 
quires  days  and  months  for  the  mind  to  take  in 
nd  appreciate  such  scenes,  even  when  the  eye 
ests  upon  them,  it  becomes  a  hopeless  task  to  ac- 
'mplish  this  end  by  written  description. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  feelings  experienced 
the  distinguished  traveller  and  author,  Charles 
ardhoff,  who  writes:  “I  had  read  everything  I 
>uld  lay  my  hands  upon,  yet  when  I  came  to  see 
e  valley,  it  was  as  though  I  had  never  read  a  line 
ncerning  it.  All  I  had  read  passed  out  of  my 
ind  in  the  presence  of  those  stupendous  rocks ;  all 
pad  seen  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  grand 
fhite  scarred  granite  face  of  El  Capitan,  which  rears 
8  precipitous  sides  3,300  feet  above  the  level  along 
•hich  you  ride.  It  is  not  a  mere  rock  or  summit, 
t  a  vast  wall,  nearly  two  miles  broad,  which 
>ms  to  dominate  the  valley  as  you  ride  on  either 
il,  and  whose  grandeur  grows  upon  you  with 
ery  step  your  horse  takes.” 

The  Yosemite  Talley  is  about  seven  miles  long 
l  averaging,  perhaps,  one  mile  wide,  and  sunk 
m  three  quarters  to  one  mile  below  the  surround¬ 


ing  country.  It  D  irregular  in  its  outlines,  taking 
the  direction  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Merced 
River  which  put  into  it. 

The  waterfalls  are  ten  in  number,  as  given  by 
Nordhoff,  and  although  some  contain  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  yet  when  we  compare  their  height 
with  that  of  Niagara,  which  is  only  163  feet,  we 
readily  appreciate  their  magnitude. 

First  Yosemite  Fall . 1,636  feet. 

Second  “  “ .  600 

Third  “  “  434 

Bridal  Teil  “ . 630 

Ternal  “ .  350 

Nevada  “ .  700 

South-Fork  “ .  600 

Royal  Arch  “ . 1,000  “ 

Sentinel  “  .  . 3,000  “ 

Cataract  “  900  “ 

The  number  of  mountains  wlm- '  vertical  fronts 
wall  this  valley  on  nearly  every  .-we,  and  reach  to 
heights  varying  from  1,800  to  6,034  feet,  are  seven¬ 
teen.  Mount  Starr  King  is  5,600  feet  or  320  feet 
more  than  one  mile  high.  Cloud’s  Rest  is  6,034 
feet,  or  7  54  feet  more  than  one  mile  high. 

Feet  above  the 
Valley. 

Cap  of  Liberty. . . . .  4,000 

Mt.  Walking . 3,9Q0 

South  Dome .  4,737 

North  Dome .  3,568 

Washington  Column .  1,875 

Royal  Arch .  1,800 

Glacier  Rock . i . . . .  3,200 

Lost  Arrow .  3,000 

Sentinel  Dome .  4,500 

Sentinel  Rock .  3,043 

Union  Rocks .  3,500 

Three  Brothers .  3,830 

Cathedral  Spires .  1,800 

Cathedral  Rocks .  2,660 

El  Capitan .  3,300 
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Mining'  Operations  in  amt  About  Fair- 
play— Interesting  Account  of  tlic 
Improvements,  Furnaces,  Etc. 


Faieplay,  May  2ti. — A  few  notes  jotted  ^ 
down  by  the  way,  on  a  short  trip  up  the 
country,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  amiss,  especial¬ 
ly  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  at  present  at¬ 
tracting  so  much  attention. 

Leaving  Fairplay,  we  start  northward,  and 
when,  after  ascending  about  a  half  mile  over 
a  succession  of  ridges,  we  turn  and  look 
back,  the  view  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 


might  well  give  inspiration  to  the  hand  of  a 
painter.  Looking  southward,  just  the  tops 
of  the  houses  iu  Fairplay  can  be  seen,  mak¬ 
ing  the  beholder  think  that  they  spring  into 
existence  at  the  wave  of  some  fairy’s  magic 
wand.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  park,  some  seven  miles  long  by  three 
miles  miles  wide  ;  smooth  as  a  lake  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  short,  nutritious  grass,  it  presents 
a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  the  high  and 
rugged  ranges  of  hills  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  covered  with  evergreen  pine.  Away 
on,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  Pike’s  peak 
looms  up,  until  its  snow-white  summit  is  lost 
in  the  embrace  of  the  fleecy  clouds.  As  we  turn 
to  the  westward,  it  is  one  grand  panoramic 
view  of  mountains  peaks,  one  rising  above  an¬ 
other,  separated  by  yawning  chasms,  while 
over  ali  is  the  pure  white  enow,  covering  up 
all  the  rougher  places.  Our  road  lies  over 
a  country  rich  and  varied  in  scenery,  now 
winding  along  the  hill  side  and  now  through 
a  beautiful  valley  along  the  Platte,  which 
here  is  a  small  but  decidedly  picturesque 
stream,  until  we  reach  Alma,  six  miles  above 
Fairplay.  Just  before  entering  town  we 
pass  small  encampments  of  immigrants,  who 
have  just  come  here  this  spring.  Some  are 
washing,  others  are  cooking,  and  altogether 
they  preseut  a  lively  .scene,  and  show  the 
pluck  of  those  who  leave  their  eastern 
|  homes  that  they  may  find  their  fortune  and 
add  to  the  wealth  of  our  growing  territory. 
If  the  growth  of  Fairplay  has  been  like 
magic,  that  of  this  little  town  lias  been  none 
the  less  marvellous.  The  first  of  February 
could  muster  but  three  houses,  but  to  day 
nearly  forty-five  are  finished  and  iu  process 
of  erection,  some  of  them  fine  frame  build-  l_ 
ings.  Situated  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
Buckskin  with  the  Tlatte,  it  possesses  ad¬ 
vantages  of  no  mean  order,  as  regards  rain¬ 
ing  operations.  Up  Buckskin  gulch  are 
some  very  fine  mines,  which  promise  rich 
returns,  and  prominent  among  them  is  the 
Diadem,  owned  by  Edward  I).  Peters,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  which 
carries  a  two-foot  vein  of  copper  pyrites, 
yielding  on  ah  average  $300  per  ton  in  silver 
and  $50  in  gold.  The  vein  has  been  traced 
and  opened  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet,  and 
thirty-seven  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  sur¬ 


face,  sold  for  $8,250  at  the  Mount  Lincoln 
Smelting  works.  I  did  not  visit  any  of  the 
mines  from  the  fact  that  the  snow  is  very 
deep  and  many  of  them  have  not  been  work¬ 
ed  this  spring.  Professor  Hill  of  Black 
Hawk  is  erecting  some  extensive  works 
here  and  the  main  building  is  a  fine 
large  structure  of  wood,  two  stories  iu  bight. 
Harris  &  Co.,  have  a  store  well  filled  but 
not  likely  to  remain  so,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  business  they  are  doing  unless 
they  send  for  a  new  stock.  Everybody  an¬ 
ticipates  a  good  time  coming. 

We  next  come  to  Dudley ville,  one  mile 
above  Alma  and  seven  miles  from  Fairplay, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  Mount  Lincoln 
Smelting  works.  The  town  is  very  prettily 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  and 

i 

about  a  mile  of  Mount  Lincoln  on  an  air 
line,  though  it  is  a.  good  five  miles  by  the 
road  to  the  mines  by  way  of  Quartzville. 
This  will  make  a  very  pleasaut  summer  re¬ 
sort  and  somewhat  in  anticipation  of  this 
two  large  hotels  have  been  erected. 

There  is  one  store,  two  saloons,  and  one 
meat  shop  in  operation,  and  a  livery  and 
shoe  shop  soon  will  be. 

There  is  one  private  house  containing,  I 
was  told,  twenty-five  bachelors,  all  of  a  good 
marriageable  age,  and  only  waiting  till  their 
ship  comes  iu  to  go  and  see  their  own  Mary 
Anne. 

The  Mount  Lincoln  smelting  works  to 
which  I  referred  before  are  situated  on  the 

Lwest  side  of  the  stream  and  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of 
J. H. Dudley,  who  vety  kindlj1,  showed  meover  I 
the  premises.  The  main  house,  50  by  70, 
contains  the  roasting  furnace,  mixing  floors, 
and  sample  rooms;  house  for  custom  ore  is 
30  by  50;  charcoal  house,  30  by  50,  with 
capacity  for  holding  15,000  bushels  ot  char¬ 
coal;  blasting  furnace  house,  28  by  40; 
crushing  house,  25  by  30;  engine  and  blower 
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house,  25  by  40 ;  and  cupel  furnace  hous 
20  by  30.  This,  together  with  the  house  for  j 
ore  from  the  Moose  mine,  30  by  40,  com-  ' 
pk-tes  the  list  at  present. 

These  works  are  said  to  he  among  the  most 
successful  smelting  works  in.  Colorado.  They 
have  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  of  ore  per  day, 
land  the  consumption  for  the  same  is  400 
bushels  of  charcoal  and  three  cords  ot  wood. 
The  force  employed  is  thirty  men,  outside  oi 
procuring  the  fuel. 

They  formerly  ran  their  product  into 
silver  *  matte,  which  was  shipped  to  Ger¬ 
many.  They  now  have  a  fine  cupel  furnace 
completed,  and  will  run  the  entire  product 
iu  bricks,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
company,  besides  gaining  more  immediate 
returns  on  sales. 

The  Moose  ore  averages  thus  far  $.400  to 
the  ton,  and  carries  about  twenty  per  cent, 
of  load  and  seven  per  cent  of  copper 
The  copper  is  saved  in  the  iortn  of  copper 
matte,  and  the  lead  is  saved  in  the  shape  of 
pig  bars  together  with  the  silver,  and  is  then 
separated  from,  it  by  the  process  of  cupelia- 
tion.  By  this  method  the  lead  is  subjected 
to  a  heat  of  about  1,000  degrees  and  a  current 
of  air  passed  over  the  inouiten  bath.  Oxi¬ 
dation  at  once  takes  place,  and  the  lead  be¬ 
ing  removed  in  the  shape  of  litheree  or  red 
lead,  the  silver  is  obtained  iu  an  almost  pure 
condition,  and  after  being  stamped  and  as¬ 
sayed  is  ready  for  the  market.  This  furnace  i 
has  a  capacity  ot  4,000  ounces  silver  in  I 
twenty-four  hours. 


Mr.  Bumey  is  inoe  puning  up  a  new  fur¬ 
nace,  patented  by  John  Neville,  who  is  on 
the  ground  superintending  Id  person  its  erec¬ 
tion.  If  successful,  it  is  destined  to  entirely 
revolutionize  the  whole  smelting  business  of 
the  country  and  more  than  quadruple  the 
product  of  our  mines.  This  furnace  is  now 
in  successful  operation  in  the  smelling  ot 
iron  and  steel,  and  Mr.  Dudley  feels  very 
confident  in  the  belief  that  it  will  smelt  silver 
ores.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Neville,  claims  to 
be  able  to  desulphurize,  roast  and  smelt 
twenty  tons  of  ore  per  day,  with  six  men,  at 
a  cost  of  four  dollars  per  ton,  while  by  the 
best  present  processes,  it  costs  from  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  a  ton. 

By  the  present  processes  the  ore  is  burnt 
in  piles  of  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  the  same  as 
charcoal  is  burned,  for  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days,  and  this  is  called  desulphurizing  in 
the  old  way.  The  furnace  of  Mr.  Neville 
has  seven  chambers,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  furnace,  so  constructed  that 
the  heat  germinated  in  the  furnace  passes 
through  all  the  other  chambers  and  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  performs  the  offices 
of  desulphurizing  and  roasting  after  it  has 
left  the  furnace.  The  heat  in  these  various 
chambers  is  under  the  most  perfect  control, 
being  governed  by  dampers,  and  may  be  shut 
off  at  the  pleasure  of  the  managers.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  furnace  when  running  very 
much  resembles  a  Mississippi  steam- 
|  boat,  it  being  three  ovens  high,  surmount- 
1  ed  by  two  huge  iron  emokest&cas,  and  < 

,.u,  up  to  Quartzville,  a  place 
„.ty  houses,  most  of  them  built  of 
it  is  said  the  hill  and  knowledge  is. 
Bleep  and  hard  to  climb,  but  if  it  is  any 
j  worse  than  the  last,  one  and  one-halt  miles 
|  tu  this  place  I  pity  those  who  climb  it.  ^  It 
is  the  steepest,  slipperest,  rockiest  hill  that 
I  ever  tried  to  climb,  and  is  proof  positive 
that  the  nearer  Heaven  one  gets  the  haruer 
they  have  to  work.  Most  everybody  was 
away  from  home,  either  prospecting  or  after 
grub.  Those  that  were  at  home  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  soul-inspiring  game  cf  cards, 
trumps  I  win,  hearts  you  lose.  The  inouoto- 
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nv  of  the  game  is  varied  by  occasioually  step¬ 
ping  out  and  shooting  at  each  other,  as  a 
couple  did  the  other  day,  but  failing  to  hit 
each  other  one  of  them  killed  a  horse.  Mr. 
John  Warner  has  about  finished  a  good  board¬ 
ing  house  and  means  business.  Accommo¬ 
dations  are  good. 

The  mines  are  hardly  opened  yet  on  account 
of  the  snow,  but  all  are  waiting  anxiously. 
Coming  back  late  in  the  evening,  we  were 
glad  to  enjoy  the  smiling  faced,  generous 
hosnitality  of  our  host  at  the  Walker  house, 
and"  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of  their 
most  excellent  house.  No  truer  gentleman 
ever  shook  hands  with  the  welcome  immi¬ 
grant.  Their  house  is  comfortable  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  when  they  get  the  new  part  done 
will  be  spabious  and  elegant.  No  better 
table  can  be  found  in  the  territory.  All  the  i 
time  it  is  crowded,  but  on  Sunday  espem-illy  . 

so.  Everybody  seems  to  enjoy  it  then,  from 

1  till  3  it  is  a  continued  feast.  I  never  have 
sit  down  to  a  table  in  Colorado  more  sump-1 
tuously  furnished.  All  the  dainties  and  del¬ 
icacies  of  the  season  were  spread  before  us, 
and  right  royally  was  it  enjoyed.  The  trav¬ 
eling  public  will  find  no  better  house  or  more 
pleasant  place  to  stop  than  this. 

1  I.  O.  Smith. 


l’icfnrrsque  imuie  to  Mablle  P.irK  . 

Rollinsville,  Colorado,  September  1C, 
1873.— As  Middle  park  is  daily  becoming 
more  popular  as  a  place  of  resort  and  recre¬ 
ation,  not  only  by  Coloradans,  but  by  scores 
of  tourists  from  the  states,— especially  since 
the  completion  of  the  Rollinsville  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Park  Wagon  road  has  rendered  the  trip 
pleasant  and  confortable, — I  propose, through 
your  widely  circulated  paper,  to  give  those 
who  have  not  been  to  the  park  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  the  scenery  along  the  route  that 
they  may  know  that  it  is  not  uninteresting 
and  monotonous.  11  I  was  a  “literary  cuss, 
like  your  Caribou  correspondent,  who  pays 
more  attention  to  flowery  language  than  to 
the  truthfulness  of  his  statements,  I  might 
paint  in  glowing  colors  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  along  the  South  Boulder;  but  as  I 
am  neither  a  “literary”  nor  a  "scientific 
gent,”  you  mu3t  take  plain,  unvarnished 
facts. 

Leaving  Rollinsville,  you  pass  over  a  very 
smooth  road,  overlooking  a  valley  which  in 
point  of  beauty,  size  and  fertility,  has 
no  equal,  at  the  same,  altitude  in  the  moun 
tains.  Meandering  through  this  handsome 
meadow  is  the  South  Boulder— a  clear,  cold 
mountain  stream,  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
ioy  forever.”  Here  and  there  along  its  course 
are  beautiful,  quiet  pools,  fringed  by  over¬ 
hanging  willows, where  speckled  trout  “most 
do  congregate,”  alternated  by  rushing  cas¬ 
cades  and  by  wide-spread,  pebble-bottomed 
shallow  stretches,  where  the  waters  glimmer 
in  thq  sun.  Passing  out  of  the  valley  proper, 
the  mountains  on  either  side  are  steep,  and 
at  times  so  near  together  as  to  leave  scarcely 
room  for  the  stream  and  road,  without  one 
encroaching  upon  the  other.  The  road  con¬ 
tinues  along  the  north  bank  of  the  South 
Boulder,  which  at  every  view  presents  new 
and  interesting  features.  Continuing  along 
this  romantic  road,  through  a  forest  of  pines 
embracing  every  variety,  and  flowers  of  every 
hue,  five  miles  from  Rollinsville  you  reach 
Boulder  park,  a  charming  little  gem,  nestled 
in  among  the  mountains.  Here  is  a  good 
camping  place,  with  plenty  of  wood,  water 
and  grass. 

From  South  Boulder  park  you  pass  up  the 
north  folk  of  the  South  Boulder,  to  the  new 
town  of  Yankee  Doodle,  eight  miles.  There 


is  an  abundance  of  good  grass,  water  and 
wood  the  entire  distance — you  can  camp  at 
pleasure.  This  stream  is  a  continuous  cas¬ 
cade,  at  times  confiued  to  narrow  limits, 
where  there  are  beautiful  falB,  and  like  the 
uffidie  BoUilr,er»  k  rushes  and  leaps  along, 
bathing  the  feet  of  the  cloud-capped  mou- 
archs  of  the  mountains  with  its  spray. 

The  town  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  north  fork  of  the  South 
which  has  its  source  in  Lake  Jen- 
SSi b’elutiful  shed  of  clear,  cold  water, 

!  surrounded  hv  «  <d  mountains. 
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about  a  thousand  feet  high,  almost  perpen*  |  J 
dicular.  Around  this  picturesque  little  lake  |  : 
and  the  town  is  a  beautiful  park  of  grass,  j 
•embracing  some  three  hundred  acres,  inter-  j 
spersed  with  beautiful  little  groves— one  of  ! 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  mountains, 

'  the  scenery  here  being  indescribably  grand. 

From  Yankee  Doodle  you  commence  to  as-  i 
cend  more  rapidly  the  Boulder  pass  across 
the  Snowy  range.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  so  you  reach  a  large  and  nearly  level 
Sta  prairie,  from  which  you  have  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plains  and  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  From  here  you  pass  by  easy  grade  to 
“  the  top  of  the  Boulder  pass,  where  you  are  - 
at  an  altitude  of  about  ten  thousand  feet  , 
above  the  sea.  At  the  summit  of  this  pass 
t!  are  what,  upon  careful  investigation,  I  con¬ 
clude  are  the  remaius  of  an  ancient  settle-  > 
ment,  or  of  a  battle-ground.  I  have  often 

- wondered,  as  I  have  passed  over  the  range, 

Aja  what  had  caused  this  singular  formatiou — 
Art  these  rock-pits  and  these  long,  regularly  laid 
Cali  stone  walls.  On  Friday  last  I  determined 
Cot)  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
(A(  field  of  operation,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
jv.i  prise  these  works  give  unmistakable  evi- 
lllii  deuce  of  being  the  work  of  human  hands. 
Ind  Here  are  stone  walls,  two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  compact  and  regular  and  giving 
every  evidence  that  they  were  built  by 
Lou  human  hands,  apparently  to  mark  the  lim- 
llai  its  or  boundaries  ot  Jots  and  parcels  of  land. 
Ma’  The  walls  are  not  so  high  as  farmers  now 
use  to  enclose  or  sub-divide  their  farms, 
^[j,,  being  only  one  or  two  leet  high.  These 
Miss  walls  enclose  three  distinct  fields  of  about 
Mis  160  acres  each,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  spring  of  pure  water.  On  either 
side  of  the  middle  field  is  a  ridge  of  rocky  ■ 
L!ev  laud,  extending  from  the  South  to  the  Mid- 
Nev  die  Boulder,  upon  which  the  end  walls  of  ' 
Kev  the  field  are  built.  Near  by,  and  on  either  . 
side  of  the  walls,  are  numerous  rock  pits, 
round,  and  from  one  to  four  feet  deep  and  • 
<>re{  from  four  to  eight  feet  across  the  top, the  whole  ’ 
Pen  exhibiting  skill  and  workmanship  that  fully  . 
Ttlio  convinces  me  that  this  has  been  the  work  of 
I™1  human  hands,  and  that  these  have  probably 
Tex  been  “war  pits.”  Following  the  stone  walls 
Uta  to  the  corners  of  the  fields  1  found 
Ver  large  flat  rocks,  eight  feet  across.  These  were 
laid  on  top,  in  line  with  the  walls,  as  if 
to  mark  the  true  coarse  of  the  different  pos- 
W'is  sessions.  There  were  piled  on  tops  of  these 
rocks,  in  a  line  with  Me  wall,  stones  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  leading  directly  to  the 

_ corner  of  the  fields.  In  this  stone  corner  of 

the  field  I  found  a  bow,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  made  from  hemlock  wood,  and  hav- 
Tli<  ing  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  The 
The  grain  of  the  wood  is  worn  from  the  bow  fully 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  leaving  knots  pro- 
truding.  Here,  Mr.  Ediitor,  is  a  field  for  the 
The  “scientific  cuss”  of  Caribou,  or  any  others 
q’]j(  interested  in  such  matters,  to  investigate. 

1  must  bid  you  adieu.  1  am  otf  by  my  new 
^  :road  for  Middle  Park,  from  whence  I  may 
le^rite  you  again.  J.  Q.  A.  Rollins. 
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NUMBER  POUR. 

MIDDLE  PARK. 


Hot  Sulphur  Springs  — (jirand 
t'auon-Patheilral  Rocks — Wil- 
F  *rkj  iti  and 

Trout-  The  Lav:*  Ih  hes—  l*ree- 
icmin  Slones  and;  t  tuioshies — 
(fame-brand  Labe,  Stillwater, 
Etc.,  Ete. 

The  first  object  of  pleasure  visitors 
to  the  Middle  Park  is.  of  course,  the  Hot 
Springs.  Th9y  are  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Grand  River  ;  a  stream  about 
two-thirds  as  Large  as  the  Platte  at  Den¬ 
ver.  For  two  miles  above  the  river 
flows  through  a  grassy  meadow7,  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  lugli  lulls.  Just  be'ow  it 
cuts  through  this  high  ridge,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  having  at  one  lime 
been  an  unbroken  rim  of  this  little 
■  park  in  the  greit  park.  A  hundred 
|  vards  above  where  the  river  enters  the 
•  canon,  in  a  sharp  curve,  or  rather  an  an- 
'  glc,  in  the  hillside  the  springs  burst  out 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  bottom.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  uniting  they  form  a  eonsid- 
.  eraihe  stream,  which,  after  a  course  of 
three  or  four  hundred  ftet  falls  into  the 
Grand.  Quite  a  hillock  1ns  been  formed 
by  the  deposits  from  the  water,  from 
which  streams  issue  all  alcng  the  lower 
side  and  at  various  places  on  its  nearly 
level  surface.  In  one  place  a  great  cavi¬ 
ty  has  been  worn  away,  thirty  feet  long 
twenty  wide  and  twelve  deep.  In  this 
was  a  natural  bath,  amt  by  a  little  artific¬ 
ial  improvement  it  has  been  so  arranged 
that  four  feet  depth  of  water  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  A  house  has  been  built  over  it 
and  other  rude  conveniences  provided. 
The  temperature  in  the  basin  is  from  109° 
-  to  111° ;  at  some  of  the  springs,  where 
the  water  first  esoapes,  116°.  Upon  first 
“  entering  the  water  it  feels  uncomfortably 
hot,  but  by  gradual  immersion  it  soon 
u  becomes  indescribably  pleasant.  The 
i  sensation  can  be  compared  only  to  a 
genial  intoxication  of  tho  senses  and 
7  the  climax  of  pleasurable  feeling  is 
[  reached  by  standing  under  the  stream 
where  it  plunges  over  th  cliff,  and  re- 


Tin 


eeivmg  its  full  volume  and  force  upon 

T  _  .  the  bead  aud  shoulders.  The  common 

IUUU  quantity  Ol  spirits  ill  the  dgciariii.] on  is  that  it  is  the  most  delicious 


revenue  warehouses,  on  the  1st  of  May.  and  invigorating  bath,  eitker  nahn-ai  co¬ 
lons,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  artificial,  ever  experienced.  Nor  does 
15,  1870,  of  4,452,580  gallons. 

The  receipts  from  spirits  for  the 
were  as  follows: 


„  pleasant  effects  afterwards, 
i  has  bathed  u  at  Ql’  f 


s.ighrest  un- 


Uie  bather  experience  th 

The  writer 
in  it  at  ail  seasons,  and 
under  at!  circumstances  and  changes  of 
weather:  in  warm  sunshine,  on  cold 
winter  days,  and  when  snow  was  falling 
in  blinding  clouds.  No  chi  LI  or  weak- 


nesa  followed.  For  sprains  and  bruises 
it  brings  immediate  relief.  Exceeding 
bad  eases  of  rheumatism  have  been 
permanently  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
great  benefits  have  been  realized  in  oth-i 
er  diseases.  The  mineral  properties  are 
I  white  sulphur,  magnesia  and  iron,  and 
I  the  water  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 1 
With  proper  improvements  and  aecom-  ■ 
modations,  and  roads  to  reach  them,  tlie 5 
Springs  must  become  a  great  resort  for' 
invalids,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
scenery  and  the  many  other  attractions 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Located  at  the  Springs,  with  camp 
pitched  and  arranged  for  comfort,  so  that 
jt  seems  like  home  when  the  day  is  over, 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
ercise  and  pleasure.  With  line  and  rod 
you  may  catch  trout  at  your  door, or  saun¬ 
ter  along  the  liver  bank  up  stream  ihio’ 
the  meadow  or  down  into  the  dark,  awe¬ 
inspiring  cation.  You  will  not  'catch  a 
great  number  ot  tish  unless  you  are 
among  the  tirst  visitors  of  the  season — 
but  you  needn’t  starve.  A  loug,  tedious 
and  hard  climb  may  be  made  a  mile  to 
tlie  northward  and  more  than  half  that 
far  toward  the  stars,  to  the  summit  of. 


;.s- 

•  *us 

Mount  id  mss;  so  named  in  honor  of  Oev.^ 

Bross,  of  Illinois — 'he  distinguished  edi-,r. 
tor  oi  thQ  Chicago  Tribune ,  who  per-0j_ 
termed  the  feat  of  Us  ascent  along  withef 
S  imuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,,r_ 
Republican,  and  Vice  President  Colfax,  foe 
in  1368.  Or  from  the  Spring,  passing  over  nt 
Point  Lookout,  crossing  a  little  stream  [ie 
and  valiey,  and  following  a  mountain  e_ 
sheep  trail  along  the  very  verge  of  the  ticj 
north  wall  of  the  canon,  there  is  a  walk  [jn 
of  three  miles  worth  a  year  ol  humdrum 
indoor  life.  The  crest  of 


catch  and  saddle  ot'r  horses  and  when 
breakfast  is  over  mount  and  away  to  the 
west,  over  the  high  lulls,  along  an  Inci- 
an  trail  worn  to  the  depth  of  the  horses 

knees.  Four  miles  and  we  come  to  the 

Grand,  where  Corral  creek  comes  m 
from  the  North  and  Williams  fork  from 
the  South.  Fishing  is  good  everywhere, 
and  in  the  Grand  and  in  the  tirst  bait 
mile  of  William’s  you  stand  a  goo 
chance  for  four  and  live  pounders.  A 
mile  and  a  half  up  the  latter  stream,  west 
side,  is  a  delightful  camp  in  a  grove  ol 
pines  and  tiis  with  excellent  pasturage 
directly  at  hand  an  abundance  of  rasp¬ 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries  m  their 
season.  On  the  hill-sides  you  can  start 
up  covies  of  sage  hens:  tne  young  chick 
ens  half-grown  and  just  right  to  broil 
ou  the  coals.  Haifa  mile  above,  beyond 
a  high  rocky  point, are  the  first  falls,  ana 
just  below  them  a  long,  wide  and  deep 
pool  in  which  you  may  see  a  wagon  load 
of  trout  at  oue  time,  and  on  the  banks  ot 
which,  sitting  under  the  shade  ol  the 
alders,  you  can  haul  out  titty  pounds  in 
an  hour  if  you  tish  in  back  woods  style, 
and  are  expert  in  putting  on  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  taking  off  fi  -h.  A  mile  further 
up  stream,  over  a  very  rough  and  steep 
rouie,  are  the  second  and  much  larger 
falls  and  fish  yet  more  plentiful,  but  the 
ground  is  not  so  favorable  and  with 
rocks,  bad  footing  and  bushy  cedars  to 
catch  your  lines,  the  p^ce  is  vtry  pro 
vocative  of  profanity,  more  or  less  mud. 
The  gorge  is  very  wild  and  the  cation 
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the  ridge  is 

gra^s  covered  and  clumps  of  cedars  and 
pines  dot  it  here  and  there.  You  look  is 
to  the  right  over  a  vast  expanse  of  paik  \ 
and  mountains  to  the  crystal  crowned 
Kibtnt  Ears  in  the  distance.  On  i  lie  left,  ^  m 
down  into  the  profound  depth  of  the  <2^ 
caSrm;  at  the  river  foanring  among  the  |u 
black  and  jagged  rocks,  looking  like  a 


load  roar- 


a- 


ti¬ 


er 


white  ribbon,  whilst  its 
ing  reaches  the  ear  only  in1*^ 
the  faintest,  gentle  murmur-  Iq. 
ing.  At  some  points  the  depth  is  not  f[icj 
less  than  two  thousand  feet  acd  a  stone  oe 
can  be  tosse  I  into  the  stream.  Along  P 
this  cliff,  level  with  and  below 
your  pathway,  are  the  church  spires, 
pulpit  rock  and  the  cathedral.  Pictur¬ 
esque  clitfs,  columns  and  piunacles 
abound  and  a  day  spent  among  them 


n>lf 
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only  stimulates  the  desire  to  search  for  l’e  q 


more. 

But  we  must  “go-a  fishing”  in  earnest. 
At  sun  rise  we  capture  a  little  box  of 
grasshoppers — you  can’t  fool  many  fac 
mountain  trout  with  artificial  flies  — 


ex 


walls  loltv  and  giand.  The  main  eas 
cade  is,  in  low  water,  about  twenty-five 
feet,  with  lesser  ones  below  and  above. 

In  high  water  the  fish  pass  over  so  that 
the  stream  is  well  shocked  above.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  upper  falls 
begins  a  wide,  open  and  very  handsome 
valley,  with  rich  meadow  lands  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  hours  alternate  fishing 
and  clambering  over  the  rocky  points, 
you  have  all  the  fish  that  your  horse  can 
conveniently  carry  to  camp  and  vou  had 
better  return  in  time  to  escape  the  after¬ 
noon  shower.  Longer  excursions  may 
be  made  down  the  Grand,  to  the  Troub¬ 
lesome,  the  Muddy  aud  Blue  rivers  ;  or 
to  the  second  and  grander  cafion  of  the 
Grand,  twenty  mdes  from  the  Springs, 
where  it  cleaves  its  way  through  Gore's 
range  of  mountains,  the  west  rim  of  the 
Park.  The  valley  is  wide,  level  and 
rich.  The  further  down  the  stream  the 
larger  tlie  trout,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Blue  seven  pound  specimens  are 
not  uncommon. 

Or  from  the  Springs  we  may  go  up  the  1 


rivei  ;  in  fact  the  trip  is  not  half  made 
unless  we  do.  In  two  miles  are  the 
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first  lava  cliffs  ;  a  great  dyke  of  basalt, 
rending  southeast  and  north west.lhrougb 
which  the  river  has  cut  a  square  gap 
five  hundred  feet  deep— black,  scorched 
and  metallic  looking,  like  the  slag  from 
a  furnace.  On  the  left  alter  the  first  two- 
hundred  feel  up  the  steep  lace  of  the 
debris,  they  are  absolutely  perpendicular 
or  overhanging.  From  early  fall  until 
late  spring  their  verge  is  a  favorite  re 
|  sort  for  mountain  sheep  and.  vve  have 
known  instances  in  which  when  shot 
they  hare  fallen  to  the  valley  below  and 
thereby  saved  a  great  deal  of  labor  il 
they  were  wanted  for  hash  or  sausages. 
Another  little  park  of  five  miles  and  we 
reach  the  second  lava  cliffs;  a  dyke  like 
the  former  and  parallel  with  it,  but 
more  massive  and  yeti  dUei%  Instead  of 
,  wall  -like  faces  it  presents  huge  domes, 

' columns  and  irregular  masses,  separated 
‘by  rugged,  winding  and 
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intricate 

'chasms  and  nairow  fissures.  Some  of 
(the  pinnacles  reach  seven  or  eigbt  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  river.  Just  above 
comes  in  the  Fraser,  a  great  fishing  place 
! — half  a  dozen  miles  further.  Willow 
!  creek.  This  js  fourteen  miles  from  the 
springs — a  tritie  more  than  half  way — 
is  an  excellent  camp  with  good  tislnng, 
and  a  suitable  place  to  make  the  noon 
i  halt  or  an  all  night  stay.  Chalcedony, 
and  o' her  curious  stones  abound  on 
the  hills  and  considerable  gold  has 
been  dug  along  Willow  creek  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Two  miles  further  up 
t  le  Grand  is  the  mouth  of  its  south  fork, 
and  on  if,  above  a  short  cailan,  is  a 
beautiful  little  park,  entirely  shut  m  by  (t 
mountains,  in  and  around  which  is  a  i 
great  place  for  elk,  black-tail  deer  and  | 
bear.  Winding  through  some  hills,  sep¬ 
arated  by  narrow  meadows,  for  a  short 
distance  we  come  to  the  ‘‘sage  bottom”  ; 
a  wide  vailey  covered  with  dwarf  sage 
brush  and  here  antelope  can  almost  in¬ 
variably  be  found.  The  road  now  boars 
away  from  the  liver  through  a  series 
of  little  grassy  parks  separated 

by  low  ridges  covered  with 

limber,  fov  several  miles,  and  next  joins 
the  stream  a.  Still  water  ;  a  succession  ot 
long  wide  pools,  separated  by  slight  tails 
or  rapids,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptable  current.  Some  of  them  are 
very  deep,  clear  as  crystal,  paved  with 
great  masse  s  of  granite  and  dotted  with 
huge  boulders  of  the  same  that  protrude 
above  the  water.  Soon  we  come  to  tlie 
North  Fork  and  longest  branch  of  the 
river,  and  a  little  further  on  ford  the 
main  fork  to  the  south  side.  You  feel 
that  the  lake  is  near  at  hand  and  an  in 
voluntary  gallop  of  half  a  mile,  along  an 
avenue  of  pines,  across  a  flower  decked 
meadow  and  through  a  thick  grove 
brings  you  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  in  a 


deep  amphitheater  of  rugged  mountains  ; 
their  lower  slopes  covered  with  dense 
forests,  and  the  margin  a  clean,  bright 
beach  of  sand  and  pebbles.  For  lazy, 
quiet,  easy  fishing  this  is  the  place. 
Take  a  raft  or  a  canoe.  paddle  out  a  few 
hundred  feel  to  where  the  shoal  water 
breaks  oif  to  a  great  and  unknown  depth, 
throw  over  your  anchor  with  thirty  feet 
of  line  and  sit  rocking  on  the  waves  and 
haul  in  trout  until  their  slaughter  ceases 
to  be  a  pleasure  and  your  arms  ache; 
then  pull  ashore,  eat  sapper  and  sleep 
under  the  sighing  pines. 

Portions  of  I  he  lake  are  of  great  depth. 
Pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  to 
many  points  about  its  shores.  Be.vonri|>tis 
a  waterfall  of  considerable  bight  and  its 
8  roaring  isech  iedand  re-echoed  so  repeal- 
\  edly  from  the  rocky  headlands  and  cliffs 
that  the  stranger  cannot  gu“ss  its  locali¬ 
ty  or  direction.  All  abou'  the  lake  there 
is  excellent  hunting  for  elk,  deer,  bear 
and  smaller  game,  but  the  t. tuber  is  so 
dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
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through  it  except  on  foot.  Au  excursion 
luat  well  repays  the  labor  is  to  skirt  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  to  its  eastern 
shore  and  there  strike  boldly  up  the 
mountain  toward  the  snowy  range. 
Five  miles,  through  thick  timber  inter 
spersed  with  little,  grassy,  mountain-side 
parks,  carries  you  above  the  line  of  tun 
her  growth,  and  peaks  almost  as  high  as 
Long’s  can  be  easily  ascended.  Long’s 
Peak  itself  can  be  reached  from  this  di¬ 
rection  bpl  only  with  days  of  laborious 
travel  on  ’  foot.  From  any  point  above 
the  timber  line  the  traveler  looks  back 
upon  a  magnificent  landscape  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley,  Northwest  of  Grand 
Lake  a  lew  ru  les  are  seen  half  a  dozen 
others,  some  almost  as  large  as  it,  but 
they  are  so  deeply  hidden  away  in  the 
almost  impenatrable  forest  that  none  but 
hunters  ever  visit  them,  and  some,  prob¬ 
ably,  have  never  beerf  approached  b> 
the  toot  of  man.  In  the  deep  gorges  that 
come  down  irom  the  snowy  range  arc 
innumerable  lakes,  some  so  deep  as  to 
be  inaccessible.  From  the  high  ridges 
you  look  down  upon  them  guttering  in 
the  dark  chasms  like  strings  of  pearls. 

Grand  Lake  is  twenty -seven  miles 
from  the  Springs,  and  the  route  can  be 
traveled  with  wagons  or  on  horse  back. 
Returning,  we  may  by  a  detour  up  Wil¬ 
low  creek  visit  Sumner’s  Peak,  the 
lofty  sentinel  that  guards  the  pass 
between  Middle  and  Nori.li  Parks;  or 
we  may  go  to  Mount  Babcock— named 
for  one  of  President  Grant’s  generals, 
who  ascended  it  threo  or  four  years  ago. 
Again  at  the  Springs,  and  usually  the 
last  thing  before  leaving,  every  body 
must  visit  the  agate  patches  whence  come 
so  man v  of  the  beautiiul  moss  agates 
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that  have  been  added  to  the  fashionable 
jewelry  in  the  last  few  years.  They  ate 
numerous  and  the  guide  wjII  lead  you 
from  one  to  another  until  curiosity  is 
fully  satisfied  and  pockets  bnrthened. 
In  the  latter  summer,  variety  ruav  be 
increased  and  the  apetite  grabbed 
by  visits  to  the  raspberry  fields  and 
service  berry  patches.  Of  the  former 
there  are  miles  and  mdes  where  ihe  hill 
sides  are  reddened  with  the  fruit.  Fi¬ 
nally  if  you  go  for  either  pleasure  or 
health — and  you  cannot  miss  finding 
bolli— don’t  hurry.  There  are  many 
things  to  do  anil  hum'll eds  of  places  to 
™  >  to  which  we  have  not  alluded  but 
which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
A  proper  visit  to  Middle  Park  is  an  all 
summer’s  business;  aye,  and  the  fall 
too,  and  I  he  latter  is  the  best  of  it. 
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Th.  Hints  to  Tourists. 

,  Tourists  to  our  city  are  often  puzzled 
,  where  to  go  to  see  the  most,  and  are  to¬ 
tally  unable  to  find  out  from  the  guide 
books,  any  hints  wherewith  to  direct 
their  movements.  The  result  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  country  is  left  without 
being  half  seen,  or  else  is  viewed  so  in¬ 
judiciously  that  not  more  than  half  the 
possible  pleasure  and  enjoyment  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  trip.  The  following 
guide  will,  vve  think,  be  of  value  to  our 
guests,  and  aid  them  somewhat  in  seeing 
the  conn  try  well  and  thoroughly. 

h or  the  first  day  or  two  after  arrival 
the  time  can  best  be  spent  by  visits  to 
the  Bridal  Veil  falls,  the  Devil’s  Gate,  ’ 
Stewart’s  reduction  works,  and 

GREEN  LAKE. 

Tbe  latter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  spots  in  the  country,  is 
over  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  will  well  repay  several  hours 
time  spent  in  studying  its  curiosities  and 
sailing  over  its  beautiful  waters.  It  is 
but  two  and  one-half  miles  from  town, 
and  accessible  either  on  foot,  horse- back, 
or  by  carriage.  Afterwards  a  day  can  be 
most  pleasantly  passed  by  a  climb  on 
horseback  up  to 


HIGHLAND  PARK, 

and  the  Comet  and  Magnet  Lodes.  From  ! 
the  peak  on  Saxon  mountain,  a  lew  min- 
utes  walk  from  the  beautiful  lake,  in  the  5 
park,  a  most  extensive  view  can  be  ob-  1 
tained  of  the  plains,  Cascade  and  Chicago 
creeks,  the  Snowy  range,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  mountains  in  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  Clear  Creek  county,  Gilpin  county, 
and  Boulder  county,  embracing  an  area 
j  of  twenty  thousand  square  miles.  High¬ 
land  park  is  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  town,  and  is  reached 
by  a  very  good  trail  that  horses  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  ascending.  / 


The  next  in  order,  of  interest  to  the 
visitor,  is  Empire,  and  the  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  in  which  it  lies.  Empire  is  not  over 
four  miles  from  Georgetown,  and  by  the 
road  or  trail  over  the  notch  between 
Douglas  and  Columbia  mountains,  is 
easily  reached  in  a  short  two  hours,  by 
horse.  The  views  all  along  the  route 
are  very  fine,  and  the  gulch  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  as  beautiful  as  a  picture  by 
Bresstadt,  and  especially  so  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Travelers  can  get  a  most 
excellent  dinner  at  the  Peck  house,  and 
if  they  wish,  can  in  a  ccuple  of  hours  go 
up  the  wagon  road  to  Upper  Empire,  and 
see  the  mines  of  Silver  mountain. 

After  three  or  four  days  spent  in  visit¬ 
ing  these  places  of  interest  near  George¬ 
town,  the  tourist  will  become  sufficient¬ 
ly  accustomed,  to  mountain  climbing  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of 

grey's  peak. 

To  do  this  pleasantly,  two  days  are  re¬ 
quired.  By  starting  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Kelso  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
will  he  reached  easily  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  where  a  pleasant  night’s 
rest  can  be  had.  M  rs.  Lane  of  this  house 
has  everything  that  is  calculated  to  make 
the  traveller  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  who 
place  themselves  under  her  charge. 
Resting  there  over  night,  the  tourist  rises 
at  2  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  in  a  half  hour  is 
on  horse  back  on  the  road  to  the  summit. 
It  is  about  a  two  hour’s  ride,  and  in  the 
grey  of  the  early  morning  a  most  re¬ 
freshing,  though  chilly  ride.  But  all  in 
conveniences  and  discomforts  will  be 
forgotten,  if  the  climber  gains  the  top  in 
time  to  see  sunrise  from  its  lofty  summit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
this  view,  which  men  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  to  see.  To  the  east¬ 
ward  the  limit  of  vision  extends  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  cut  upon  the 
level  plains,  and  as  the  sun  rises  from 
the  distant  horizon,  it  streaks  the  lower 
plateau  with  seams  of  morning  light  and 
Denver  as  it  slowly  comes  up  into  the 
sun  looks  not  unlike  one  of  the  pinna¬ 
cled  and  turretted  cities  of  the  East. 
Westward,  an  illimitable  mass  of  rugged 
peaks  and  ranges  meet  the  eye,  including 
Pike’s  Long’s  Evan’s  and  other  peaks, 
and  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  North¬ 
ward  is  the  Middle  park,  and  southward 
the  South  park,  and  over  the  whole 
scene  the  rising  sun  casts  its  first  and 
freshest  raj's,  leaving  the  deep  gulches 
and  valleys  in  dark  and  magnificent 
shadow. 

Grey’s  peak  is  variously  measured  at 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  feel 
above  tide  water,  a  bight  which  in  the 
Alps’  would  be  far  above  the  limits  of 
eternal  snow  and  glaciers,  yet  its  mini¬ 
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mit  for  three  or  four  months  out  of  the 
year  at  least,  is  free  from  every  trace  of 
snow,  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are 
found  among  the  loose  soil  and  rock  on 
the  highest  points. 

Professor  McCoy  thus  discourses  on  this  topic: 
“  Mighty  and  interminable'  plains  which  look  like  a 
vast  ocean  asleep;  high  towering  and  innumerable 
mountains,  where  from  one  stupendous  summit  we 
count  in  the  same  sweep  of  vision  seventy  others, 
aud  which  appear  as  another  ocean  of  rock,  where 
every  peak  and  cliff  is  a  wave,  and  which  is  still  a 
sea  without  motion — these  and  a  thousand  and  one 
surprises  and  sensations  flash  upon  the  spirits,  as  if 
from  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.”  Another 
writer  thus  bursts  forth  into  rapture  over  bis  first 
view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  “  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  them  built  of  earth,  rock,  anything  terres¬ 
trial;  they  are  made  out  of  the  air  and  sunshine 
which  show  them.  Nature  has  dipped  her  pencil  in 
the  faintest  solution  of  ultramarine,  and  drawn  it 
once  across  the  western  sky  with  a  hand  tender  as 
love’s.” 

Hut  the  event  of  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  both 
.European  and  American  pleasure  travel  has  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  fact  that  last  summer  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  tourists  passed  over  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  to  Denver,  and  on  Friday,  the  25th  ultimo. 
President  Grant  with  his  familv  and  suite  left  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  in  a  special  train  over  that  line,  to 
visit  the  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  “  City  of  the  Plains,  ”  thus  setting  the  fash¬ 
ion  for  this  year.  There  the  merchant  and  capi¬ 
talist,  worn  out  and  enervated  with  too  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  may,  with  his  family,  find  that 
rest  and  renewal  of  .health  which  he  will  fail  to  attain 
in  the  dissipation,  routs,  bails,  and  parties  of  a  Sa¬ 
ratoga  or  a  Newport.  ' 

The  mineral  springs  of  these  mountains  are  said  to 
be  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  one — the  Galen 
spring,  at  Manitou,  near  Denver,  contains  an  ounce 
of  medicated  matter  to  every  four  gallons  of  water. 
Professor  Thomas  M.  Drown,  M.  D.,  of  this  city, 
gave  the  following  analysis  of  the  above  spring,  -as 
compared  with  the  Krahuchen  spring,  at  Ems,  and 
the  Seltzer  snring,  at  Nassau,  the  two  most  cele¬ 
brated  springs  in  Eui ope. 


to  ue  wuiiucriuiiy  emcaeious  ill  cases  M  rneuiiiausm 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  following  is  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  Idaho  Hot  Spring: 

Carbonate  of  Soda . 30. SO 

Carbonate  of  Lime .  9.52 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia .  2.ss 

Carbonate  of  Iron .  4.12 

Sulphate  of  Soda . .29.36 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia . 18.72 

Sulphate  of  Lime .  3.44 

Chloride  of  Sodium .  4.16 

Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium,  of  each  a 

Silicate  of  Soda . 4.08 


Chloride  of  sodium . . . 

Krahuchen , 
. 27.25 

Seltzer. 

51.68 

Galen. 

36.69 

] 

Chlor,de  of  potassium. 

0.85 

10.01 

1 

Bi-carb.  of  soda . 

29.29 

24.01 

Sulphate  of  soda . 

0.76 

4.78 

Bi-carb.  of  lime . 

. 6.85 

8.00 

15.62 

Bi-carb.  of  magnesia.. 

. 5.83 

7.65 

8.89 

i 

Bi-carb.  of  iron . 

.  0.67 

0.29 

.... 

This  spring  was  first  discovered  in 

1846  by  John  C. 

S 

Fremont,  who,  in  his  report  of  exploration,  says: 

*  ‘  In  the  upper  part  of  a  rock,  which  had  apparently 
been  formed  by  deposition,  was  a  beautiful  white 
basin,  overhung  by  currant  bushes,  in  which  the 
cold,  clear  water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  escaping  gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock, 
which  it  had  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  smooth 
crust  of  glistening  white.”  There  are  four  springs 
here.  The  “Galen,”  “Iron  Ute,  ”  “Boiling 
Fountain,”  and  “  Navalo,  or  the  Beast,”  so-called 
by  the  Indians,  because  the  wild  beasts  were  wont  to 
drink  the  waters  to  cure  their  diseases.  Good  hotels 
have  been  erected  here,  where  the  charges  are  very 
moderate,  and  over  the  springs  large  rustic  summer, 
houses  have  been  constructed  of  the  mountain  pine, 
in  which  visitors  may  sit,  and  drink  the  waters  and 
enjoy  the  mountain  breezes. 

At  Idaho  Hot  Soda  Springs,  situated  within  two 
hours  ride  of  Denver  by  rail,  there  are,  besides  first- 
class  hotel  accommodations,  two  splendid  swimming 
baths,  one  50  by  40  feet,  and  another  40  by  30  feet. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  flow  sufficient  to  supply  the  two 
baths  with  a  renewed  change  of  pure  water  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  medicinal  characteristics 
of  the  spring  are  antacid,  alterative,  and  in  mauy 
cases  slightly  laxative.  The  use  of  the  bath  is  said 


Grains . 107.00 

The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  complete  restoration 
«f  consumptives  and  other  invalids  are  simply  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  state  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  present  population  of  Colorado 
consists  of  reconstructed  invalids.  They  have  gone 
there  from  all  sections  of  America,  and  many,  too, 
from  Europe — all  in  eager  search  of  the  fabled  foun¬ 
tain,  and  thousands  wiiose  cases  were  considered 
hopeless  have  permanent  and  gratifying  relief.  This 
is  especially  true  of  asthmatics.  For  this  class  of 
patients  the  atmosphere  of  Colorado  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tain  panacea.  That  that  region  is  one  of  the  most 
favored  spots  foraconsumptive’srefuge  on  thefaceof 
the  civilized  globe  there  seems  very  little  doubt. 
Although  the  sun  does  not  glare,  day  in  and  day  out, 
as  in  the  heart  of  the  African  desert,  but  is,  almost 
daily,  softened  by  the  interposition  of  blossomy 
clouds,  there  are  not  a  score  of  days  in  any  year  in 
which  even  delicate  individuals  may  not  sit  out 
of  doors,  ride  or  w-alk,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  with 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
nights  are  always  cool,  insuring  plenty  of  restful  and 
refreshing  sleep,  and  two  of  the  most  essential  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  restoration  of  shattered  nervous  sys¬ 
tems  and  broken  constitutions  have  been  secured. 

Within  easy  access  of  Denver  are  the  beautiful 
“  Twin  Lakes,  ”  which  swarm  with  that  prince  of 
game  fishes — the  speckled  trout;  Gray’sPeak,  Pike’s 
Peak,  Cheyenne  Canon,  “The  Garden  of  the  Gods,” 
Monument  Park,  the  TJte  Falls, the  Petrified  Forest, 
and  otiier  points  of  interest.  For  the  sportsman 
g  .here  is  game  in  abundance.  nil  ale  and  antelopes 

O  °n  the  plains  to  the  eastward  and  in  the  mountains, 
elk,  black-tailed  deer,  ibex  or  mountain  sheep,  cin¬ 
namon  and  grizzle 

“SeSesmjat  bcfbomitiful,  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  ami  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  Knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

OI  such  are  the  scenes  concerning  winch  wo 
now  write.  Vide  John  H.  Tice,  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  work  entitled  “Over  the  Flams  ana  on 

^  Ye  greatand  glorious  mountains  hold  the  keys 
T’  unlock  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart ; 

Ye  have  the  power  to  change  the  fickle  soul 
mud  harmonize  its  music  with  the  spheres. 

Earth  has  no  greater  joy  to  me  than  tins. 

To  lice  the  world  and  its  corroding  cares, 

Amt  dwell  amidst  your  rugged  scene a  and  fleids 
Of  ice  and  snow;  to  hear  the  soothing  hum 
Of  flowing  waters  and  a  requiem  sung 
By  odorous  winds;  to  hear  the  eagle's  shrill,  j 
wild  shriek; 

To  listen  to  the  tnundering  cataract  s  roai , 

To  see,  in  wild  contusion,  rocks  on  rooks 
And  cliffs  on  cliff  that  scale  the  low  ring  cloud, 

To  lay  the  ear  upon  your  breast  ana  feet 
.  The  throbbings  of  your  mighty  heart,  and  hear 
Entranced  the  gushing  forth  of  nature  s  sweet 
And  glorious  harmony,  until  l  feel 
My  soul  enlarged,  enraptured,  transports  , 
Exalted  far  above  tlie  sordid  cares, 

Gross  pleasures  and  blind  passions  of  the  age 
a)i  this  is  real,  noble  lire  indeed, 
prof.  McCoy  thus  discourses  on  this  topic, 
till  and  interminable  plains,  'winch  iook 

like  a  vast  ocean  asleep;  high-towering  and  m- 
numerable  mountains,  wnere  from  one  stupen¬ 
dous  summit  wc  count  in  the  same  sweep  of 
vision  some  seventy  oihers,  and  which  appear  as 
smother  ocean  of  rock,  where  every  pea  .  and 
cliff  is  a  wave,  and  which  is  still  a  sea  v>  ithout 
motion— these  and  a  thousand  and  ono  surprise* 
and  sensations  Dash  upon  the  spirits  as  it » 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  lutz  Hug  *  Lua 
low  thus  bursts  forth  into  rapture  over ms  tost 
view  of  the  Koeky  mountains.  ft  is  impossible 
to  imagine  them  built  of  earth,  rock,  anythin,. 
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terfostl'ial ;  'tney  are  msae~oT:' iff  thinur  aha  'mo 
sunshine  which  show  them,  Nature  has  dipped  her 
X>eucil  in  the  faintest  solution  of  ultramarine, 
and  drawn  it  ouce  across  the  Western  shy  with  a 
hand  tender  as  love’s.  ” 

Grace  Greenwood,  Samuel  Bowies,  Eton  Wm. 
I).  Kelley,  during'  the  last  year  visited  these 
regions  and  have  been  equally  felicitous  in  their 
expressions.  Words  cannot  paint,  tongue  can¬ 
not  tell,  imagination  even  fails  in  its  highest 
flight  to  depict  in  litting  terms  the  glory,  the 
sublimity,  the  -wondrous  magnificence  of  moun¬ 
tain,  vale,  hill,  canon,  dell,  torrent  and  cascade 
that  multiply  upon  the  vision  as  waves  multiply 
upon  the  ocean’s  bosom,  as  bewildered  by  the 
beauty  about  us  and  above  us,  we  take  in  the 
ineffable  splendor  of  the  Heart  of  the  Continent. 

The  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  at  Idaho  and 
Manitou,  both  of  which  places  are  within  four 
hours  by  rail  from  Denver,  are  said  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Fine  hotels,  swimming 
baths,  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  amusement  of  visitors  and 
tourists  have  Deen  provided  at  both  these  places 
and  already  their  fame  has  spread  far  and  near. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  hot  soda 
spring  at  Idaho : 

Carbonate  of  soda . 30. 80 

Carbonate  of  lime .  9. 52 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .  2.88 

Carbonate  of  iron .  4.12 

Sulphate  of  soda . 29.36 

Sulphate  of  magnesia .  18.72 

Sulphate  of  lime .  3.44 

Chmride  of  sodium .  4.16 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  of 

each  a  trace . . . 

Silicate  of  soda .  4.08 


27.25 

51.68 

36.  69 

0.  85 

10.  01 

67. 03 

29. 29 

24.  01 

0.56 

0.76 

4.  78 

6. 65 

8.00 

15.62 

5.83 

7.65 

8. 89 

0.67 

0.29 

Grains . 107. 00 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  M.  D. ,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  gives  us  the  following  analysis  of  the  Man¬ 
itou  spring  as  compared  with  the  Krahuchen 
spring  at  Kins  and  the  Seltzer  spring  in  Nassau, 
the  two  most  celebrated  springs  of  Pur  ope: 

Krahuchen  Seltzer  Manitou 
Spring.  Spring.  Spring. 

Chlorideof  sodium . 27.25 

Chloride  of  potassium. . 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda... 

Sulphate  of  soda .  0.56 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime . 

Bi-earbonate  of  magnesia 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron . 

The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  restoration  of 
invalids  by  a  residence  on  the  mountain  districts 
of  Colorado  amount  to  very  little  short  of  mira¬ 
cles,  and  would  he  deemed  fabulous  but  for  the 
abundance  of  indisputable  testimony  to  their 
truth,  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  relief 
and  cure  of  tubercular  and  pulmonary  affections. 
Apropos  of  this  subject  the  following  extracts 
are  especially  pertinent;  they  are  taken  from 
an  article  untitled,  “Colorado  as  a  Resort  for 
Invalids,”  published  in  Dr.  Wallihan’s  Colorado 
Gazetteer  of  1871,  and  certified  to  by  twelve  phy¬ 
sicians,  -Composing  the  Denver  Medical  associa¬ 
tion  : 

‘  ‘Prolmbly  it  is  not  amiss  to  assert  that  at]  least 
one-third  of  the  present  population  of  Colorado 
consists  of  reconstructed  invalids.  They  have 
come  here  from  all  sections  of  America,  and 
come,  even,  from  the  Old  World — all  in  eager 
search  of  the  fabled  fountain.  Some  came  with 
gnawing  and  intractable  dyspepsia ;  some  with 
asthma  or  bronchitis;  others  had  commenced 
‘bleeding  at  the  lungs,  ’  or  were  confirmed  and 
liopeless  victims  of  old-fashioned  ‘consump¬ 
tion.’  Many,  it  must  he  said,  came  too  late. 
On  the  other  hand,  thousands,  whose  cases  were  . 
considered  hopeless,  have  here  found  permanent 
and  gratifying  relief.  This  is  especially  true  of 
asthmatics.  For  this  class  of  patients  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Colorado  is  almost  a  certain  pana¬ 
cea. 

‘  ‘Dyspeptics  also  recover  their  lost  powers  of 
assimilation,  and  by  proper  care,  become  robust 
and  competent  at  table. 

‘  ‘Those  afflicted  with  bronchitis  and  affections 
of  the  throat,  many  of  whom  have  tried  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  West  Indies,  California  and  sea  voy¬ 
ages  in  vain,  become  sound  and  well  by  a  sojourn 
in  Colorado. 

“Consumptives,  in  the  first  and  second  stages, 
may  come  to  Colorado  with  assurance  that  what¬ 
ever  climate,  natural  hygienic  surroundings,  pure 
air  and  water,  good  food,  grand  scenery,  roman¬ 
tic  adventure  and  perpetual  sunshine  can  do  for 
an  invalid  here  awaits  them. 

‘  ‘Colorado  is  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  civilized  globe  for  a  consumptives 
fei'uge.  Although  the  sun  does  not  glare,  day 
in  and  day  out,  as  in  the  heart  of  tho  African 


desert,  out  is,  almost  daily,  softened  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  blossomy  clouds,  there  are  not  a 
score  of  days,  in  any  year,  m  which  even  deli- 
tate  invalids  may  not  sit  out  of  doors,  ride  or 
walk,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  with  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  air  daily 
cited,  that  the  nights  are  always  cool,  insuring 
plenty  of  restful  aud  refreshing  sleep,  and  two 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  shattered  nervous  systems  and  broken 
constitutions  have  been  secured. 

“T  or  all  of  scrofulous  habit — and,  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  man,  the  term  scrofula  covers  a  multitude  of 
physical  sins,  ranging  all  the  way  from  delicate 
complexions  and  over-sensitive  nervous  systems 
to  spinal  complaint,  sloughing  ulcers  and  con¬ 
sumption  itself — there  is  no  better  climate  than 
that  of  Colorado,  and  no  country  where  nature 
so  constantly  invites  this  class  of  patients  to  re¬ 
cuperative  efforts  and  occupations. 

‘  ‘There  is  another  great  army  of  sufferers,  im¬ 
possible  to  classify,  who  will  find  this  country 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  rapid  and  thorough 
restoration.  Wo  refer  to  those  who,  by  close 
application,  sedentary  avocations,  in-door  con. 
llnement,  or  nervous  wear  and  tear  from  attlic" 
lions,  financial  reverses  or  social  discordances’ 
have  become  shattered  in  constitution,  unfit  for, 
any  kind  of  business,  and  tired  of  life.  For 
such,  here  are  new  scenes,  fresh  experiences. 
Intimate  communion  with  nature  in  her  most 
persuasive  moods,  rest  from  the  world,  and  that 
best  of  all  balms  for  hurt  consciences  and  con- 
'""•‘■"eUvna — ■ninaa.  . 

*  ‘For  almost  every  form  of  disease,  the  increased 
activity  imposed  on  the  respiratory  organs,  by 
residence  in  high  altitudes,  is  a  direct  and  con¬ 
stant  benefit.  Nothing  is  better  for  a  dyspeptic 
or  a  sufferer  from  hepatic  disorder,  indigestion 
or  general  torpor,  than  to  make  him  breathe. 
Increase  his  respirations  from  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  per  minute,  and  you  give  him  a  new 
experience.  His  blood  circulates  with  equally 
increased  rapidity,  and  is  much  more  perfectly 
airated;  his  appetite  is  increased;  digestion  and 
assimilation  promptly  responding  to  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  his  biliousness  oozes  out  through 
the  pores  of  his  sxin,  aud  io,  he  Decomes  a  new 
being. 

“For  the  sportsmau,  a  better  locality  would  bo 
hard  to  find,  for  the  mountains  abound  with  elk, 
black-tailed  deer,  cinnamon  and  grizzly  bear, 
ibex,  beaver,  otter,  wild  ducks,  geese  and 
swans,  grouse,  quail,  &c. ,  &c. ,  and  on  his  way 
thither,  he  may  stop  off  if  he  will,  at  points  on 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway,  where 
buffalo  and  antelope  may  be  found  in  thousands. 

‘  ‘On  the  attractions  to  tho  artistit  were  useless 
to  dilate  except  to  notice  that  not  far  from  Den¬ 
ver  is  the  spot  where  Bierstadt  painted  his  now 
famous  picture  ‘  ‘A  Storm  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  ” 

*  ‘The  ride  from  our  city  to  Denver  is  very  novel 
and  charming  to  the  Easterner — only  twelve 
hours  to  Kansas  City,  the  great  point  of  depart¬ 
ure.  From  there  the  great  tiirough  express 
train  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway  leaves  at  ll 
l*.  m.  ,  attached  i  o  which  train  are  tlie  handsomest 
palace  coaches  belonging  to  the  Pullman  Car 
company.  The  tourist  wakes  up  at  Safina  to 
a  first-class  breakfast  at  8:30  a.  m.  ,  dines  at  Ellis, 
and  sups  at  Wallace,  the  ride  during  the  day 
being  diversified  with  a  hundred  interesting 
sights,  herds  of  buffalo  and  antelope,  prairie 
dog  towns,  &c. ,  each  adding  their  quota  of  inter- 
terest  to  the  great  plains.  He  retires  that  night 
again  and  he  wake  up  at  7  next  morning  coming 
r\, who  -Rnrikv  Mountains,  in  all  their- 
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Jack  Terry,  wasAthy  traveling  cojf&pau- 
bu*».  who,  by  t/ke  ivay.  lias  in  him  a  vein 
oi  hum  nr,  soim-fiim  s  sarcastic,  which  he 
brought  in  play  nf  the  expense  of.  the 
“littie  wheel- barrow  railroad,”  nit  min _r 
up  tue  Ai  van s.is.  I  iclt  iucliiijd  to  s : >o n.ii 
|  a  good  word  tor  the  li,  tie  railroad,  ami 
j  as  M  ■.  1  am  many,  tire  gentlemanly  cu.i- 
1  ductor,  was  a  clever  fellow,,  1  felt  lrke 
looking  over  many  faults  of  the  road; 
but.  Jack  va\v  till  the  defects,  even  the 
bumps,  \  L-iblo  tothe  naked  eye,  and  the 
worm  fence  appearance  of  the  track,  and 
got  oil  so  many “malicious  hints  and  di¬ 
abolical  iaaendoe*”  about  the  waeel-bar- 
>\nv  hue,  that  it  knocked  all  the  nice 
things  I  had  intended  to  s:  y  about  th 
i  into  pi,  ami  I  w.i.1  coal  >  il>  d  to 
agree  with  him.. that  the  company  .had 
been  most  slumi  fully  gouged  by  the 
contra-tors  in  bmldiug,  and  tit  at  the 
pa,3cngi;i*s  are  generally  gouged  whom 
they  pay  more  per  mjie.  and  make  loss 
speed  in  traveling,  than  i hey  could  by 
coach.  Hoivewg.  i  learned  from  Mr. 
Tammany  tm.t  the  priei  of  fare,  is  ,o  be 
lower,  d,  and  th*- speed  greatly  Mic reused 
in  the  course  of  :t  few  weeks. 

I  remained  a  day  or  two  in  Pueblo, 
and  then  struck  out  for  Trinidad.  The 
trio  was  a  ::i  nj  one,  sp  tar  as  in:  crest¬ 
ing  incidents  are  concerned.  To  give  a 


description  of  the  country  would  be  use¬ 
less,  and  almost  impossible.  About  the 
best  description  I  can  give  i.s  to  sav,  that 
from  Pueblo  to  Tiinidad  is  avast  prairie 
(9o  to  100  nule.*)  that  looks  as  though  it 
never  had  a  drop  of  rain  on  it,  excepting 
in  the  beautiful  little  valleys  where  the 


streams  are  tuund.  The  streams  occur 
i  every  10  or  12  miles  and  the  valleys  arc 
trym  one-halt  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 

Tiie.  St.  Charles,  12  miles  south  ot  Pu¬ 
eblo,  runs  through  a  very  narrow  vailey 
in  fact  it  is  properly  a  canon,  the  valley 

,  briny  at  no  place  more  than  half  a  mile 
1  t 

.  in  wiutli,  and  waited  on  each  side  by  a 
piccipict  irom  10  iu  10  feet  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  the  formation  of  rock  the  same  as 
that  seen  on  each  side  down  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  from  Can >>u  to  Tu.-blo.  T.icrc  is  an 
abundar.ee  ot  water  for  irrigation  of  the 
fertile  valley,  whieh  is  well  cultivated. 
The  table  lands  adjacent  are  said  to  be 
the  best  of  grazing  land.  Judge  Ran¬ 
dall  k>  eps  the  stage  station  at  St.  c  navies, 
lie  is  a  regular  old  time  Kentuckian,  and 
makes  his  guests  always  teei  comfortable 
and  at  home. 


“Muddy"  is  theharst  stream  s  mth  of 
St.  Charles.  Here  We  found  Doc.  Ste¬ 
venson,  a  whilom  typo,  who  is  snugly 
fixed  on  the  bank  ot  the  stream,  witn  a 
good  two  story  adotiy,  and  his  “ea.tleon 
a  thousand  hills’’.  I  only  had  tone  to 
spend  a  few  morn  nts  with  Doe.  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  good'  fortune  in  be¬ 
ing  emancipated  from  tue  galley- slavery 
of  a  printing  office.  Doc.  ts  a  splendid 
fellow,  and  with  his  start  iu  the  world, 

I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  independent  of  hard  times,  and 
“lean  takes’’.  With  the  advent  of  rail* 
roads  in  his  section,  will  come  a  good 
“fat  take”  for  him.  lie  deserves  it :  and 
although  I  am  now  having  -one  of  the 
leanest  takes  of  my  whole  life,  i  do  n  >t 
in  the  least  envy  him,  tint  wisu  him  much 
happiness,  and  hope  tnat  he  may  never 
get  “out  of  sorts”. 

Greenhorn,  the  ranch  of  the  generous* 
hearted  old  L  in  Hick  tin,  is  next  in  order 
He  has  some  ot  the  iinvst  land  in  SMitn- 
ern  Colorado,  and  when  onco  he  can  get 
the  title  settled  for  his  grant,  lie  will 
have  a  princely  estate,  iking  a  man  of  i 
no  education  he  is  at  the  mercy  ot  sharp¬ 
ers  and  lawyers.  He  says  lie  bis  sever¬ 
al  lawyers  employed  and  all  he  knows 
about  what  they  are  doing  is,  that  every 
few  months  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
i  some  money  lor  legal  services,  oi  to  i 
carry  on  the  necessary  proceedings  to  i 
perfect  his  titi*.  1  do  not  know  wim  I  is  ! 
lawyers  are,  but  if  he  tells  tue  truth,  he  j 
has  been  badly  treati  d,  and  no  doubt  | 
vviil  be  swindled  out  of  the  greater  part  | 
of  his  magnificent  grant. 

The  Grenaros  is  a  small  stream  putt¬ 
ing  into  tiie  Greeuhorn.  At  this  place 
Mr.  Johnson  keeps  the  stag.-  st;  tiou  and 
a  store.  There  is  a  good  settlement  on 
this  stream,  i hough  .he  valley  is  quite 
small.  In  the  summer  Mr.  Johnson 
must  have  a  little  paradise  to  live  in 
At  the  foot  ot  Greenhorn  peak,  which 
i  looms  up  to  the  h.  ight  of  1 1 ,000  feet,  and 
i  nestled  away  in  a  well  protected  valley, 
i  surrounbed-  by  wild  and  pictur  sque 
h  cliffs,  you  can  easily  imagine  yourself  in 
^  the  Happy  Valley.  At  Mr.  Johnson’s  I 

)  the  collection  of  houses,  and  on  a  rise 
overlooking  tha  irrigated  fields,  is  a  large 
wooden  cross,  around  which  the  devout 
M  exicars  at  certain  times  congregate 
and  pray  to  their  patron  saint  for  good 
crops,  and  also  to  protect  them  "against 
storms  and  lightning.  To  this  custom 


/ 


tht*  Mexicans  attribute  the  good  srieeess 
they  almoit'invariabiy  have  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  qual'ty  of  the  ground  and 
the  uperior  facilities  they  have  for  irri¬ 
gating  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
fwerss. 

From  the  Apwhapa  I  weuded  my  w-y  J 
X<>  Trinidad,  at  the  foot  of  the  ivattone  j 
tomm  talus.  The  ttvaJoHt,«ot  the  citizens  i 
are  Atoxic:  ns,  iindthe  houses  are  princi- 
Faife/.C-aobes,  streets  narrow,  and  some 
of  them  crooked.  The  town  has  certain-  ’ 
h  superior  advantages  over  most  of  the 
southern  Colorado  towns;  yet  like  all 
towns  with  great  “natural  advantages,1 
(  alien  for  instance,  .here  is  a  class  ot  lo¬ 
gits  who  depend  too  much  upon  their 
■oa  iturai  advantages"  to  make  them  a 
vitv,  and  by  their  slowness  keep  back  the 
more  enterprising  inhabitants .  Th« 
town  i-,  located  on  the  Las  Animas,  (or 
Picket-wire,  oi  Purgatoire)  \  alley,  which  1 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
to  be  found  in  any  country.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  building  material  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  Rattone  mountains  aftord 
any  quantity  of  timber,  coal  and  iron. 

At  McClellan's  ranch,  north  ol  Trinidad. 

I  learned  that  there  was  a  boundless  coal 
field  within  three  miles;  and  not  more 
than  a  half  mile  north  of  his  house  1 
crossed  a  ridge  of  iron  that  can  be  traced  r1 
for  miles.  At  Taylor’s,  the  first  station  j  ■ 
north  of  Trinidad,  is  another  iron  ridge,  j) 
Mr.  Taylor  infoims  me  that  within  three  !i 
miles  ol  him  the  veins  of  coal  are  from  4  j 
to  12  feet  thick.  Ill  short,  iron  and  coal  i 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  i'riuidad.  Tie. 
future  ol  the  town  1  look  upon  as  a  bright 
one.  I  stopped  a  day  or  two  here,  and 
then  continued  my  journey  south  up  a 
beautiful  valley  through  which  runs 
Kattonc  creek.  While  traveling  up  the 
valley  you  are  unconseiuu-ly  ascending 
the  ivailone  mountains.  Tim  valley  at  j 
intervals  ol  about  half  a  mile  is  dotted  ': 
with  ranches.  It  is  very  fertile  and  is  ! 

v  : 

■veil  fanned,  by  loth  A  in  erica  ns  and  j 
Mexicans.  I  noticed  several  American  l 
families  who  had  evidently  seen  better 
days.  In  the  evening  I  wound  up  at  the 
hotel  oi  the  celebrated  Dick  Whooten, 
well  known  throughput  this  territory  and 
New  Mexico  -as  •cure  of  the  earliest  and 
most  adventurous  pioneers,  and  most 
hospitable  old  gents  in  the  west.  It  was 
with  no  little  sati.-teetion  that  I  grasped 
the  hand  of  this  hardy  old  pioneer,  lie 
is  .a  native  of  old  Meehlenburg  county, 
Yu.,  and  although  he  has  roughed  it  ftu  | 


36  years,  amongst  Indians,  half  civilized 
Mexicans  as. d  white  men — talks  Indian, 
Mexican,  English,  and  back- woods  A- 
merican,  he  has  never  forgotten  how  to 
conduct  himself  as  a  well-bred  Old  Vir¬ 
ginian.  Alter  supper  we  were  seated 
round  the  fire  listening  to  Dick  relate 


)n. 

tor 


some  of  his  many  adventures  on  the  jtoe 
plains  and  in  the  nioumaius.  Unlikt  nn_ 


many  of  the  pioneers  of  this  country,  hi-  j 
adventures  were  related  without  any  6  ! 


ire 


ib- 

riy 

ed 


prs 

to 


on 


that  swagger,  and  sometimes  disgusting 
boasting  you  so  often  find  in  the  “old- 
timers.”  lie  relates  the  incidents  of  hi-  to1" 
adventurous  life  not  for  the  purpose  ol  fittt 
impressing  you  with  the  idea  that  he  is  Slid 
the  greatest  man  living,  but  beeanse  he  pm 
tak  .  pleasure  in  looking  back  upon  the  iyg^ 
dangers  he  has  escaped,  the  suffering  he  ! 
has  <  uc;;rc:  ,  the  w  ild  scenes  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  during  his  pioneer  life  and  con¬ 
trast  it  with  hi*  present  situation.  Here, 
in  his  colored  mountains,  he  has  built 
him  a  home,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  He  can  sit 
in  his  snug  quarters,  and  with  his  pipe, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  attentive  lis-  >nt 
tenets,  in  imagination  live  over  again  }10 
many  oi  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  last 
3t>  yeai — just  a»  the  old  soldier  fig!  ts 
again  hi;;  battles  of  years  ago,  while  sitt 
ing  uuto.iiy  by  his  own  fireside.  Dick 
has  a  vs.- 1  Here  of  humor,  and  every  few 
moments  his  listeners  can  enjoy  a  hearty 
tough.  In  fact  1  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
spent  a  more  pleasant  night  than’mv  first 
night  with  “Uncle  Dick  Whooton.”  He 
has  i erectly  built  him  a  large  two  story 
bouse,  containing  eight  large  rooms,  in- 
citidnig  u  neing  hail.  It  is  splendidly 
furnished ;  most  oi  tke  rooms  carpeted; 
tiie  furniture  ol  the  latest  style  of  black 
walnut,  including  marble-topped  takles, 
splendid  mirrors,  and  the  like.  His  wife 
(married  a  year  ago)  is  an  educated 
Mexican  lady  of  the  pure  Castilian  blood, 
and  presides  over  his  establishment  v  jth 
the  grace  and  agility  of  a  6th  Avenue 
belle.  Although  Dick  is  well  fixed  at 
home,  he  is  never  so  kapt  y  as  when  on 
2r  buffalo  hunt,  or  ten  so-tne  ;ofi vey.iyre  in 
the  mountains.  His  house  is  situated 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  the 
riaitowe  tange,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
7,600  feet,  in  a  beautiful  little  vailey 
( Rattone  creek)  ami  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  south- 
c*n  Colorado.,  fishers  peak,  and  sever- 
M  others  of  less  note,  are  in  the  immecii- 


ate  vicinity.  The  valley  is  very  fertih  : 
wheat,  oats,  vegetables,  &e.  are  raided 
in  abundance,  and  the  hills  adjacent 
ttxjuad  i:v  ‘•'reru’fSoiik”  acorn?,  on  which  ! 
ijvgs  are  fattened  *  Good  pine  timber, 
and  the  best  coal  I  hive  seer,  in  •  Colora¬ 
do,  is  found  a!!  hinny  the  stream.  There 
is  hot  a  particle  of  -snow  here  now,  nor 
has  the  re  been  an\  this  v.  inter.  Take  it 

an  m  ali,  Dick  has  one  oi  lire  jne  A  ue»- 

/ 

siral  le  residences  in  Colorado.  I  brave 
learned  some  interesting  facts  frrum  him 
him  concerning  the  early  tirnics  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico,  of  which  I  intend 
to  speak  hereafter.  I  ’team  that  Dick 
has  consented  to  hav  e  a  sketch  of  his 
life  published,  which,  will  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  incidents  in-  which  many  of  our  old 
pioneers  would*  figure,  besides  giving  a 
vast  amounfv  «>f  information  concerning 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Tam. 
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T21SJ*  T«S  3f E W  MEXICO. 

r«M>s  so  Oi  ■  n X  Stic  re  torn  Se 

Itosits. 

Cotlreapon deuce  of  The  i’corrc. 

Before  leaving  Taos  we  went  with  ou; 
onl-timc  friend  Don  Gabriel  Vigil,  t<- 
take  another  look  at  the  Pueblos,  four 
miles  lip  the  Taos  river  above  the  plaza 
Fernandez.  Imagine  two  large  struc 
Hues  of  poles  covered  with  mud  rising 
like  two  pyramids  above  the  fields  of 
grain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Mon 
tezumus  watching  your  approach  from 
basement  wall  to  garret  top— ami  you 
have  ic  The  two  lower  stories  haveeu 
trances  through  the  roofs,  and  aje  used 
now-a-days  as  storehouses,  and  the  three 
upper  stories  are  in- habited  by  buck- 
with  black  bankets  on,  flat-faced  squaws 
with  their  hair  rolied  in  a  wad  above 
each  ear.  and  miserable,  dried  up  cen¬ 
tenarians  that  disfigure  the  scene  by 
their  presence;  they  are  a  mild  looking 
set,  ami  have  been  quite  civil  since  “Pap 
Price’’  taught  them  the  American  game 
of  “big  shoot” — after  the  Taos  massacre 
in  1847.  Though  nominally  converted] 
to  Christianity  they  retain  many  traits; 
and  customs  of  t  heir  ancestors,  and  seem  i 
to  be  patiently  waiting,  with  a  faith 
more  enduring  than  sensible,  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Montezuma  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Aztec  Empire.  They 
cannot  participate  in  the  festivities  on  | 
that  longexpected  occasion  of  old  Monte! 
docs  not  hurry  up  from  the  regions  be-  ] 
low.  for  they  are  fast  dying  out;  “breed-  j 
ing  in  and  in,”  any!  promiscuous^ n ter-  j 
course,  (the  fancy  progressive  theories  ol ' 
'•-in?  rlioit  Mint  Imnnens  to  fall  1 


The  Oneida  “Christian  Perfectionists” 
carried  out  to  their  proper  culmination.) 
is  what  shortens,  their  days.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  they  numbered  over  one 
thousand,  now  they  are  less  than  four 
hundred,  and  in  another  quartet  century 
they  will  be  among  the  tribes  that  were. 
Their  patron  Saint  is  Sun  Geronimo,  a 
festive  saint  who  went  crazy  and  ran 
naked  in  the  year  1,  and  his  fiesta  li¬ 
the  last  day  of  September  and  then  and 
there  one  can  see  the  Aztec,  the  Ute, 
Apache,  and  the  usurping  Mezicano  in 
ali  their  varied  glory.  It  is  a  general 
holiday  for  every  one  for  a  hundred 
miles  around,  a  combination  of  New 
Year’s,  Fourth  of.Tuiy  and  St.  Patrick’s 
day  ;  there  is  horse  racing,  and  foot  rac¬ 
ing,  feasting,  drinking,  singing,  shout¬ 
ing  and  shooting;  plum  pies,  water 
melons,  and  aqua  ardiente  abound,  and 
the  scene  towards  night  reminds  one  of 
Pit’s  description  of  what  they  would 
have  at  the  wake,  “La-shins  to  ate.  and 
lashing  to  .dhrink  and  praise  be  to  God. 
a  fight  afore  morning.”  It  is  a  motley 
sight,  mi  l  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  is 
well  worth  viewing. 

F rom  Taos  we  wenttoOjo  Caliente  (the 
hot  springs)  crossing  the  Itio  del  Norte 
at  Siemigili  >,  eighteen  miles  south  from 
Taps.  The  river  was  quite  low  and  we 
forded  it  easily.  Below  us  six  miles  is 
El  Embudo  (the  funnel)  where  are  some 
old  Spanish  miner  that  prove  so  be  only 
specular  iron  ore  and  will  not  pay  for 
working  now  ;  probably  they  never  did 
pay;  those  old  Spanish  explorers  pros¬ 
pected  pretty  thoroughly  wherever  they 
went,  and  worked  many  mines  by  then 
severe  system  of  slavery  and  peonage 
that  would  not  pay  to  re-open  in  this 
more  enlightened  age.  There  are  aban¬ 
doned  mines  in  the  Janez  mountains 
and  pear  Abiquiu,  mostly  copper,  and 
worked  out.  The  only  good  one  of  those 
old  Spanish  mines  timt  we  know  of  is 
one  in  the  Naeiamiento  mountains  res¬ 
urrected  about  a  year  ago  by  Col.  Pfeiffer, 
and  now  owned  by  him  and  a  few  other 
parties.  It  is  sui  pint  ret  and  carbonate 
copper  ores,  with  scams  of  coal  running 
through  it,  and  yields  by  assay  from  37 
to  55  per  cent,  copper.  The  owners 
have  applied  for  a  Lh  S.  patent  for  the 
mine,  and  intend  working  it  extensively 
as  soon  a.*  soon  as  railroad  communica¬ 
tions  make  it  profitable  to  do  so.  It  is 
something  singular  Unit  tho-e  oid  Span¬ 
ish  ramblers  should  have  missed  the  rich 
mini-sat  Cimmarnn  and  at  the  head  of 
the  A  nimas,  when  they  were  digging  on 


*pecnIarfrou  anti  lean  sliver  <mpp»o  near; 
but  so  it  was.  Wi*  have  tried  it  twice, 
and  would  not  go  -far  out^of  our  way 
again,  to  examine  one  q^those  * * rich'  old 
^Spanish  mines.”  Tpvy  are  frauds. 

At  the  hot  springs  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  invalids,  most  of  whom  were 
being  cured  ot  their  infirmities  by  the 
inedicinaiAvaters.  Under  good  manage- 
ggensent  those  baths  would  be  the  most 
popular  in  the  whole  West.  It  seems 
that  they  are  situated  on  one  of  those 
"Spanish  grants”  and  no  title  can  be 
given  to  the  property,  owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  heirs  ;  so  noonc  feels  dis¬ 
posed  to  invest  the  necessary  amount  to 
make  them  attractive.  Returning  we 
went,  up  the  Ojo  Caliente  river  twenty- 
four  miles,  to  the  valle,  through  good 
crops  where  there  was  any  tillable 
.ground.  The  Ojo  Caliente  has  a  narrow 
bottom  and  a  good  deal  of  water,  so  the 
fields  were  not  so  badly  scorched  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  where 
all  the  water  they  have  is  used  up,  and 
more  prayed  for  in  vain. 

From  the  Ojo  Caliente  to  Cerro  San 
Antonio  we  passed  through  the  best 
sheep  range  we  had  seen.  About  twen¬ 
ty  miles  square  on  the  tributaries  of  Las 
Tusas  and  upper  Ojo  Caliente  has  excel¬ 
lent  pasturage,  and  not  half  occupied. 
Down  the  Conejos  across  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  up  the  Trenchant  to  Fort 
Garland  again,  was  a  pleasant  ride.  At 
the  Fort  we  found  Mr.  Proutsuud  party. 
Topographical  Engineers,  getting 
ready  to  start  for  the  Gunnison 
courtry.  They  had  examined  the  Ra¬ 
ker  Park  mines  and  followed  the  San 
Cristobal  down  to  the  Gunnison,  and 

J 

were  going  to  examine  the  Mosco  Pas 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  then  go  f.cruss 
the  main  range,  via  Coehatope  Pass,  t< 
tire  Log  Pinos  Agency,  with  wagon- 
ami  then  with  pack  animals  to  Slat 
River,  and  across  to  Roaring  Fork  an- 
Eagle  River,  and  across  the  Tennease-. 
Pass  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.- 
One  of  our  party,  Alex  Thronton,  wen 
with  them  as  guide.  The  party  consist 
ed  of  sixteen  and  an  escort  of  twenty  sol 
diers.  The  country  through  which  the\ 
will  pass  is  very  interesting  ami  vvii 
-ome  day  have  a  population  of  its  own 
Hie  lower  valleys  of  the  Roaring  Fori 
ire  warm  and  well  watered.  Cumin; 
from  San  Luis  valley  to  Wet  Mountaii 
valley  wo  crossed  thro’ Medicine.  Medn 
nos  Muddy,  Sandy, or  No  Name  puss, as  i 
variously  called;  each  different  party  tint 
passes  through  orhearsofit,  gives  it  a  new 


name.  It,  i -iihe  pass  to  open  a  Wagoi 
road  from  Pueblo  to  the  San  i  n 
mines,  cutting  off  about  30  miles  of  dis¬ 
tance  now  travelled  via  ‘‘Sangrede  Cri.- 
to.M  A  wagon  road  can  he  made  throng! 
this  pass  for  about  $-100,  perhaps  less,  as: 
we  woundn’t  want  a  belter  thing  •  Imn 
oil  road  at  Si  per  wagon  through  t’-(-. 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  II  is  fiv< 
•nijes  north  of  Mosei  *  pass.  Arriving  hi' 
Rositn.w*  found  twenty  cabin?  ami  ? h r . 
or  four  good  houses,  instead  of  the  tva 
logo  ibius  wo  left  three  weeks  before. mm 
t bout  100  men  working  new  location.- 
some  of  them  yielding  rich  o re.  ami  w» 
•oncludf  o  to  stay  with  the  Hardscrabble 
nines  until  another  summer,  when  the 
proger-iing  fever  may  overtake  us  again 
md  carry  us  back  to  our  first  love  on  the 
Uucompahgre.  r>.  r. 

~  mines  and  Mining. 
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Tht  mother  lodes  of  the  Ameri-  g  oo 
can  continent  have  few  il  any  k  ^ 
counterparts  among  the  mines  of  >  ojj 
the  old  world,  nnd  stand  entirely 
alone  in  the  matter  of  productive¬ 
ness  and  extent.  At  the  date  of 
the  discovery  of  America  the 


amount  of  precious  metals  known 
to  exist  in  Europe  was  about  $170,- 
•••  000,000,  while  in  1600  it  had  quad- 
----  rupled,  and  to  day  it  is  estimated 
that  over  $3,600,000,000  of  coined 
bullion  is  afloat  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  has  been  mined  from  tho groat 
mother  veins  of  America,  which 
have  so  far  been  found  only  along 
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in  the  great  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  Alaska  to  Pata¬ 
gonia.  The  groat  mass  of  metal 
produced  by  these  veins  directly, 
has  beon  silver,  though  indirectly 
nearly  as  much  gold  originated  in 
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them,  as  will  be  seen  in  what  fol- 4  00 
lows.  4  00 

The  Vota  Madre  of  Guanajuato, 
Moxico,  was  first  opened  during 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  after . 

yielding  many  millions  of  silver,  ..... 
Was  abandoned.  In  1760  it  was 
re-opened,  and  in  1768  an  immense 
body  of  ore  was  struck  at  a  depth 
of  240  foot,  from  which  nearly  li 
$1,000,000  annually  was  taken,  up 
to  1810.  A  shaft  2,000  feet  deep 
was  then  sunk,  which  developed 
the  fact  that  at  a  depth  of  l,20o  feet 
Ufhe  ch  surface  ores  deteriorated  II 


00 

00 


I  in  quality  and  were  desseminated 
more  evenly  through  tho  body  of 
the  vein.  In  this  6ame  year  the 
mine  was  abend  oned  and  allowed 
to  fill  with  water.  Fifteen  years 
6  later  it  was  again  rc*opened  by 
_  the  Anglo- American  company,  but 
the  enormous  expense  of  drainage 
forbade  any  profit  and  it  was  once 
.more  closed.  At  present  it  is 
being  worked  by  the  United  Mexi¬ 
can  company,  who,  by  saving  low 
grade  ores,  aro  raising  its  annual 
product  to  something  like  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  past.  Upon  the  Vota 
Madv#  is  the  celebrated  Valeu- ' 


of  $6,000,000.  llis  successor  con¬ 
tinued  tho  working  of  the  mine, 
but  in  attempting  to  operate  be¬ 
low  tho  level  of  the  adit  was  final¬ 
ly  overpowered  at  a  depth  'of  325 
feet  by  tho  waters,  and  the  mine 
was  abandoned.  In  1823  the  En¬ 
glish  Real  del  Monte  company  re¬ 
opened  it.  and  by  the  aid  of  pow¬ 
erful  steam  machinery  worked  it 
to  the  depth  of  710  feet  below  the 
tunnel,  when  tho  waters  again 
overpowered  them,  add  the  mine 
was  closed  and  sold  for  a  moro 
nothing. 


The  great  mines  of  tho  Potosi 
ciana  mine,  with  a  history  as  ro-  iu  Bolivia,  which  wore  rather  a 
mantle  as  can  well  be  imagined,  segregation  of  a  large  number  of 
According  to  Humboldt,  a  Spani-  i  minor  1  odes  into  one  principal  ore 
ard  by  tho  name  of  Obergon  se-  channel,  have  produoed  a  total  of 
looted  tho  location  upon  a  portion  $1,200,000,000,  and  are  annually 
of  the  lode  before  then  uupros  yielding  now  from  eight  to  twelve  F0?} 
pectod.  After  working  for  a  longi  millions,  though  not  worked  with  33 
•timo  with  no  returns  an  immense^  ftojthing  liko  the- energy  and  sci- 
body  of  oro  was  struck,  from  ence  that  has  been  concentrated 
which,  from  January,  1787  to  June,  upon  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  ,  00 
17 yi,  nearly  $15,000,000  was1)-  United  States.  To  the  great  moth- >  ^ 
taken,  making  its  owner  one  of$er  lodes  of  tho  latter  we  now  turn, <  :s3 
the  richest  men  in  the  world  at  and  find  four  to  whom  that  desig-  i  go 
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..  that  time.  Tho  whole  veiu  since  nation  can  be  applied,  viz.,  the 
its  discovery  has  yielded  iu  the  '1  Comstock  and  the  Raymond  and 
_  neighborhood  of  the  immense  sum  3  Ely  of  Nevada,  the  Moss  lode  of 


of  $800,000,000. 

TheVeta  Grande  of  Zacatocas  < 
from  1548  to  1832  produced  $666,- 
000,000.  In  places  it  is  over  fifty 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  narrow- - 
mg  below  to  a  comparatively 
small  seam,  though  of  great  extent. 


^  Its  ores  also  become  poor  at  depth,  ^  gy  than  any  othor  vein  upon  the 
but  incrouso  greatly  iu  quantity,  jo  continent.  A  depth  of  1800  feet 
so  that  the  general  character  of  and  ovor  has  been  reached  upon 
"  the  vein  cannot  be  said  to  have  do-  j  the  vein,  and  as  yot  no  deteriora- 


Arizonr,  and  the  gold  mother  lode 
of  California. 

Tho  Comstock  needs  but  little 
description  being  so  well  known. 
Since  its  discovery  in  1859  it  has 
produoed  nearly  $150,000,000,  and  76 
has  been  worked  with  more  ener- 


"teriorsted.  Its  production  has 
now  again  reached  a  high  figure 
on  account  of  the  availability  of 
low  grndos  of  ores. 

The  Biscanya,  another  great 


mother  lode  of  Mexico,  has  been 
_  the  theater  of  huge  operations  and 
disastrous  failures.  In  1749,  Bus-  1 
tamente,  a  Spaniard,  commenced 
a  tunnel  for  the  lode  ts  effect  its 
ilj  drainage.  He  died  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Don  Terreros,  who, 
after  running  9,000  feet,  cut  the 
vein  COO  feet  below  the  surface 
aud  found  a  great  body  of  ore, 
from  whiohe  extracted  a  net  profit 


tion  found  in  the  quality  orquan- 
a  tity  of  the  ore.  The  limit  of  ad¬ 
vantageous  mining  from  the  sur- 
3  face  has  however  been  nearly 
reached,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 


1  provision  ~  ^ 

j  which  will  cut  and  drain  tho  lode 


at  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  the  Corn- 
stock  would  soon  have  to  be  aband¬ 
oned  as  unprofitable. 

The  Raymond  and  Ely  mine  is 
of  very  reosut  looation,  but  is  pro¬ 
ducing  at  present  a  larger  amount 
of  bullion  than  any  other  silver 
mine,  under  ODe  management,  in 
the  world.  Over  $4,000,000  was 
yielded  in  1872,  and  an  idea  can 
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'  1873  was  $18,000. 


be  had  of  its  value  from,  the  fact) 
that  the  local  tax  upon  its  bullion 
produce  for  ,tbo  first  quarter  of 


den  and  hia  present  labors,  the 
JJew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
pays  the  following  high  compii" 
mentr 


Western  Wonderland. — In 


his  tar-off  Colorado  explorations, 

r  r  1  ■  I  *  i:  til  /,  Knnfl  * 


tho  future  when  the  Apache  is  no  '  jy  organized  its  work  at  Wash- 
more  and  the  Southern  Pacific  before  it  took  the  field, 

railroad  is  an  accomplished  fact.  ftnj  wben  it  reached  the  territory  % 
Last  and  greatest  of  all  in  cx-  tQ  be  BUrveye(j  all  its  members  « 
tent,  production,  and  size,  ie  the  fe||  into  their  proper  places  and  £ 
greet  California  gold  vein,  or  tho  per{ormed  their  separate  duties  J 
mother  lode  of  the  Sierra  Nevad-  w|(b  tbe  accuraey  of  a  Prussian 
as.  This  fissure  has  been  distinct-  Btalf  iu  war-time.  The  urea  to 
ly  traced,  with  occasional  infcer-  bo  examined  is  about  thiity-two 
ruptions,  for  nearly  oigbtjf  miles,  f  thousand  square  miles.  This  in -6b’ 
Atjhe  crossing  of  tbo  main  rivers  c|n(]es  the  coal  fields  and  a  part^ 
it  is  lost  almost  always,  but  again  of  tbe  gG}d  and  silver  region  of  — 
found  in  tho  bluffs  beyond,  in  (j0|orado,  the  highest  ranges  of  oo^ 
places  cropping  out  like  a  wall  of  moulltains  in  the  Territory,  and,- 
quavtz  for  miles.  Besides  having  ja  jt8  variety  of  geological  depos-* 
been  in  all  probability  the  source  u ut q ral  products  and  scenery ... 

of  many  of  the  rich  plaoers  and  fajrly  represents  the  character0., 
bars  that  have  yielded  tliek  milli-  and  resources  of  Colorado,  Per 
oils  of  gold,  tbo  lode  is  worked  in  NVOrk  about  the  middle--- 

a  great  number  of  locations  with  0f  May,  the  explorers  have  push-!!. 
\  suooesa.  The  metal  is  found  in  e(j  abead  with  resistless  energy. 

|  fide  particles  quite  evenly  distrib-  rphev  have  climbed  lofty  moun**-^- 
i  uted  in  the  chimneys  aad  pockets,,  tain  peaks,  where  one  false  Step 
1,  und  existing  in  smal,or  quantities  would  8eml  them  tumbling  down  ; 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  vein.  to  death;  they  have  forded  raging - 
Colorado  has  contributed  sever-  ’  r-vera;  lbcy  baVe  fought  grizzlies; 
al  gold  and* silver  mines  of  mam-1  f.  |‘iaVe  suffered  from  treeZing, ,y 
moth  extent  ahd  richness,  a  des«?  jr0,n  tempests  and  from  starva*;; 
cription  of  which  will  be  given  ir^  but  whatever  miseries  they  . 

subsequent  issues.— Rocky  Moun-  ,  ’  p.ulnrcd  they  have  kept  the  . 


one  14*000  feet  high,  eau  be  eeeu  ton,  and  reduce  everything  to 
. ..r ... t\a  uiintaa  in  dnlnriu  ocipntibc  older  lor  presentation 
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source  of  revenue ,  dec. — Continued. 
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siut'ss  dispatch.  Of  the  results 
/  °*  the  explorations  thus  far  con¬ 

ducted  we  have  oniy  scanty  ad* 
vices.  It  is  said  that  positively^ 
the  highest  peak  in  Colorado  Las 
been  found  at  last,  and  its  new 
name  is  the  very  striking  one— 
“The  Mountain  oi  the  Holy 
Cross.”  This  takes  its  title  (rota  ' 
the  fact  that  its  face  is  furrowed 
by  two  immense  ravines,  cross* 
ing  at  right  angles,  filled  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  so  present¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  miles  away,  the  ’j 
aspect  of  a  white  cross,  This 
champion  peak  is  14.350  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mt 

Hayden,  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
was  measured  in  1872  and  found 
to  be  13.400  feet  high.  The 
mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  takes 
precedence  in  Colorado,  and 
ranks  among  the  mountain  mon¬ 
archy  ot  the  world.  It  is  only 
surpassed  on  this  coutrneut  by 
Mount  Rainier,  by  Mount  St. 
Elias,  of  the  Wind  River  range, 
16.000  feet, and  by  Mount  Brown 
16  000,  and  Mount  Hooker,  15.- 
700,  of  British  Columbia.  It  will 
probably  never  be  Dr.  Haydeu’a  j 
fortune  again  to  astonish  the 
world  as  he  did  wheu  he  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  mysteries  of  the 
Yellowstone  country — that  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  national  pos«» 
sessions,  excepting  only  Yose* 
mite  valley;  but  we  judge,  from 
the  bits  ot  intelligence  that  reach  , 
us,  that  his  preseut  labors  in  Col-  r 
orado  will  disclose  a  region  of  i 
the  wildest  and  most  beuutiful 
natural  scenery,  rich  in  resources 
and  offering  the  most  substantial 
reward  to  hardy  settlers.  At  the 
9ume  time  he  will  be  (La  means 
of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  many 
branches.  These  explorations 
pay — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  government  euteiM 
prises.  They  are  of  great  im¬ 
mediate  utility  in  making  the 
whole  world  acquainted  with  the 
wealth  and  manifold  attractions 
of  the  United  States,  aud  stimu¬ 
lating  immigration. 


Northern  Colorado. 


Tlic  Prosperous  New  Colony  of  Green 
City— Progress  mid  General 
Prosperity. 
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[Special  Correspondence  of  Denver  Tribune.] 

Green  City,  Col.,  May  28,  ’73. 

It  will  probably  interest  some  of 
your  thousands  of  readers,  among 
whom  are  many  friends  of  the  South- 
Western  Colony  and  of  Green  City,  to 
learn  who  will  constitute  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  those  enterprises  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  ;  the  annual  election  for  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  colony  aud  trustees  of  the 
town  having  taken  place  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  24th  inst. 

The  meeting  w'as  largely  attended, 
and  the  new  officers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  elected  unanimously. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Barna,  the  late 
popular  aud  energetic  President  of  the 
colony,  having  declined  a  re-nomina¬ 
tion,  J.  Alex.  Pace  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent;  Joseph  T.  Evans,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Alward  White,  Secretary; 
Robert  F.  Jackson,  Treasurer ;  P.  C. 
Hoy,  General  Superintendent  at  Green 
City  ;  Dr.  Alward  White  and  J.  Alex. 
Paco,  Superintendents  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Immigration;  and  D.  H. 
Payne,  G.  H.  Ramsey,  E.  L.  Minter, 
Capt.  J.  D,  Hyde  aud  Dr.  James  Stew¬ 
art,  Trustees  of  the  Towrn  of  Green 
City. 

All  of  these  are  gentlemen  of  ex¬ 
perience,  intelligence  aud  high  char¬ 
acter,  and  their  election  gives  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  preseut  prosperity  of  the 
colony  willMiot  only  be  maintained, 
but  even  accelerated  in  the  future. 

Since  the  date  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent’s  last  letter,  a  number  of  substan¬ 
tial  and  desirable  colonists  have  ar¬ 
rived,  and  are  even  now  arranging 
for  business.  Among  others,  Messrs. 
Frederick  Brind  and  B.  E.  Hurt  have 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  engaging- 
in  general  merchandise,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  purchased  a  large  portion  of 
their  stock  in  Denver  ;  thus  it  is,  that 
the  success  of  the  colony  enterprises 
ou  the  lower  Platte  valley,  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  yours ,  the  “Queen  Citv 
of  the  Plains.”  Mr.  E.  L.  Minter,  a 
substantial  and  influential  gentleman, 
recently  arrived  from  Mississippi,  is 
also  expecting  to  open  a  stock  of  as¬ 
sorted  goods  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  wre  are  advised  that  one  of  your 
most  enterprising  citizens  is  contem¬ 
plating  a  similar  adventure  in  our 
midst. 
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With  these  facilities  for  supplying 
ourselves  at  home ,  there  will  be  no 
need  in  the  future,  of  expending,  as 
we  are  doing-  at  present  from  $500  to 
$1,000  per  week  in  Greeley  and  Evans 
for  merchandise. 

We  are  anticipating  during  the  next 
week  unusually  lively  times  in  our 
little  town,  as  a  festival  will  be  had 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  fund 
for  building  a  school  house  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  audience  room,  and  also,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  advent  of  water  in  the 
town,  furnished  by  ditch  number  one, 
of  the  South-west  Colony  Ditch  Com¬ 
pany.  Gay  and  festive  scenes  will  no 
doubt  be  enacted,  and  I  guess  that  the 
water  will  be  somewhat  mixed  on  that 
hilarious  occasion.  Yours, 

Ilto  Plata.  rl 
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[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  TRr RIINK.J 

Gjreicley,  Colorado,  Oct.  12.  —  I  caine  up  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  from  Kansas  City,  stopping 
at  Lawrence  and  Topeka,  and  reaching  Denver  ai 
daylight  on  Tuesday  (yesterday)  morning.  There  has 
been  rain  at  intervals  throughout  the  past  month 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  while  Kansas, 
so  far  westward  as  her  settlements  extend,  had  « 
wet  August,  and  frequent  rains  since,  converting  thf 
dust  of  her  trodden  ways  into  a  black,  tarry  mud 
very  creditable  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  but  rnosi 
revolting  to  human  feet— in  fact,  to  all  feet  what 
ever.  Kansas  lias  had  no  thoroughly  dry  Summei 
since  that  of  I860;  and,  though  her  last  July,  and  pari 
of  August,  were  quite  dry,  she  has  suffered  far  leaf 
for  water  this  year  than  New-England  or  southern 
New-York.  Her  early  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
are  a  light  crop;  the  late  ones  have  done  well,  and 
were  green  aud  growing  when  I  passed  them,  and 
so  remained  (I  presume)  up  to  this  morning 
when  Colorado  has  had  her  first  frost, 
save  on  the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  as  I  pre¬ 
sume  has  Kansas  also. 

I  passed  through  the  Buffalo  region  on  Monday; 
and  my  best  impressions  of  tho  average  fertility  of 
its  soil  were  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  af¬ 
forded  by  the  excavations  for  the  Railroad.  Water 
only  is  needed  to  make  this  vast  expanse  of  rolling 
prairie  yield  abundant  crops  of  the  small  grains,  of 
vegetables,  and  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses.  And 
water  may  be  had  extensively  by  the  simple  procoss 
of  damming  the  many  affluents  of  the  Smoky  Hill. 
Republican,  and  Arkansas,  and  holding  the  abundant 
floods  of  Winter  and  early  Spring  to  irrigate  the 
plains  and  gentle  slopes  in  May  and  June;  after 
which,  most  crops  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
W ells  sunk  to  an  average  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  on 
the  crests  of  tho  frequent  “  divides,”  and  each  pumped 
by  the  force  of  a  windmill,  will  subserve  the  same 
end  in  thousands  of  localities  where  streams  are  tin-' 
available.  And,  when  these  fail,  Artesian  wells  will; 
often  be  resorted  to,  each  of  them  sufficing  to  moisten' 
adequately  a  square  mile  of  cultivation.  Of  course,, 
these  will  not  be  generally  employed  while  millions' 
of  acres  remain  vacant  which  can  be  rendered  arable  - 
at  far  less  cost-;  but  the  child  is  bom  who  will  see 
the  Buffalo  region  (whence  tho  buffalo  have  been 
all  but  exterminated)  pretty  thickly  dotted  with 


dwellings  surrounded  by  extensive  farms,  outside  < 
and  between  which  wide  ranges,  less  eligibly  si 
uated,  will  be  pastured  by  ever-multiplying  herds  t 
cattle.  J  j 

Denver  is  better  built  but  not  larger  than  I  e: 
pected  to  find  her.  Brick  blocks  are  rather  the  rn 
than  the  exception,  and  there  is  more  trade  in  pr 
gross,  more  teams  in  the  streets,  more  transiei 
guests  in  tho  hotels,  than  I  had  anticipated.  H 
growth  has  been  substantial,  not  rapid,  sin 
her  first  log  cabins  were  erected  in  the  Autun 
of  1858.  When  I  first  visited  her,  in  June,  'E 
I  judge  that  she  had  over  one  hundred  of  the 
cabins ;  all  of  which  have  passed  away  or  bet 
transformed,  and  she  now  has  about  1,000  hous 
and  7,000  people.  She  has  long  made  her  ovt 
Flour  (an  excellent  article)  exclusively  from  Cc 
orado  Wheat  ground  in  mills  rim  by  water  fro 
the  South  Platte ;  her  first  large  Woolen  Factory  hi 
just  gone  to  work,  and  is  soon  to  be  supplemented  l 
others;  while  her  Coal  is  brought  from  ample  min 
scarcely  twelve  m  iles  distant,  near  which  Iron  O 
in  abundance  invites  the  attention  of  industry  ai 
enterprise.  Our  country  has  few  beds  of  Coal  mo 
extensive  than  that  which  skirts  for  hundreds  < 
miles  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ai 
proffers  a  cheap  source  of  power  for  every  kind 
machinery.  Denver  is  just  beginning  to  grow. 

For  the  Mines  of  Colorado,  after  long  baffling  tl 
hopes  they  so  early  excited,  are  at  length  begi 
ning  fully  to  justify  and  realize  them.  I  cann 
doubt  the  testimony  so  amply  proffered  that  vei 
rich  veins  of  Silver,  as  well  as  of  Gold,  have  recent 
been  discovered  on  the  waters  of  the  Boulder  ai 
other  streams  heading  near  Long’s  Peak,  and  th 
their  yield  in  1870  very  far  exceeds  that  of  any  pr 
vious  year,  yet  will  almost  certainly  be  doubled 
1871.  I  believe  most  of  those  who  work  their  ov 
mines  are  doing  well :  so  are  those  who  work  t 
mines  of  others ;  but,  as  to  the  owners  of  these  lafet* 
the  writer  hereof  prefers  to  say  nothing.  If  they  a 
receiving  handsome  dividends,  they  will  doubtless  1 
their  friends  know  it.  I  conclude,  however,  th 
non-resident  stockholders  in  Colorado  mines  are  n 
now  being  swindled  nearly  so  much  as  they  former 
were. 

Apart-  from  herdsmen,  there  is  a  plentiful  lack 
farmers  throughout  this  territory  north  of  t 
Arkansas,  and  for  an  excellent  reason.  The  so 
though  rich,  needs  irrigation;  and  irrigation  is  an  s 
which  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  retail  operations.  ' 
tap  a  river,  and  so  divert  a  portion  of  its  waters  as 
moisten  fields  a  mile  from  its  bank,  involves  an  or 
lay  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  and  such  outlay  ve 
few  pioneer  farmers  are  able  to  meet.  A  thousai 
of  them  may  be  able  to  pay  $100  each,  while  $100, C 
well  expended  would  secure  to  each  all  the  water 
needed ;  but  this  involves  Cooperation,  for  which  ft 
pioneers  are  as  yet  thoroughly  ripe;  so  the  ri 
delta  between  the  North  and  South  Plattes  and  t. 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has,  for  t 
most  part,  yielded  little  except  dry  grass  to  satis 
human  needs. 

Union  Colony  (as  most  of  my  readers  are  alrea< 
aware)  was  first  organized  by  a  meeting  in  Cooper  I 
stit-ute  last  Autumn,  whereby  a  settlement  in  the  1 
West  was  resolved  on.  and  a  committee  of  three  se 
out  to  explore  and  locate,  A  location  on  one  of  t 
sources  of  the  Arkansas,  somewhat  east  of  the  ba 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  had  been  previous 
contemplated;  but  the  committee,  after  extensi 
travel,  inquiry,  and  observation,  decided  to  locato 
the  crossing  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  by  t 
Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  half  way  between  Cheyen 
and  Denver,  and  reaching  from  the  South  Platte 
both  sides  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  for  about  t 
miles,  and  extending  nearly  as  far  north  and  sou 
along  the  railroad.  Several  older  settlers  witl 
this  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles  wt 
bought  out ;  some  joined  the  colony ;  others  w( 
simply  let  alone,  while  the  land  around  them  w 
bought  of  the  Railroad  Company  or  of  the  Govei 
ment.  A  payment  by  several  hundred  members 
$5  each  for  expenses  and  $150  for  lands,  to  be  equ 
ably  divided  among  the  colonists,  formed  the  fins 
cial  basis  of  the  enterprise. 
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'  Last  April,  before  any  "building  but  a  seven-Sy^ 
tfinerpost-ofiice  had  been  erected,  members  began  to 
htriVo,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  their  families. 
There  was  (and  is)  no  railroad  depot ;  there  was  no 
lumber,  no  brick,  no  lime;  and  never  a  tree  in  sight 
but  a  few  miserable  cotton-woods  skirting  the  Cache 
la  Poudre  and  the  Platte,  and  fading  away  in  the 
distance.  Many  failed  to  realize  that  no  time  had 
been  allowed  for  erecting  a  hotel  and  other  con¬ 
veniences.  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  with  $150  per  head;  they  wanted  their  money  s 
worth  in  land,  and  then  wanted  it  over  again  in 
divers  comforts  and  accommodations.  Not  finding 
a  ready-made  Eden,  they  speedily  decamped,  after 
making  some  trouble  for  the  officers  of  the  colony 
and  fomenting  all  possible  discontent  among  the 
resident  members.  The  colony  has  not  yet  realized 
its  loss  by  their  departure.  ,  , 

Of  course,  the  far  greater  number  remained,  bought 
and  moved  over  habitations  from  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage,  called  up  timber  from  every  side,  built  in  haste 
and  as  well  as  they  might ;  accepted  the  proffered 
resignation  of  the  officers,  and  at  once  reelected  them 
by  an  overwhelming  majority;  ratified  their  un¬ 
authorized  act  in  contracting  for  an  irrigating  canal 
or  ditch  six  miles  long,  whereby  water  from  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  was  brought  into  the  embryo  village 
some  time  in  May ;  divided  the  land  into  building- 
lots  at  the  center,  more  lots  surrounding  these,  and 
filling  out  the  mile  square  whereon  the  village  is 
planted ;  then  five-acre  lots  surround  these  for  a 
mile  on  every  side,  beyond  which  are  forty,  eighty, 
and  one-hundred-and-sixty-acre  allotments  foi 
farmers.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  lands  devoted  to 
agriculture  are  irrigated  by  the  ditch  so  hastily  con¬ 
structed  last  Spring;  but  another  is  now  in  progress, 
on  the  other  (north)  side  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre. 
which  will  be  thirty  miles  long  when  completed, 
will  cost  nearly  $1,000  per  mile,  and  will  irr  igate 
several  thousands  of  acres.  This  is  to  be  finished 
before  the  close  of  the  ensuing  Winter. 

The  village  of  Greelev  now  consists  of  some  three 
hundred  stores  and  dwellings  (including  a  hundred  in 
process  of  erection),  generally  of  wood  and  of  humble 
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ing  Committee,  Cliauncy 
Bartlett;  Trustees  of  the  Corporation, 
Seth  Terry,  E  J  Coffinan,  S  G  Fowler. 
Standing  Committees:  On  Ditches,  J 
Mumford,  E  J  Coffman, R  Streeter;  Print¬ 
ing  and  Advertising,  F  C  Garbutt,  S  G 
Fowler,  B  S  Barnes ;  Water  Power  and 
Manufactories,  R  Streeter,  F  J  Coffman,  b 
C  Garbutt;  Finance, F  C  Garbutt,  J  Mum- 
ford,  B  S  Barnes  ;  Schools,  J  Lincoln,  S  G 
Fowler,  F  C  Garbutt.  Appointments: 
Counsel,  J  II  Wells, Engineer,  R  Fawcett. 
A  tent  suitable  for  public  meetings,  25x85, 
has  been  put  in  place,  and  will  be  used 
until  a  ball  or  church  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  people  is  built.  It  will 
be  christianed  Bowen  Hall,  in  honor  of 
Geo.  S.  Bowen,  one  of  the  most- efficient 
promoters  of  the  colony.  The  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Supt.  of  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Territories,  lias  supplied  li¬ 
brary  books,  papers,  and  hymn  books  for 
a  union  Sunday  School,  and  oil  last. 
Sunday  formed  a  preliminary  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  Presbyterian  Church.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
it  is  expected  that  about  $2,000  will  be 


raised  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 


architectural  pretensions,  though  several  of  them 
would  do  credit  to  any  village.  Most  trades  are  here 


pursued,  and  almost  anything  can  be  bought  m  the 
stores  that  ought  to  he  sold  anywhere.  There  is  no 
grogshop,  and  Alcoholic  Liquors  are  not  sold  except 
by  druggists  as  medicine,  or,  if  otherwise,  then  very 
stealthily,  and  in  violation  of  compact.  More  houses 
will  he  built  here  so  fast  as  mechanics  can  he  found 
to  put  them  up ;  hut  I  trust  ten  will  go  up  on  the 
out-lots  to  every  one  in  the  village ;  so  that,  whereas 
there  are  now  three  hundred  of  the  latter  to  one  hund¬ 
red  of  the  former,  I  hope  to  chronicle  a  year  hence 
that  there  are  eight  hundred  on  the  farm  lands  to 
four  hundred  in  the  village.  . 

At  first  and  for  months,  everything  combined  to 
discourage  agricultural  enterprise.  Distrust  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  lack  of  water  for  irrigation,  fear 
of  Indians,  lack  of  teams  and  implements,  &c.,  &c., 
were  the  lions  in  the  way.  These  having  happily 
vanished,  and  the  crops  of  all  kinds  having  proved 
abundant  wherever  the  roving  cattle  did  not  eat 
them  up,  no  excuse  remains  for  longer  huddling  in 
the  village,  and  many  are  preparing  to  claim  and 
improve  their  farm-lands.  Wheat  sowed  in  June 
yielded  thirty  bushels  per  acre  this  year;  1  trust 
that  not  less  than  a  thousand  acres  will  be  sown  ia 
the  three  Spring  months  of  1871,  and  that  i, he  aver¬ 
age  yield  will  not  fall  below  forty  bushels  per  acre,. 

II..  <jr- 


sembly  in  Chicago  to  assist  in  building  a 
l  church  at  Longmont  for  that  denomina¬ 
tion.  From  the  prominent  relation  Gov. 
$  Bross  bears  to  the  colony  and  his  conn ec- 
-  tion  with  the  church,  there  can  be  no 
-  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  movement. 


2  The  general  office  of  the  colony,  hereto- 


J  fore  located  in  Chicago,  will  be  removed 
to  Longmont,  President  Terry  being  com¬ 


missioned  to  attend  to  the  transfer  vvhih 
on  his  visit  east. 
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The  New  Clines — The  town 
t’arrihoo— Activity. 


of 


20  00 


Carriboo,  Nov.  1. — Having  visited 


1 


Longmont  Items. 


The  following  is  a  perfect  list  of  the 
elected  officers,  standing  committees  and 
.appointments  of  the  Cliicago-Colorado 
Colony,  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
May  2d,  1871:  President,  Seth  Terry; 
Vice  President,  Burton  S  Barnes ;  Secreta¬ 
ry,  Frank  C  Garbutt;  Treasurer,  John 
Townley;  Executive  Committee,  J  Mum- 
ford,  George  S  Bowen,  William  Bross,  J 
Lincoln,  F  J  Coffman,  R  Streeter;  Audit- 


the  above  mines  in  the  Grand  Island* 
00  District,  I  will  give  you  a  few  notes1 
thereon.  At  present  there  are  five  prin-1 
bo  co  cd)a^  shaits  open,  in  a  line  some  three 

.  or  lour  miles  long,  and  on  hxffis 

named  the  Idaho,  Carriboo,  Boulder, 
io  co  Trojan  and  Sovereign  People.  Tbe  Car 
riooo  lias  a  shaft  about  90  feel  deep  with 


. several  drifts  and  a  considerable  quanti 

tv  of  rich  mineral  is  being  taken  out 

. daily,  and  sent  to  Central.  A  1  rge 

house  is  in  the  process  ot  erection  upon 
the  shaft,  and  a  whim  is  to  be  placed  m 
-- — :  position  soon.  I  be  other  mines  are  not 
opened  to  an  equal  extent,  indeed  much 
is  in  an  incomplete  state,  but  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  rega-d  to  them  is  acknowledged  J 
to  be  highly  favorable. 


I  AH  I  Ml  I 


The  town  of  Caribuo  is  in  a  gulclisotne 
500  l’eet  below  the  mine  of  this  name, 
and  it  consists  of  about  30  houses,  a 
small  part  completed;  and  there  are 
some  small  grocery  stores  and  a  large 
boarding  house,  but  no  hotel,  and  decent 
accommodations  cannot  be  obtained. 
Messrs.  Breiza  &  (’utter,  the  owners  of 
the  mine,  are  building  a  good  road  down 
to  Brown's  ranch,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
good  road  from  thence  to  Central— 20 
miles.  Tho  largest  and  best  house  in 
the  place  is  intended  for  a  liquor  and 
gambling  establishment.  The  elevation 
of  this  mine  is  over  8,000  feet,  and  the 
snowv  range  is  but  a  lew  miles  distant. 

Teams  are  coming  and  going  constant- 
1  v,.and  a  sort  of  express  runs  from  Cen¬ 
tral  daily  with  passengers.  Provisions 
aud  goods  are  by  no  means  dear.  A  ^ 
great  many  miners  are  flocking  thither  . 
to  see  w  hat  the  chances  may  be,  and  j 
wages  are  $3.25  per  day,  with  a  luli  sup-  | 
ply.  From  all  that  one  can  gather  the  ; 


h  taking  m\s  If  t«»  a .luxurious  couch. 

I  wus  awakened  by  tho  re  urn  of  J}„  / 
the  Doctor,  and  Mr  E.  It  was  evi- 
N  dent,  from  tin  ir  liil  . ri ’ that  tlicy 
would  have  prolonged  their  wako- 
fu  ness  hut  the  usually  friendly 
stove  no  now  radiating, much  ca  or 
ie,  th  y  sinui’ta  eousy  but  sil.  nt  y 
pO'-tjairn  d  a  fin  ther  si  ting  up.  ^o.  n 
followed  the  usual  uhoic!  and  then 
darkness  roigun  d  almost  supreme- 
‘Tin  re,  !;ow  is  that  f  r  dark ?  ’  “It 
u n  man  s :  ys  tut  tsu  t  dark,  h e  s  a 
rascal!  ’  The  la  ter  remark  was  ev- 
I  idem ly  made  hy  the  one  who  had 
loot  yet  quhe  divested  himself,  and 
“to  whom  more  light  would  have 
"“been  convenient.  Now  b  gm  tin* 
conversation:  r!  lie  l'ccords  of  too 


piv,  r  rum  uii  ijjj.-  -  .-i - 

prospects  are  that  a  great  deal  of  silver  p.v;t  were  t tu  ned  over  ;  the  prewnt? 

will  be  taken  out  of  all  ihese  mines,  ...  .  \  and  the  !u!mv  sp  ciliated 

stm  it  must  always  be  said  that  “douot-  ---1  *us  '  .  -  . 

ful  things  are  very  unceruun.  i  up  u;  hut  Morpheus  n  mil}  l.tnceo 

Travix  r  ^ — ....  historians.  '1  hen  out-do  rs 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL 


To  and  from  South  Pass  City. 

On  the  5th  instant,  in  company  - 
with  Dr.  D.  Iv.  Morrison,  I  start¬ 
ed  on  the  1:20  a.  m„  eastward 

bound  irain,  for  South  Lifv. 

Nothing  of  sped  d  inter,  st  occnriee 

while  we  Wire  aboard.  1>  }  n 
lion  being  the  South,  rn  te.mr  oiso, 
of  the  S  P.  stigo  n  utc,  we  stopper. 
„ff  here,  and  rl-paired  to  the  head- 
qaa-t-rs  oi  Mr.  A  bert  E.  l:,n.(lb  p  ■ 
the  Manager  of  tho  only  >' 

‘'lino  to  our  destination 


passenger 

W 


We  were  hi  ally  recoil- 
hespi  nbly  entertained  in  the  •'< 
f.irirsbed  upartm  ntsot  Mr.h- 
..  _ _  1.0  ,-ti  v  of  a  suppor  ot 


i vi  <1 .  and  si. 


a  1  partook  he  rti  y  of  a  suppor  ^ 

ham  an  !  eggs  M 

applo-bult.  r,  genuine  Java 

S,  ,  al  the  ,vol  ham.bhcd  table  ol 

Mr.  I  log:  n. 

Being  left  alo.  e  during  the  latter 


r,  of  the  evening  m 


ihe  comfort: 


11:011  out-d.o  rs 
and  in,  Silence  seemed  to  have  the 
sw  .V.  At  last  the  half  wailing,  ha!f- 
baik  voice  of  ti  e  Cay.de  sounded 
pitifully  through  the  w  Id  midnight 
,ir.  This  ar  used  a  c  o  us  of  seme 
small-fry  of  the  canine  g.  nus.  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  also  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  heavy  ar.illeiy 
1)  ,w-wows.  Soon  I  entered  the  land 
of  dreams,  and  knew  no  king  more 
breakfast  Was  almost  ready  1 
About  S  o'clock,  a  m.,  wo  w  re 
c  mrsing  our  wav  spot  dily  and  \  leas- 
;l,itly  in  the  coach  and  tour  so  skill 
ihlly  managed  by  Mr.  Brown,  one  of 
the  two  of  the  best  drivers  in  the 
United  States. 

About  thr.  e.  miles  f  om  Bryan  on 
our  left,  could  be  seen  the  ‘Straw- 
.3  ack”  Mound;  and  soon  afterwards 
•Ehrenhreitstein”  Mound.  Shortly 
after  overtaking  two  freight  wagons 
we  passed  the  diamond  field  (!)  Ey 
and  by  the  latter  place  lo  t  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  us,  for  we  arrived  at  the 
Lookout,”  which  commands  a  view 


Uo  p.il'.rof  ...I.-  l.c.x’qt*  .'  .ers-  I  pc-  of  01)0  ()j  tlio  grandest  .cencs  of  the 
r.Kcd  for  ..  while,  the  bite  Message  s,,0„..(.a'ppCj  mountains  that  our 
„t  hi*  Ex  •ellenry,  the  lVcsi.Unt  o  ^  T,;#  Wahweb  « 

I  our  ora.,  Nation-  Sometime  alter  '  . 


luge 


1  vva5  unveiled  to  us.  Wo  were  re- 


mi  nth  cl  of  some  of  the  beautiful  lan- 
-<  guago  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Isra¬ 
el,  for  no  o: her  words  but  inspired 
words  can  so  fully  illustrate  nature  , 
in  its  sublimity:  “Thy  righteous- 
mss  is  like  the  great  mountains.” 
“The  mountains  shall  bring  peace - 
,  to  the  people.”  “Thou  art  inoi'e  g!o 
rious  and  excellent  than  the  moun- " 
tains  of  prey.”  So  much  do  their 
appearance  in  the  distance  resemble  |! 
piles  of  cumulative  cloud  work,  that  sj 
a  stranger  is  not  readily  apt  to  per-  ^ 
cive  the  difference.  We  do  not  get  g 
tired  of  the  scene.  What  a  relief  | 
they  afford  to  the  vast,  sweeping,  l 
solitary  plains  to  the  front  of  us,  to  [ 
the  right  of  us,  and  to  the  left  of  us. 

The  first  living  creatures  that  we 
next  saw,  were  three  Cayotes.  How 
cowardly,  how  sneaking,  and  yet 
how  wolf-like.  A  couple  of  miles 
from  their  retreat,  we  came  to  Green 
River,  where  we  changed  hoives. 
The  stage  ferry-boat  which  is  used 
during  high  water,  now  lies  high 
and  dry ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  river,  we  saw  an  emigrant  wag¬ 
on,  low  and  wet  enough.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  owner  had  ventured,  but 
did  not  win.  King  Frost  with  icy 
scepter,  subjects  the  vehicle  to  stub¬ 
born  dutches,  and  will  not  yield  un* 
til  King  “Sol”  comes  with  bright 
lances  to  its  relief.  Our  coach  went 
up  the  right-hand  shore  until  we 
came  opposite  an  island ;  on  whose 
right  the  waters  are  free;  we  passed 
through  them,  sometimes  coming 
above  the  hubs.  Going  over  the  is¬ 
land,  we  came  to  the  other  branch  ;  - 
we  crossed  on  their  frozen  surface.  - 
Sometime  after  crossing  Sandy  Creek 
where  we  received  another  passen¬ 
ger,  the  young  telegraph  operator  at 
Fort  Stanbeaux,  we  saw  a  herd  of 
about  fifty  antelope.  At  half-past  3 
o’clock,  p.  m.,  we  eame  to  Simpson’s 
Hollow  where  the  Mormon’s  captur¬ 
ed  and  burned  a  provision  train  of 
Gen.  Sidney  Johnson’s  army.  Tra¬ 
ces  of  the  burnt  wagon. *8  can  yet  be 
seen  We  n  xt  crossed  Monument 


GulcirTTuxT  their  [bacon  Gulch  ;  the 
1  ter  takes  its  n  me  from  the  great 
number  of  st  n°s  along  one  of  the 
slopes  and  tops  of  that  locality »  ro- 
s  mb'ing  hams,  sle  uld  is,  and  sid  s- 
Again  wo  saw  nnolnr  herd  of  an  e 
lop  •,  about  75  or  1!'0  in  number. 

Evening  now  cam  *  on  rapid  y 
and  we  were  nb'  ut  1 1  i i* * y  m  ln<  near¬ 
er  the  sro  w-e  pn  d  mount  ins  tl  u: 
wh  n  we  first  looked  upon  them  this 
morning.  One  by  one  the  sc'ting-  i 
sun  withdrew  1  is  gik  iug  rays  t  om  > 
tk.eir  fops.  At  la-t  Hoy  were  all  p 
abandoned, and  soon  the  w’  ole  r  mge  f 


cific 


as- umed  a  leaden  line;  and  from 
their  horizon,  a  del-gli't-d,  1  lue-  skv 
extended  upwards  un  il  reliev*  d  bv 
some  fleecy  clouds  t'ngrd  to  an  or- 
ange  hue  Th,v  d  rk  si  a desof  nig  i? 
were  fal  ing  when  we  crossed  th 
ice  bound  surface  of  the  IV  g  Sa>  dy 
Ore-dr  near  wlp  sc  shores  is  the  Stage 
Ranch  -  Hotel,  whose  sign  is  a  large 
p  dr  of  elk’s  horns  mounted  on  a 
pole.  Wc  enj  ye  1  ourselves  here 
fhr  tlx*  buddings  are  c  mi  fort  be; 


the  apartnv-n  s  neat  and  clean;  thc-jjj^ 


fond  and  drink  of  <h  •  best  vdi  y 
1  w<  1- prepared.  We  also  slept 


an 


/or  the  beds  wer  •  unexcept i  n- 
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aide,  and  our  dr  vo  of  fif-y  miles.  22  25 

*  53  75 

disposed  us  meet  Morpheus  halt  5375 

1  33  75 

ways.  F  r  awhile  the  C-i votes  <1  is - 

1  ,.  .  .  '  ,  .  04  75 

course!  it-  some  of  then*  melanchol  == 

ly  musie.  14  50 

In  the  morning  we  res n "mod  on-  00  00 

journey  about  half-past  7  o'clock  :  ^  50 

AT  1*  S’one  managing  the  reins.  I  .  nn 

do  n  >t  mean  Charley,  at  Evansfon.  00 

I  ut  anoth'rone  of  the  lithoblal  fnm - 

:c4  00 

ilv,  and  who  in  anoth  r  pert  of  thesc  = 
no'es  has  a  1  ready  been  a’lu  led  to  roc  75 

,  ,  Gl  00 

the  air  was  cold.  but.  the  mountan igg  75 
,  .  .  17  25 

scenerv,  now  on  y  twen'y  miles  dis-144  00 

1  ’  •  „  581  00 

tant,  was  so  pleasing  that  the  fro<t 


eiydd  he  more  easily  endured.  We1—— 
c  u'd  p’ainly  sec  Fremont's  Peak.  200 
F  ve  ravens  and  two  ant  lope  w  re !oo  so 
jail  the  living  ereat  res  we  sawbe-^bj 
fore  reaching  Li :  t le  Sandy  C  cek. 
win  re  our  horses  were  unhitched, 
and  xll  hands  assisted  in  getting  the 
c  >aeh  o'  er  the  dangerously  -smooth 


ice.  T wo  or  three  miles  boyond  Dry  a  flock  of  canary  birds  approaching. 
Sand}r  Creek  where  wo  changed  hor  As  usual>  they  were  joyous  and  mer- 
s  s,  we  suv  the  “Mute  Conclave,"  ry|  and*  eveu  after  they  had  passed 
about  a  mile  'o  ihc  left.  After  half  out  of  sight,  they  were  making  the 
an  hour’s  travel  b  yond  the  Pacific-  valley  vocal  with  their  glad  notes. 
Creek  Panel  e,  where  we  changed  ‘-Oh!  that  men  would  praise  the 
bon-es  for  the  last  time,  we  met  two  Lord  for  His  goodness/’  and  thereby 
ox  teams.  We  areas  glad  to  meet  _  make  even  the  wilderness  and  the 
'hese  lines,  1  should  think,  as  pas  solitary,  mountain  passes  glad  for  the 
song  rs  at  sea,  are  to  meet  frier  dh  wonderful  mercies  of  God. 

'hips.  A  few  miles  tardier  and  we  »  In  the  evening,  at  7i  o’clock,  your 


reached  the  locality  where  it  is  said 
'Ome  Springs  send  tribute  from  the 
some  source,  to  th«  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans.  Higher  and  higher 
we  now  rapidly  ris,-  among  the  co'cl 
snow-draped  hills,  and  into  the  light 
air  until  the  lungs  seem  to  refuse  to 
perform  their  functions.  Sweet  Wa¬ 
ter  Creek  reached,  and  its  narrow, 
plea-ant  valley  passed,  we  next  meet 
two  mix  (1  teams  f horses  and  mules) 
not  far  from  Fish  Creek,  which  our 
M.  Id  friend  humorously  remarked, 
receives  its  name  frpm  the  fact  tha 
no  fish  have  ever  been  seen  in  its 
waters.  The  c  untry  from  this  to 
Pino  Cre  k,  reminds  us  of  tire  Black 
Ilills.  The  pines  near  at  hand  and 
the  many  dark-given  spots  along 
the:  mountain  sides,  indicate  a  good 
supply  of  fuel  for  many  years  for 

our  highland  fellow-men. 

At  last  our  second  fifty  miles  of 

travel  is  nearly  completed  ;  and  we 
now  pass  the  little  City  of  the  dead, 
the  unpretentious  Cemetery  near 
the  brow  of  the  hill  commanding  a 
good  view  of  South  Pass  CUy,  which 
is  built  in  Willow  Creek  Canon,  and 
near  its  head.  Our  coach  now  makes 
a  rapid,  almost  perilous  descent;  but, 
knowing  that  Mr.  S.  is  at  his  post,  we 
never  once  think  about  life  insurance 
"  tickets,  which  we  did  not  buy,  and — 
which  are  not  for  sale.  Stopping  at 
1  the  P.  O.,  only  long  enough  to  leave 
_  the  “U.  S.  Mail/’  we  are  not  long  in 
wetting  to  the  comfortable,  home-like 
•'  Hotel  of  Mr.  Kidder. 

During  Sabbath  forenoon,  and  while 
reading  in  a  very  lonely  dell  which 
opens  into  the  Canon,  near  the  City,  I 
was  both  s'wnrised  and  pleased  to  hear 


contributor  conducted  public,  religious 
services  in  the  comfortable,  well-fur¬ 
nished  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Frateiv 
nity.  The  attendance  was  good. 

On  Monday  forenoon,  while  return¬ 
ing  from  a  walk  far  away  down  the 
Canon,  an  animal  which  I  supposed 
to  be  a  large  Cayote,  passed  about  a 
half  mile  to  my  left.  Hastening  for¬ 
ward  to  get  a  rifle,  I  overtook  a  hun¬ 
ter  with  two  dogs,  who  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  my  game,  not  a  Cayote,  but,  as  , 
he  said,  a  genuine  wolf.  Fatigued,  he  ' 
loaned  me  his  needle-gun  ;  I  pursued j 
and  overtook,  not  one,  hut  three. 
They  acted  as  though  waiting  for  some 
otic  to  come.  Having  only  tvyo  cart¬ 
ridges  all  told,  I  halted,  a  moment  or 
two.  hut  finally  concluded  to  advance 
upon  them.  They  moved  olT  leisure¬ 
ly  among  the  rocks  and  across  the  ra¬ 
vines  but  gave  me  a  poor  chance  to 
risk  my  ammunition.  Overcome  at 
Inst  by  the  light  air,  and  chilled  by 
the  cold  winds,  besides  being  unable  j 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  any  more  <d| 
the  trio,  I  descended  into  the  Canon.  J 
and  returned  to  the  City. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  o’clock,  T.  by 
the  grace  of  God,  joined  in  the  Holy 
Hands  of  Matrimony,  two  persons 
whose  names  will  readily  he  recalled 
by  fhos-e  who  have  read  last  week’s 
'  ‘y\GE”  A  royal  supper  at  0  o’clock, 
land  partaken  of  by  a  large  number  of 
7  pleasant,  merry,  and  witty  guests,  and 
=  nll  of  whom  quietly  withdrew  to  their 
;  homes  about.  1 01  o’clock,  the  groom, 

‘  and  bride,  Mr  T\  McAfee,  of  Omen 
Diver,  Mr.  Ftone,  and  myself  w«re 
enabled  to  leave  for  Bryan  about  H 
o’clock.  Much  of  o.ir  wav,  we  had  a| 


T 


nTonfy  of  moonlight:  bnf  on  no<»oijr>f 
of  flic*  very  ooM  *vr,  tbore  was  1  jf f !<• 
or  no  dit-'popfffoo  to  mnt>*6  oufshTo  ob¬ 
servations.  To  boon  from  froo^inor 
wru  the  i m port" n t  consul dm t ?or» .  At 
Tittle  Fnndv,  fill  tbo  mofiebbnes  on- 
iovod  the  novel  tv  of  ror<50,o  Hny  fbo 
ooo ob  oo ro^s  tbo  frozen  f’reob  to  tbo 
forth  or  shove.  A  boot  ft  nWoek.  n.  m., 
n-o  nvrived  fit,  tl'e  Rior  Fnndv  Rnnehe- 
Throe  or  four  wolves  about  a  half 
mi!o  un  tbo  Cmek,  we ~o  making-  tbo 
frosty  air  to  poo m  ‘lon'My-fvostv  with 
their  ftoioful  howl  in",  hot,  tbo  inana- 
yors  of  tbo  Hotel,  had  all  the  tiros  in 
snob  yood  blapt.  and  snob  an  excellent 
breakfast  in  p^onai^tioiy  that  wo  al¬ 
most  foryot  about  oobl  bfvllos  and  be¬ 
numbed  limbs.  Wo  did  not  leave 
the  Ttnnebe  until  about  12  o’eloek,  a. 
m  In  about  seven  hours,  we  arrived 
at  I’ryan. 

After  a  niybt’s  yool  rest,  your  trav¬ 
eler  started  for  Hvanston  ou  the  8:  In 
a.  m.  train,  and  arrived  there  about 
the  schedule  time,  p!°a.sed  with  his 
iourney  to  and  from  South  Pass  Citv. 
if  he  excepts  some  misconduct  which 
he  witnessed  on  the  train,  while  com. 
fey  un  from  Prvan.  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  IT.  P.  Railroad  Company  en¬ 
deavors  to  prevent  the  soand’lous 
proceed inys  which  are  sometimes  ear. 
ried  on  even  in  llrst-olass  ears;  but  ho 
is  also  persuaded  that  many  of  these 
proceedings  are  witnessed  only  by  tl*o 
passengers.  May  we  hope  that  the 
yullty  persons  will  reform,  and  do 
good  henceforth  and  not  evil. 

IlespectfuTy  your  friend, 

F.  R.  W. 

-  ,  r|  _  tl 

NEW  ROUTES  IN  NEW  RAN  IIS. 

Progress  <»f  JSie  Great  Yellow  st  on  o  Ex. 

petition— The  ‘‘Battle  of  she  tieg's” 

”  Eclipsed— Slow  an  Army  ('roamed  an 
Angry  Stream  on  Empty  Yv  iiisky 
Kegs — A  Marvel  (sf  Engineer!  J9g-  SIsiEi 
—March  Into  tlse  Rad  JL»st«ls  of  Da- 
kota— “Hell  with  the  Fires  Put  ©at” 
— -A  Remnant  of  Orlgiatnt  Chaos. 

The  New  York  Tribune's  correspondent 
accompanying  the  Yellowstone  expedition 
under  command  of  General  Stanley,  writes 
that  paper  a  highly  interesting  statement  of  1 
.the  party’s  progress  along  the  upper  .Missou¬ 


ri  and  across  the  Mav.va ises  Terre,  or  “Bad 
Lands,”  of  Dakota.  It  describes  a  journey 
through  a  wild  region,  of  which  a  pot's 
tion  is  desolate  beyond  all  comparison; 
but  the  ch’eeriness  of  camp  life  and  the  fresh 
winds  of  those  highland  plains  breathe 
through  the  sentences.  rIo  the  difficulties 
which  usually  attend  a  march  in  distant  and 
unsettled  regions,  red  tape  at  Washington 
has  added  special  embarrassments.  The 
country  traversed  had  the  reputation  of  not 
being  subject  to  rains,  aud  therefore  pontoons 
were  not  provided.  A  swollen  river  spreads 
to  a  width  too  great  tor  the  longest  timbers 
brought  by  the  engineering  corps,  and  carries 
their  bridge  away.  There  is  no  growing  tim. 
her  of  useful  length.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
where  the  man  of  precedents  would  have 
come  to  a  stand  ;  and  here  was  iust  the  exi¬ 
gency  where  the  American  soldier  rose  su¬ 
perior  to  circumstances  and  overcame  them. 
A  portion  of  the  party  had  crossed  the  river 
the  day  or  two  before,  and,  cut  off  from  the 
maiu  train,  were  in  need  of  provision  .and 
forage.  The  river  kept  rising,  rendering  ic, 
impossible  for  the  tram  to  cross  or  for  a  bridge 
to  be  constructed,  as  there  was  no  timber  at 
hand  of  sufficient,  length  to  span  the  stream. 
We  leave  the  correspondent  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  crossing : 

Instead  of  going  down,  thestrvam,  refresh¬ 
ed  by  some  remote  tributary,  went  up  to  its 
original  height.  When  Monday  morning 
cause,  we  were  just  as  far  from  the  other  side 
as  the  day  before.  General  Stanley  was  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  no  longer.  The  cOmruisa- 
ry,  Lieutenant  Ray,  once  more  solvtd  the 
problem.  He  offered  to  build  a  bridge  and 
cross  the  commaud.  But  how  eouid  he  build 
bridge  without  timber,  pontoons  or  lumber '{ 
We  have  in  titis  expedition  over  one  hundred 
water  kegs.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  reformed 
whisky  kegs.  When  they  contained  whisky 
the  bung  always  leaked.  They  finally  leak¬ 
ed  dry  arid  became  hopefully  converted. 
These  temperance  kegs  have  been  heretofore 
carrier Im-u  the  wagons.  Lieutenant  Hay  now 
proposes  to  carry  the  wagons  on  the  kegs. 

Ninety-six  empty  kegs  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  report  at  the  stream.  Four  wag- 
.  on-beds  were  dismembered  of  their  covers 
-  aud  wheels.  Twenty -five  or  thirty  men  were 
■  then  set  to  work  to  bung  and  plug  the  kegs. 

‘  Only  those  thoroughly  coopered  were  accept- 
.  ed;  the  dry  and  uuserviceably  ones  were  re¬ 
jected  and  their  places  supplied  by  others. 

>  Each  of  the  wagon-beds  just  held  twentyfour- 
j’! kegs  placed  ou  their  euds  side  by  side  in! 
i( three  rows.  Some  timber  was,  meanwhile, 
lent  into  poles,  and  one  pole  placed  length'  - 
!f  wise  over  each  row  of  kegs  to  keep  them  in  : 
plrce.  Ropes  aud  chains  were  passed  over- 
the  poles  and  completely  around  the  wagon- 
’  beds,  so  that  the  booms  aud  kegs  v.ere  arruly’ 
secured.  The  wagon-bodies  were  then, 
dragged  down  the  bank  and  launched  in  the 
water  bottom-side  up — that  is,*  with  the  kevs 
down.  Each  wagon- bed  was  then  floating 
up-side  down  upheld  by  twenty-four air-tigiu 
kegs.  These  extemporized  floats  were  tm-n 
moored  lengthwise  in  the  stream.  File  next 
trouble  was  to  lash  them  securely  side  bv 
side.  This  was  no  easy  matter;  but  Mr 
Ray  met  it  as  he  did  every  other  Yffieultv  in 
the  construction  with  a  ready  brain  arid  H 
ready  baud.  He  had  one  man  on  the  first 
float  with  him,  and  with  his  coat  oil' and 
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sleeves  rolled  up,  lashed  them  together  with 
his  own  hands.  The  shores  were  lined  with 
officers  and  men  watching  the  experiment. 
Very  little  confidence  was  expressed  in  the 
structure  by  the  wagoh-masiers  and  teams¬ 
ters.  ‘T  tell  yer,”  said  one,  “this  here  thing 
ain’t  goin’  to  work  no  how.  Jest  as  soon  as 
one  of  them  big  wagius  gits  on  that  bridge 
tha  old  tiling ’ll  sink,  an’  wagins  aud  males 

J  will  go  to - .”  The  destination  indicated 

!  was  much  further  titan  the  Yellowstone. 
Some  of  the  lees  experienced  officers  consid- 
_  ered  the  who.e  thing  us  a  foregone  failure. 
The  bridge,  like  the  boat,  was  born  under  a 
cloud  of  doitbr. 

By  means  of  some  wagon  reaches  and  a 
pleury  of  picket  rope,  the  floats  were  finally 
fastened  together.  If  we  tiad  had  some 
plank  now  to  place  across  the  inverted  wag¬ 
on  beds,  one  bridge  would  have  been  com¬ 
plete.  It  we  had  only  brought  one  plank  to 
each  wagon  in  our  train  we  should  have  had 
ten  times  as  much  as  we  could  use.  But  we 
had  not  a  single  available  plank  or  board. 
We  were  competed  to  fall  back  on  our  extra 
wagon-tongues  and  reaches.  These  were 
placed  side  by  side  across  the  wagon  beds; 

_ they  did  not  make  a  very  even  floor,  but  it 

was  the  best  we  could  do.  J'he  bank  had 
been  previously  cut  a  way  to  form  a  gradual 
descent.  It  was  easy  to  connect  the  float 
...with  the  shore. 

The  bridge  was  done.  I  imagine  that 
Lieutenant  Ray  watched  with  considerable 
interest  the  crossing  of  the  first  wagon.  To 
""secure  greater  safety  the  mules  were  de¬ 
tached  aud  led  down  the  bank  and  over  the 

—  bridge.  The  wagon  wheels  were  locked  and 
_ the  wagon  gently  let  down  to  the  bridge.  A 

detail  of  men  on  the  other  bank  then  took 
the  rope  and  pulled  the  heavily  laden  vehi- 
...cle  across  the  float  and  up  the  opposite  bank. 
---Under  the  great  weight  the  bridge  sank  to 
•"the  water’s  edge  but  no  further.  Tile  wagon 
Uncrossed  in  safety.  The  success  was  repeated 
...250  times.  When  finally  all  our  teams  and 
=  meu  were  lauded  on  the  other  side  without  a 
siugle  accident,  without  losing  a  pound  of 
forage  or  a  siugle  piece  of  hard-tack,  the 
""  bridge  had  published  its  own  triumph  and 
...the  doubters  were  si  leu  t. 

—  The  correspondent  continues  his  account 
of  the  trip  with  the  following  description  of 

=  scenery  along  Heart  River.  We  quote  : 

No  account  of  the  scenery  of  the  plains 
..lean  ignore  the  scenery  the  sky.  The  sky  is 
always  half  of  the  picture.-  There  is  the 
same  intimacy  here  that  exists  between  the 
'“sky  and  sea.  Itis  this  companionship  which 
makes  the  clouds  seem  neighbors  to  the  soii, 
...finer  cloud  pictures  I  have  never  seen,  ltoy- 
— -jal  banks  of  white  fleecy  snow  seemed  pile’d  ^ 
up  in  measureless  bights  against  the  arch  of 
_the  sky.  On  the  cool  breeze  we  could  almost  = 
catch  their  breadth.  Silent,  restful,  baby 


slept 


cradles  of  calm  over  our 


clouds 

-•iheads.  Now  aud  then  great  fleets  of  white, 

"  vail  like  mist  moved  along  like  an  armada,  ’ 
^ultimately  destined  to  form  “in  close  order.”  - 
..  descend  and  dispute  our  comfort.  They  - 
==  would  tell  the  strems  of  our  approach.  We  — 
should  bridge  these  clouds  on  our -way.  One 
vision  of  clouds  aud  color  I  shall  never  for-  . 
get.  A  gentle  shower  broke  upon  us  one  at-  . 
..  teruoou.  It  was  soon  over,  and  the  sun  burst  - 
.-through  the  clouds.  As  if  by  magic  a  mag-  - 
-- nificent  rainbow  sprung  with  a  radiant  arch 
•■  across  the  western  sky.  Prodigal  in  color  _ 
“  and  perfect  throughout,  it  was  a  sight  of  in-  . 

describabie  beauty.  But  within  this  gor- 
~  geous  frame  was  the  picture.  From  one  foot 
of  the  arch  a.  long  black  peninsular  of  cloud 
faded  away  to  the  center.  A  high  cloud  blutf 
of  purest  white  crowned  with  a  resplendent 
gold  arose  from  this  peninsular  of  shade. 


Together  the  two  formed  a  beautiful  per¬ 
spective  framed  within  t  he  spectrum.  Riding 
along  at  the  head  of  the  column  toward  this  -U.  j 
scene  it  seemed  as  if  the  curtains  of  heaven 
„  had  been  drawn  and  the  New  Jerusalem  un- 
vailed.  For  a  moment  we  were  only  pil¬ 
grims  journeying  to  the  Heavenly  City. 

Tnis  morning  our  cavalry  baud  had  gone 
on  in  advance  with  their  regiment,  but  we 
-marched  to  a  sweeter  and  fresher  music.  All 
the  larks  aud  buntings  of  the  plain  had  joiu- 
i  ed  in  an  overture.  It  was  a  bird  jubilee.  No 
“orchestra  ever  played  sweeter.  Our  trail  led 
Jgus  over  a  level  section  of  the  plains  less  roll- 
jging  in  character  than  that  which  had  piece- 
jpded  it ;  but  still  varied  in  different  directions 
1- by  peaked  buttes  ai*d  insular  hills.  One  of 
Ij these  buttes  to  the  north  was  especially 
je striking  from  its  bold  and  lofty  character. 

£  A  few  of  us  ascended  it,  and  obtained  an  ex¬ 
it  tensive  and  beautiful  view, 
j:  This  letter  is  dated  about  the  middle  of  j 

.  July,  and  we  are  told  that  the  train  under 
i  command  of  General  Stanley  having  formed 
l  a  junction  with  General  Rosser,  the  officer  in 
t  charge  of  the  engineering  party,  a  change  of 
plans  was  agreed  upon.  The  letter  Says  : 

When  we  reached  General  Rosser  we 
learned  that  the  survey  had  met  with  unex¬ 
pected  success,  that  instead  of  taking  us 
thirty  or  thirty  five  days  more  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  we  could  make  it  in  ten  days.  Ibis 
news  gave  us  no  little  surprise  and  pleasure. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter,  while  this 
is  the  first  survey  of  the  country  from  the 
Yellowstone  river  to  the  west,  it  is  the  third 
survey  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  YT1- 
lowstone.  The  survey  of  1871  followed  the 
valleys  of  the  Heart  river  aud  Glendive 
creek.  Jt  was  finally  adopted  as  the  general 
route.  It  rati  a  little,  too  far  to  tiie  north  to 
be  acceptable,  aud  the  survey  of  last  year 
was  undertaken  to  cut  off  this  angle,  making 
the,  motit'i  of  tiie  Powder  river  the  objective 
point.  This  route  was  fouu  i  impracticable, 
and  tins  year  another  survey  was  under¬ 
taken.  General  Rosser,  after  surveying  the 
country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Heart  river, 
has  found  a  way  of  connecting  the  survey  of 
the  year  with  the  survey  of  1871,  rejecting 
last  year’s  survey  entirely.  By  the  survey  of 
1871  the  Heart  river  had  to  be  bridged  one 
hundred  times,  averaging  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  each  time.  In  this  country,  where 
there  is  neither  timber  nor  building  stone, 
this  was  a  formidable  objection.  Stone  and 
timber  would  have  to  be  forwarded  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  These  bridges  alone  would  have  cost 
$300,000.  According  to  the  present  route 
there  are  now  only  eleven  crossings,  and  not 
over  fifty  feet  of  water-way.  Under  this  de¬ 
termination  of  General  Rosser,  we  could  push 
through  the  Yellowstone  river  as  fast  possi¬ 
ble,  the  engineers  having  nothing  to  do  until 
we  reached  the  “Bad  Lauds,”  when,  with  a 
small  detachment,  General  Rosser  could 
straighten  the  road  at  that  point. 

T h e Maiuva'ises  Terre ,  or  “Bad  Lands”  of 
Dakota,  are  thus  portrayed  : 

“  It  is-  hell  with  the  fires  pul  out,”  said 
Geueral  Sully,  when  in  1871,  with  a  wagon 
train,  he  tried  to  g  >  through  the  “  bad 
lands.”  Metaphorically,  it  w  is  a  very  good 
description.  Factually,  it  was  a  great  water 
denudation  that  left  them  what  they  are. 
Tlnse  lauds  are  monuments  of  toe  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  water.  Any  one  who  has  been 
to  California  and  seen  the  effect,  ot  hydraulic 
in  ning  iu  the  hills,  washing  away,  cutting 
deep  gulches  through  their  sides,  and  pour¬ 
ing  the  loose  earth  into  the  valleys,  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  “bad  lauds”  on  a 
small  scale.  In  the  eastern  states  there  are 
no  topographical  phenomena  which  can 
|  form  the  bases  of  a  correct  comparison.  1  he 


effect  of  a  heavy  Hood  of  rani,  '  hTTTcR  lias 
plowed  through  a  region  of  yielding  sand 
or  clay  hills,  carving  and  Hurting  their  sides 
from  brow  to  base,  cutting  miniature  streams 
and  gulches,  and  transporting  hundreds  iff 
tons  of  clay  and  sand  into  adjacent  streams, 
may  suggest  something  of  the  physical  ap 
pearance  of  an  acre  of  the  ‘  bad  lands,-’  and 
the  mechanical  energy  that  has  wrought  it. 
Multiply  this  one  acre  by  thousands  ofacres; 
instead  of  one  hill  have  a  myriad, 
stretched  over  miles  of  the  country, 

broken  and  intersected  in  every  direc-  fj 
turn  by  numberless  troughs,  ravines  and 
serpentine  stream-beds,  the  hills  bare 
of  vegetation,  rounded  into  cones  of  sugar- 
loaves,  or  cut  into  grotesque  and  indescriba¬ 
ble  shapes,  looking  lu  the  distance  like  the 
broken  ruins  of  an  aboriginal  city.  Imag¬ 
ine  this  torn,  eroded,  water-worn,  sandy 
complication  of  bastions,  peaks,  hill-cones, 

50  to  450  feet  high,  in  the  midst  of  this  maze 
of  dry  ravine,  and  you  may  succeed  in  form-  < 
nig  a  notion  of  the  “Bad  Lands.”  it  is  a  ^ 
weak  name,  in  French  and  English,  and  in 
dieates  ttie  occasional  poverty  of  each  of  | 
these  tongues.  Some  day  the  German,  with 
its  unlimited  possibility  for  compounds,  may 
i  v>-  us  a  name  for  these  lands  which  shall  j 
do  justice  to  their  unmitigated  badness.  I 
If  there  are  any  lands  anywhere  that  can  I 
surpass  these  in  barrenness,  desolation,  and  " 
utter  unfriendliness,  let  them  he  called  L 
“ worse.”  if  not,  this  disgrace  belongs  to  | 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  they  have  a  right  r 
to  tke  superlative  term.  The  desert  wastes  j 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah  are  indeed  cheerless  I 
and  forbidding;  but  they  have  ilie  compen¬ 
sation  that  one  can  phss  over  them  as  hist,  as  1 
he  chooses.  But  once  in  the  bosom  of  the  r 
Bad  Lauds,  you  cannot  escape.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  has  here  and  there  an  inhospitable 
geography.  There  are  portions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Nova  Beotia  where  the  more  land 
a  man  o w u  the  poorer  he  becomes,  so  much 
worse  than  nothing  is  the  soil.  But  1  can¬ 
not  recall  any  place  quite  as  hostile  to  civil¬ 
ization,  so  uninviting  in  ail  its  features  as 
these  eriir'ed,  water-worn  wastes  of  the  north¬ 
west.  The  wonderful  caucus  of  the  liocky 
mountains  and  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  effects  of  the  same  hydraulic  energy. 
But  there  beauty  aud  sublimity  have  not 
fled.  Man,  too,  is  not  excluded.  He  may 
dig  fortunes  from  tlse  mountain  heart  or  gar¬ 
ner  his  sheaves  on  its  side.  The  Bad  Lands 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  type  of  utter  un- 
friend  lyness.  They  seem  like  a  reiuu&nt .of 
the  original  chaos  that  never  was  finished. 

ON.  Til  &  WING. 

A  Trip  to  ration  City— On„tlie 

Fontaine- King’s  Stoefe  Rauch 

— Colorado  City. 

Colorado  City,  May  12.— This  com- 
nauui  cation  may  bo  somewhat  ‘scattered,’ 
so  far  as  the  sections  to  which  it  relates 
are  concerned,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
less  readable,  for  it  will  certainly  have 
the  merit  of  variety,  il'  nothing  more, 
and  furthermore  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  writer  is  “  on  the  wing.” 

A  TRIP  TO  CANON  CITY. 

I  rode  out  of  Bueblo  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  not  in  a  coach  or  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  in  an  easy  buggy,  with  a  fine 
bay  horse  before  it.  It  was  rather  too 
stylish  au  outfit  for  an  editor,  I  will  con¬ 


fess,  but  then  it  had  been  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cook  of  the  Na 
tional  livery  stables,  and  whoever  drives 
his  stock  may  be  assured  that  it  will  be 
good.  He  keeps  no  other  kind.  Taking 
my  way  up  the  Arkansas,  I  was  in  hopes 
of  Laving  a  pleasant  ride.  My  horse 
trotted  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  road  was  hard, 
dry  and  smooth,  the  morning  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  the  landscape  one  of 
varied  interest  and  beauty.  But  soon 
the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  at  such  a 
fearful  rate  that  it  rendered  my  progress 
more  Blow,  and  the  ride  anything  but 
agreeable.  We  stop  at  Tool’s  for  dinner, 
and  after  two  hours  or  rest  for  man  and  ^ 
beast,  pass  on  in  the  wind,  reach  Cufi  >n 
City  at  seven  o’clock,  and  find  must 
comfortable  and  pleasant  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  the  “Min'--  Sprigs  V  mse,” 
where  we  "•-»•- e  soon  rendered  happy  by 
-wii  excellent  supper,  and  the  prospect  ol 
a  good  bed  for  the  night.  Such  at  least 
was  the  case,  and  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  much  refreshed,  I  wandered  out  to 
see  the  town,  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
aud  to  meet  old  friends. 

Cation  City  is  situated  on  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  at  the  point  where  the  river  leaves 
Ihe  mountains,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  agricultural  section,  as  well  as  in  a 
mineral  region  of  varied  resources. 
Among  the  agricultural  valleys  are  the 
Arkansas  itself,  Curreut,  Oil,  Ute,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Grape,  Aspen  Grove  and  other 
creeks— all  of  which  aie  within 
miles  of  the  town,  and  give  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  great  agricultural  prominence.  With¬ 
in  the  mountains  are  many  fine  parks, 
the  most  noted  of  winch  is  the  Wet 
Mountain  valley,  which  has  just  received 
the  German  colony,  and  is  also  receiving 
a  large  emigration  from  various  parts  ot 
Colorado  and  of  the  Slates.  These  dil- 
lerent  sections  are  all  well-supplied  with 
water,  are  productive  and  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  grains  and  vegetables 
as  well  as  slock  grazing.  Among  the 
minerals  found  m  this  section  are  alum, 
gypsum,  lime  and  sand  stone,  variegated 
marble,  and  coal  in  unlimited  quaniily, 
and  of  the  best  quality  to  be  had  in  Col¬ 
orado.  There  are  also  mineral  springs 
whose  medicinal  qualities  are  pronounc 
ed  unequalled.  Surrounded  then  by 
these  resources,  so  varied  and  so  exten¬ 
sive,  Cation  City  enjoys  a  most  mild  and 
temperate  climate,  possesses  a  fine  water 
power,  and  has  a  beautiful  and  varied 
mountain  landscape. 

Cation  City  in  former  times  was  one  ot 
the  largest  and  liveliest  towns  in  Colora¬ 
do,  but  having  experienced  a  hack -set, 
it  has  been  tor  years  snuggling  to  over¬ 
come  the  reverse,  and  is  now  again 
showung  evidences  of  life  and  activivity 
aud  beginning  once  more  to  prosper. 
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Ilts  improvement  since  my  visit  two 
years  ago,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  and  1 
now  give  as  near  as  I  can  obtain  them,  a 
list  of  its  business  houses,  trades,  etc. 
Merchants:  Thurman  &  Webb,  B.  F. 
Rockafellow  &  Co.,  W.  H.  McClure,  and 
Lewis  Jones;  druggist,  B.  F.  Smith' 
Carpenters,  H.  C.  Yaughn,  J.  A.  Higby, 
Stanley  &  Bro.,  and  Sliilland  A  Co.; 
Blacksmiths,  A.  Rudd  and  W.  Sheppard; 
masons,  Messrs.  Curry,  Ripley,  and 
Beoj.  Warrant;  wagon  maker,  Jas.  Nel- 
sou  ;  cabinet  maker,  W.  A.  Helen  ;  sad¬ 
dler,  Jas.  Martin  ;  shoemaker,  Peter  Lo- 
gartri ;  feed  stable,  W.  H.  McClure ; 
barber,  David  Abstain  The  grist  mill  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Fickle  &  Co.,  the  bil¬ 
liard  saloon  by  Murray  A  Nichols;  and 
the  hotel — Mineral  Springs  House — is 
kept  by  Mrs.  A.  Miller.  In  connee 
tiou  with  the  house,  Mr.  J.  A.  Draper 
also  has  a  feed  stable. 

The  lawyer  of  the  town  is  Hon.  Thos. 
Macon,  and  the  Physician  is  Dr.  B.  F. 
Smith.  There  are  three  ministers,  Revs. 
B.M. Adams, Wm.Smith  and  B.  F.  Moore, 
representing  respectively  the  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tions.  Each  have  churches.  There  is 
one  public  school  house,  and  also  a  good 
private  school  under  the  direction  of 
Prol.  W.  Beattie,  in  whicu  all  the  higher 
[  branches  are  taught.  The  society  of 
CaQon  City  is  excellent,  although  not 
large,  but  in  no  place  is  the  traveler  more 
kindly  received,  and  no  where  will  he 
meet  a  more  agreeable  or  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  respect  the  town  has  always 
held  high  rank.  There  is  a  Good  Tem¬ 
plars  lodge  numbering  about  seventy- 
five  members,  and  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows’  lodges,  both  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  numbering  if  I  am  cor¬ 
rectly  informed  thirty  or  more  members. 
There  are  several  new  buildings  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection,  and  it  is  staled  that  there 
will  bo  between  ten  and  fifteen  put 
up  this  season.  Several  families  are 
moving  into  the  place,  an-J  from  all  up 
pearances  I  am  free  to  predict  a  large 
measure  of  improvement  during  the 
coming  summer  and  fall.  The  large  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  Wet  Mountain  valley  " 
will  and  has  largely  increased  the  trade 
of  the  town,  and  with  an  increase  of  bus¬ 
iness  the  town  must  certainly  grow. 

The  penitentiary  is  now  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  and  was  visited  j 
and  thoroughly  examined  by  the  writer.  1 
1  consider  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
convenient  buildings  of  the  kind  ever  ' 
constructed.  Thecontractors  were  Messrs. 
Woodbury  &  Mullen,  of  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  superintendent,  S.  N.  Hoyt,  Esq., 
of  Denver.  It  is  42x74,  contains  forty- 
two  cells,  and  cost  between  $36,000  and 
$37,000.  It  h  is  bath  and  wash  rooms, 
and  »a  b.Qa(ft(j  (jv-  a  furnace  with  registers 


for  hot  and  cold  air.  As  it  is  only  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  wing  of  the  main  building,  it 
may  be  pronounced  complete  in  every 
.  particular,  while  as  a  piece  of  masonry 
Jfor  excellence  and  strength  it  reflects 
high  credit  on  the  contractors,  and  does 
full  honor  to  the  care  and  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Hoyt.  The  general  architectural  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  letter 
let  me  bear  testimony  to  (he  excellence 
of  the  accommodations  at  the  “.Mineral 
Springs  House,”  to  the  kindness  of  my 
friends  at  Cation  City,  and  linaily  to  the 
brightening  prospects  which  lay  before 
the  town. 

ON  THE  FONTAINE 

Leaving  Cation,  I  had  a  pleasant  ride 
back  to  Pueblo,  spent  two  more  days  in 
that  place,  and  on  Monday  evening 
climbed  onto  the  box  of  A.  Jacobs’ 
coach,  took  my  seat  beside  Pete  Smith, 
the  excellent  driver,  and  with  a  good  bye 
to  all  was  once  again  en  route  towards 
Denver.  We  had  a  fine  team,  and  at  a 
rapid  pace  rode  up  the  tfonlaine,  reach 
ing Terrill’s  at  three  o’clock,  dismounted, 
went  to  bed  and  lo  sleep,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  awoke  lo  find  myself  in  one  of 
the  finest  valleys  of  Ibis  or  any  other 
territory. 

Spending  two  days  in  this  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Fontaine  qni  Bouille 
let  me  note  some  ut  its  general  character¬ 
istics.  The  stream  rises  at  the  brse  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  winds  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  passes  the  boiling  soda  springs, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  flows 
out  onto  the  plains,  pursuing  a  southeast¬ 
erly  course,  and  emptying  into  the 
Arkaiua*  one  mile  below  Pueblo.  It  in  | 

j  forty-fiVe  miles  froth  where  It  leaves  the 
mountains  lo  the  poiut  where  11  joins 
the  Arkansas,  and  in  many  respects  I 
consider  it  the  tiiiest  stream  south  of  the 
“divide.”  The  valley  which  it  forms  is 

—  one  of  the  largest,  broadest,  and  most 
productive  of  any  of  the  tributary  val- 

•  leys  of  Colorado,  and  for  the  growing  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  or  the  raising  of 

—  stock,  has  lew  equals.  It  is  improving 

—  rapidly  this  season,  and  aside  from  the 
points  where  large  colonies  are  locating, 

i  is  receiving  an  immigration  second  to  no 
section  of  Colorado. 

Noticing  only  what  I  saw,  I  may  men- 

---  tion  that  at  Terill’s  is  the  Fontaine,  post- 
l  office,  and  that  the  same  gentleman  keeps 

—  an  excellent  hotel,  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Birge 
bas  a  small  store  there,  and  that  Mr.  C. 

•gj  L.  Hall  has  just  erected  a  fine  large  grout 
store-house,  but  which  is  yet  unfinished. 
The  most  marked  and  important  im¬ 
provement  however  is  being  made  by 
our  old  Denver  friend  Charlie  Lerchen, 
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which  is  a  hotel,  and  which  will  be  one 
of  the  best  houses  between  Denver  and 
Pueblo.  It  is  32  by  36,  with  a  wing  14 
by  16,  is  two  stories  high,  and  when 
completed  will  be  a  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  building.  Messrs.  Barck- 
iay  <&  Co.,  ot  Gilpin  county,  are  doing  the 
work  and  are  proving  themselves  supe¬ 
rior  mechanics.  When  finished  the 
house  will  be  fully  and  neatly  furnished, 
good  corrals  and  stables  will  be  attached, 
and  then  with  Charlie  Lercben  as  “mine- 
host,”  the  ‘  Fontaine  House,”  will  be 
without  a  rival  among  Colorado  Hotels, 

I  either  in  convenience,  furniture,  situa¬ 
tion  or  igtenriou.  Such  is  m3r  prediction. 

/  Among  other  improvements  I  might  add 
that  Mr,  II  B.  Ring  is  intending  to  erect 
a  large  iiouring  mill  at  this  point  during 
the  coming  season.  The  location  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  desirabie  one. 

Passing  on  a  tew  miles  up  the  Fon-  1 
tame,  we  dine  with  Mr.  Hutchins,  and 
reach  Wheatland  post-office  and  the 
rauch  of  Mr.  R.  Stubbs,  where  the  after-  J 
noon  is  most  pleasantly  spent.  Visiting  a 
new  comer,  Mr.  R.  Gaines,— whom  we^jj 
are  pleased  to  welcome  to  Colorado — we= 
find  that  he  has  brought  his  family,  and 
has  settled  on  a  very  tine  farm,  which  he 
will  improve  in  a  manner  becomiug  Ins 
means  and  tastes.  He  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  stock  growing,  and  will  soon 
leave  for  Iowa  to  bring  out  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  h  ad  of  fine  grade  cows,  besides 
several  thorough-breds.  This  stock,  1 
believe,  is  already  purchased.  There 
are  many  other  new  settlers  coming  to 
this  portion  of  the  vaiiey,  bringing  with 
them  wealth,  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
whose  coming  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
beneficial  influence  for  the  deveiopement 
of  this  section  of  Colorado. 

ring’s  stock  ranche. 

The  stock  ranche  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Ring, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  for  a 
year  past,  is  situated  on  the  Little  Fon¬ 
taine,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  main  stream.  It  comprises  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  land  in  Colorado, 
and  in  its  location,  climate,  water  and 
opportunities  for  grazing  is  not  surpass¬ 
ed  in  any  particular.  The  permanent 
improvements  are  only  yet  begun,  and 
extend  to  nothing  but  a  large  corral,  with 
adjoining  stables.  Even  this  is  not  fully 
completed.  Mr.  Ring  is  not  at  home, 
but  Dr.  Waterman  kindly  showed  me 
over  the  place.  Mr.  R.  is  now  east  buy¬ 
ing  horses,  of  which  elass  of  stock,  to¬ 
gether  with  sheep,  he  proposes  to  make  a 
specialty.  He  has  now  only  a  few  horses 
on  the  place,  among  them  being  a  black 
Morgan  Siallion,  and  also  a  blooded 
Jack.  He  proposes  to  have  at  least  one- 
hundred  mares,  and  another  stallion 
which  will  not  cost  less  than  $4,000  or 
$5,000,  and  when  this  stock  arrives,  we 


may  expect  to  see  some  line  animals, 
and  the  business  of  horse  and  mule 
raising  followed  to  an  extent  never 
equaled  in  the  territory.  In  the  line  of 
sheep,  he  is  already  further  advanced. 
He  has  now  a  flock  of  between  5,000  and 
6,000,  of  which  about  200  are  thorough¬ 
bred  Spanish  Merinos, with  a  few  Leices- 
tershires.  These  thoroughbreds  be  pro 
poses  to  cross  with  our  common  native 
sheep,  and  produce  therelrom  a  class  of 
sheep  which  will  shear  a  quality  of  wool 
adapted  to  our  climate,  as  well  as  fine, 
market able  and  profitable  He  has  also 
a  number  of  Cashmere  goats.  Mr.  Ring 
has  begun,  and  is  carrying  on  bis  enter¬ 
prise  in  a  manner  which  stamps  him  as 
a  person  of  rare  energy,  intelligence  and 
skill,  and  as  one  who  deserves,  and  will 

receive,  success. 

COLORADO  CITY. 

Enjoying  a  good  night’s  rest  at  Mr 
Stubbs’  store,  but  ever  watchful  of  the 
coming  coach,  we  wfie  awakened  at  four 
o’clock  by  the  rumble  of  wheels,  a  loud 
halloa !  and  the  crash  of  the  mail  sack 
upon  the  stoop.  There  was  the  coach 
with  its  four  tine  horses,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Hardtack”  as  driver,  than  whom 
there  is  no  stage  boy  more  mindful  or 
accommodating.  We  are  up  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  have  a  morning’s  ride,  and  shortly 
after  sunrise  alight  at  the  El  Paso  hotel. 

Colorado  City  is  situated  near  the  base 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  leaves  the 
mountains.  It  stands  thus  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  is  surrounded  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  agricultural  and  an  especially  fine 
grazing  section  ;  has  an  extensive  and 
uusurpassed  water-power,  and  enjoys  a 
purity  and  mildness  of  climate  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  natural  scenery,  which  for  quiet 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  is  not  equal¬ 
ed  by  any  spot  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  the  bo3t  varieties  of  sand 
stone  of  various  coiors,  white,  red  and 
blue,  limestone,  and  a  most  excellent 
quality  of  coal.  These  minerals  will  be 
of  no  small  advantage  to  the  future  of  the 
place ;  while  the  benefit  of  the  building 
material  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Colorado  City  was  one  of  those  towns 
which  sprang  into  existence  in  early  days 
and  out  grew  itself, and  then  experienced 
a  reverse,  from  which  for  four  years,  it 
has  been  slowly  recovering.  It  now  con¬ 
tains  three  stores  by  E.  Gehrung,  T. 
Hunt,  and  C.  W.  Myers  tfc  Bro.;  three 
carpenters— A.  Bott,  Adam  Hill,  and 
John  Langmeyer;  two  blacksmiths— 
James  Roberts,  and  D.  F.  Kinsman;  one 
shoemaker — B.  C.  Myers;  two  flouring 
mills  by  Templeton  &  White,  and  Colton 
&  Rice  ;  and  one  hotel — El  Paso  house — 
by  Smith,  Hill  &  Co.  There  is  a  Metho 
dist  church  of  which  Rev.  Geo.  Murray 
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is  pastor;  and  a  good  public  school- 
houso,  as  well  as  two  private  schools. 
Drs.  Strickler  and  Hemingway  are  the 
physicians  ;  Messrs.  E.  T.  stone  and  A. 
C.  Smith  the  lawyers;  and  Messrs.  A. 
B.  Sheldon,  ana  Robt.  Finley,  the  sur¬ 
veyors.  '1  he  Good  Templars  lodge  num- 


The  association  are  determined  to  leave 
nothing  undone  to  advance  the  growth 
and  interests  of  the  place.  w.  r.  t. 

ON  THE  WING. 


_  bers  about  seventy-fi\e  members,  and 
the  Masonic  lodge  between  forty  and 
_ fifty  members. 

The  great  interest  of  Colorado  City  and 
that  which  will  render  it  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance  and  of  note  are  the  celebrated 
mineral  springs,  La  Fontaine  qui  Bouille, 
famous  among  the  trappers  and  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  olden  time,  and  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  invalids  from 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Here  also 
are  the  Gardens  of  the  Gods  and  the  God- 
esses,  and  every  variety  of  natural  land¬ 
scape,  the  plains  and  mountains  combin- 
i  ins  in  the  picturesque,  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful.  Here  also  may  be  found  a 
pure  healthful  air,  a  mild  and  even  cli- 
"  male,  and  pure  water,  iu  fact  everything 
that  will  conduce  to  health. 

1  am  informed  that  James  Archer. 

—  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  purchased  in  con- 
_J  nection  with  others,  the  Gardens  of  the 
Gods  and  Goddesses,  and  propones  to  im¬ 
prove  them  ;  and  also  that  he  holds  the 
lefusal  of  the  mineral  springs  for  $28,000, 
and  that,  whether  sold  to  him  or  not 
(they  now  belong  to  an  eastern  company) 
they  will  be  improved,  and  a  hotel  erect¬ 
ed  for  the  reception  of  summer  visiters. 
This  certainly  should  be  done,  and  done 
ia  time  to  meat  tb#  n»sU  of  tba  great 

crowd  of  tourists  ivlio  will  come  to  Col¬ 
orado  during  the  present  summer.  No¬ 
ticing  one  or  two  other  items,  I  may 
-•mention  that  the  Ute  pass  road  between 
the  South  Park  and  this  place,  is  being 
improved  by  the  expenditure  of  the  $600 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature,  and 
will  be  placed  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before.  Summer  tourists  should 
(take  note.  From  Denver  the  town  is 
seventy -five  miles,  from  Fairplayin  the 
South  Park,  seventy  miles,  and  from 
Pueblo  forty-five  miles.  I  am  told  that 
the  town  will  receive  a  number  of  new 

—  families  this  season  in  addition  to  the 
present  population.  While,  in  conclu- 

I  sion,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  Colorado  City 
1  ever  a  place  of  great  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  I  do  expect  to  see  it  become  a 
j  pleasant  town,  whose  characteristics,  al 

—  ready  noted,  will  win  for  it  the  reputa- 

—  tion  of  being  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  popular  of  the  watering  places  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

I  am  also  told  that  the  town  company 
here  will  give  the  most  liberal  encour¬ 
agements  to  all  who  wish  L>  settle  here 
and  improve  lots,  and  that  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  are  invited. 


\  General  Glance  at  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Valley. 

Colorado  Cmty,  May  13.— I  am  to  cross 
the  “divide”  to-morrow,  and  before  do¬ 
ing  so  I  wish  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  the  News  a  brief  general  sketch  of 
that  portion  of  southern  Colorado  known 
as  the  Arkansas  valley.  Since  crossing 
the  Raton,  I  have  been  six  weeks  within 
its  borders,  and  although  I  have  written 
several  letters,  they  were  entirely  local 
in  their  character,  and  I  think  a  better 
and  more  complete  idea  of  the  countrv 
can  now  be  obtained  by  a  general  review 
of  its  prominent  characteristics  in  one 
comprehensive  communication. 
geographical  situation,  etc. 

That  section  of  Colorado  known  as  the 
Arkansas  valley,  with  its  tributaries,  is 
situated  between  the  “divide”  on  the 
north  and  the  Raton  range  on  the  south, 
and  being  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green¬ 
horn  and  Sangre  de  Christo  range.  It 
comprises  the  counties  of  Las  Aniruas, 
l,0  Huerfano,  Fremont,  Pueblo,  Bent,  El 
>2,  Paso  and  Greenwood.  In  extent  it  is  the 


14 


^ largest 


of  our  agricultural  divisions. 


14  The  Arkansas  river  is  the  great  basin  to- 


ward  which  all  its  streams  flow  a»d  alL 
™  its  valleys  slope.  From  the  “divide” 
20  their  general  direction  is  east  of  south, 
while  from  the  Raton  and  Sangre  de 


it 


Christo  ranges,  it  is  east  of  north.  The 
course  of  the  great  river  itself  is  almost 
due  east,  with  perhaps  some  inclination 
southward.  The  valley  which  it  forms  is 
the  most  prominent,  and  reaches  from 
the  mountains  away  eastward  to  the  line 
of  the  territory.  Most  important  among 
its  tributaries  from  the  north  are  theFon 
2(1  taine  qui  Bouille  and  Beaver  creeks, 

1  while  from  the  south  and  southwest  are 
j  the  Hardscrabble,  St.  Charles,  Huerfano, 

1  Apishapa,  and  Ri©  Las  Animas.  Tribu¬ 
tary  again  to  these  branches  are  innu- 
^  merable  smaller  streams,  and  which  with 
30  those  named,  form  a  complete  network 
of  valleys  and  water  courses.  Noticing 
some  .of  the  characteristics  of  these  south¬ 
ern  valleys,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
mostly  lay  low  between  the  bluffs,  and 
while  the  bottom  lauds  are  narrow,  the 
streams  are  much  longer  than  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Platte.  The  Rio  Las  Ani- 
=1  mas  is  not  less  than  150  miles  long,  and 
lothe  Huerfano  nearly  the  same  length.  In 
30 the  case  of  some  streams  it  may  be  said 
'  that  they  pass  through  deep  and  narrow 
cations  tor  many  miles,  and  then  again 
the  valleys  open  out,  the  bluffs  recede, 
inti  form  on  either  side  broad  and  beau¬ 
tiful  expansas  ot  arable  land.  The  extent 


be 


'it  the  section  thus  described  may 
stated  fit.  about  150  miles  square. 

SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AGRICULTURE,  JKTC. 

Like  ail  other  portions  of  our  Rocky 

Mountain  country  irrigation  is  required 
here  for  the  production  of  crops,  and  ihe 
arable  lands  are  consequently  confined 
to  the  valleys,  limited  of  course  hy  the 
amount  of  water  each  stream  can  fur¬ 
nish.  If  artesian  wells  can  be  brought 
into  successful  operation— and  I  firmly  ; 
believe  they  can — then  the  amount  ofe 


and  wisely,  too,  I  think.  There  are 
hundreds  of  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
here  now,  and  the  production  of  wool  is 
increasing  every  year. 

VARIOUS  MATERIAL  ITEMS. 

Noticing  some  other  important  facts,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  section  has  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  minerals.  Cropping  out  all  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  are  large  and 
extensive  beds  of  coal  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  found  in  the  territory,  and  furnish- 


tand  suitable  for  cultivation  will  Qf  c  ing  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  fuel  for 

any  necessary  purposes,  lhere  are  also 
lime  stone,  sand  stone,  granite,  fire-clay, 
such  an  enterprise.  The  soil  of  these  ?  and  da?  f°r  the  manufacture  of  common 


course  be  increased  to  a  degree  com-; 
mensurate  with  the  greatness  of r' 


valleys  is  varied,  embracing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  is  rich,  fertile  ard  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  adapted  for  every  variety  of 
grain  and  ail  kinds  of  vegetables.  Pota¬ 
toes,  1  believe,  are  the  single  exception, 
which  vegetable  does  not  do  well  in 
many  parts  of  tne  great  va'ley.  But  all 
kinds  of  giain  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  yield  the  highest  averages  to  the 
acre.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  do  best 
near  the  mountains,  and  along  the  heads 
of  the  streams  which  How  from  them, 
while  further  out  upon  the  plains,  corn 


brick,  and  various  other  deposites  of 
more  or  less  utility.  T  here  are  mineral 
springs  whose  medicinal  qualities  are 
surpassed  by  none.  The  supply  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  in  some  localities  abundant  and  in 
others  limited,  while  along  the  streams 
there  are  as  many  trees  as  are  usually 
found  along  the  streams  of  Colorado. 
The  opportunities  for  manufactures  are 
as  extensive  as  the  country  itself.  Along 
all  of  the  streams  are  tine  water  powers, 
and  for  those  who  prefer  steam  the  coal 
is  near  at  band  for  the  purpose.  There 
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is  raised  to  better  advantage.  This  fact  >3  the  power  here  for  every  branch  of 


is  owing  to  difference  of  climate  mostly. 
The  climate  of  the  valley  is  mild,  health¬ 
ful  ana  even.  The  summers  are  warm, 
but  the  winters  are  far  from  being  se¬ 
vere.  But  little  snow  ever  falls,  during 
winter  months,  so  that  cattle  Jive  the 
year  round  without  hay.  In  fact  hut 
little  hay  is  ever  cut.  As  a  fruit  growing 
section  I  regard  the  valley  as  unsurpass¬ 
ed.  Its  rich  soil  and  mild  winters  ought 
to  render  the  growth  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes,  plums  and  all  small 
fruits  most  successful  and  profitable. 

The  best  settled  and  most  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  of  the  southern  valleys  are  the 
Arkansas,  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  Beaver, 
Four  Mile  and  Hardscrabble  creeks, 
the  St.  Charles,  Muddy,  Greenhorn, 
Huerfano,  Las  Cucharas,  Apishapa, 
Santa  Clara  and  Rio  Las  Animas.  Along 
all  of  these  streams  large  crops  are  rais¬ 
ed,  and  on  many  farms  cultivaiion  and 
improvement  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  Uevelopement.  A  large 
surplus  is  raised  most  years. 

The  great  interest  of  this  section  how¬ 
ever  is  stock  growing,  for  which  busi¬ 
ness,  the  country  presents  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  favorable  opportunities.  The 
grasses  are  varied  and  nutricious,  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  can  furnish  pasturage 
for  hundreds  of  herds  «f  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  winters  being  so  mild, 
there  is  no  need  tor  winter  feeds  of  hay, 
and  the  consequent  profits  need  not  now 
be  estimated.  This  stock  interest  is  now 
probably  more  largely  represented  in 
this  section  than  any  other  industry, 


manufactures  which  any  one  may  wish 
to  follow. 

TOWNS— IMPROVEMENTS— ETC. 

With  •  section  posaaesod  of  auch  varied 
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j  resources*  a  proportionate  improvement, 
with  the  growth  of  towns  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Such  indeed  is  the  case,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  great  progress  has 
beeu  made.  The  principal  towns  ami 
;  villages  are  Pueblo,  Trinidad,  Las  Am- 
j:  mas,  Canon  City,  Colorado  City,  and  Kit 

2  Carson.  These  points  have  all  been  es- 
'  pecially  described  in  the  News,  are  con- 
4  venientlv  located,  and  supply  the  people 

3  win,  trade,  as  well  as  furnish  a  market 
i;  for  grain  and  produce.  That  they  will 
2!  grow  with  the  country,  unproveas  ;tim- 

1  proves,  and  with  others  which  may  spring 
i  up  because  places  of  commercial  import 
n  ance  and  activity  is  a  matter  beyond  the 
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doubt  of  any  one  who  understands  and 
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W  appreciates  the  resources  and  advantages  64 
|  of  the  country  around  them. 

7  To  say  that  running  in  various  direc- 
$  tions  through  this  sectiou  are  stage  lines 
\  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  ;  that 
f4  a.  Jacobs’  line  connects  this  country 
—  with  Deuver,  and  the  line  of  Barlcvv, 

'l4\  Sanderson  &  Co.,  gives  it  communication 
with  Santa  F6,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
f)0  Kansas  Pacific;  that  the  United  States 
37  and  Mexico  Telegraph  company  have 
§7  offices  at  Pueblo  and  Trinidad  ;  and  l hat 
'=  postoffices  are  established  at  all  neces 
sary  points,  with  weekly  or  tri-weeklv 
service; — all  these  facts  are  unnecessary 
for  the  Colorado  reader,  but  may  serve  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  east- 
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ern  readers,  who  are  generally  very  ex¬ 
plicit  in  their  inquiries. 

In  regard  to  other  poiuts,  we  find 
schools  and  school  houses,  churches  anil 
ministers,  pleasant  houses,  and  comfort¬ 
able  cottages,  a  society  gifred  with  the 
s  varied  accomplishments  of  life,  and  final  - 
_  ly  a  devotion  to  this  especial  section  un-  ! 

equalled  in  intensity  by  the  people  of 
_J  any  other  portion  of  Colorado.  Noticing 
the  farms,  while  there  are  many  very 
finely  improved,  it  must  be  said  that  a 
majority  of  them  are  not  yet  a?  well  im¬ 
proved  as  the  majority  in  other  sections. 
This  lact  may  be  explained  in  another 
portion  of  my  letter.  The  manufacto¬ 
ries  are  yet  few,  but  no  fewer  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  territory.  Owing  to 
herd  laws  but  little  fencing  has  been 
done,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  ol  the  country  too.  1  am  informed 
_  that  many  farms  will  be  fenced  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  work  continued  until  a  very 
different  appearance  will  be  given  to  the 

-  farming  valleys. 

In  remarking  the  improvements  of 
farms  an  explanation  of  a  former  remark 
should  be  given.  There  are  two  causes 
why,  with  its  varied  resources,  southern 

-  Colorado  has  not  made  as  great  progress 
in  improvements.  One  has  been  the 
want  of  a  near  and  certain  market  for 
the  cash  sale  of  grain  and  produce;  and 
another  has  been  the  uncertainty  hang¬ 
ing  over  titles  to  lauds  south  ot  the  Ar¬ 
kansas.  The  large  grants  have  been  a 

_  drawback  to  the  country  on  this  account. 
Not  discussing  their  extent  or  validity, 
expressing  no  opinion  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  can  be  held  or  not,  one 
thing  is  ceriam,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 


profitable  and  successful  agriculture  so 
evident  and  so  unquestioned,  the  future 
of  this  gieat  valley  with  its  branches 
is  as  certain  and  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the 
territory  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The 
progress  and  improvement  already  is  a 
sure  sign  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  the  new  colonies  and  immigrants 
are  a  certain  argument  that  its  induce¬ 
ments  are  recognized,  and  that  its  varied 
advantages  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  its  many  resources  turned  into  pro¬ 
ductive  wealth.  Here  must  arise  a  com¬ 
munity  rich  in  all  the  arts  ot  life,  in 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  pastoral 
and  mining  pursuits  ;  and  here  also  will 
be  a  country  whose  future  growth,  pros¬ 
perity  and  wealth  will  rival  that  of  any 
section  of  the  territory,  and  equal  only 
its  present  inducements  lor  settlement, 
cultivation  and  improvement.  The  re¬ 
sources  and  the  opportunities  are  here, 
awaiting  only  the  touch  oi  labor,  capital, 
and  industry  to  turn  tbem  into  produc¬ 
tive  wealth.  In  the  fixture  greatness  o: 
the  Arkansas  valley,  its  coming  pros¬ 
perity  and  speedy  growth,  let  me  finally 
express  the  lullest  confidence,  and  give 
to  that  future,  that  prosperity  and  that 
growth  the  best  wishes  of  the  writer  and 
the  full  promise  that  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  News  will  rejoice  and  glory  in  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  warm 
thanks  for  the  kindness,  hospitality  and 
attentions  which  I  have  received  in  this 
section  from  all  whom  1  have  met.  Long 
and  pleasantly  will  my  sojourn  here  be 
remembered,  and  to-morrow,  as  I  turn 
.  over  the  summit  of  tue  divide,  let  me  be 
-considered  as  waving  from  the  coacli- 
—  box,  a  kind  good-bye  and  a  God  speed  to 


titles  have  rendered  men  backward  1, 7 the  progress  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
about  making  the  improvements  which  "Arkansas. _  x  t  w.  it.  i. 


they  ought  to,  and  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  make.  That  this  grant  quesuon 
be  settled,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  at  3, 
an  early  day,  is  for  the  best  interests  ot- 
southern  Colorado.  Regarding  the  value 
.  of  the  productions  of  this  section,  itspop-  3’ 
■^ulation,  the  revenue  tax  which  it  pays, — 
J  the  assessed  value  of  property,  and  other  Zt 
facts  of  this  nature,  I  have  no  data  either 
for  statiug  or  lor  estimating. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THIS  SECTION. 

In  respect  to  the  future  of  ibis  great 
Arkansas  valley,  I  may  seem  to  write  in 
a  rather  enthusiastic  manner.  To  me, 
however,  it  is  merely  a  prediction, whose 
fulfillment  will  more  than  realize  tlae 
sentiments  of  ibis  paragraph  and  of  this 
’etter.  With  its  soil  so  varied  and  so 
fertile,  its  climate  so  mild  and  so  entic¬ 
ing,  its  mineral  resources  so  numerous 
aud  so  great,  its  advantages  for  stoc.V 
growing  so  many  and  so  unequalled,  its 
opportunities  for  manufactures  so  exten¬ 
sive,  its  inducements  for  fruitgrowing 
so  inviting,  and  finally,  its  capacities  lor 
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WSsat  others  have  to  say  about  Colora¬ 
do  ami  lier  Kesorts. 
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The  New  York  Times  of  the  29th  ult.,  con¬ 
tains  .another  of  Grace  Greenwood’s  charm¬ 
ing  letters  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 

We  stopped  only  a  short  time  in  Denver, 
blit  long  enough  to  see  that  the  .wonderful 
city  of  the  plains  was  growing  at  its  old  rate 
— stretching  up  and  out  in  all  directions,  i 
The  trees  too  had  grown  perceptibly  and 
were  generally  nourishing  iu  spite  of  a  de¬ 
plorable  insufficiency  of  water.  One  long 
delightful  driye  we  took,  with  good  triends 
of  a  year  ago,  who  we  were  surprised  and  af¬ 
fected  to  find  had  not  forgotten  us  amid  the 
wild  whirl  and  whirr  of  life  in  this  gay,  gal¬ 
lant  “young  rapid”  of  a  city.  From  the  beau¬ 
tiful  green  bluffs  we  looked  over  the  town 
and  plain,  and  away  to  the  long  wondrous 
mountain  range,  glorified  with  the  radiant 
colors  and  solemnized  with  the  grand  shad' 
ows  of  sunset.  It  was  a  scene  of  enchan 
ment — stupendous,  yet  wondrous  beautiful 
There  was  something  unreal,  almost  unearth 
ly  about  it.  And  then  the  air — ab,  the  air  ! 
So  life-giving,  so  divinely  pure,  yet  so  balmy 
and  soothing,  and  solacing  and  all-satislying, 
flowing  down  the  shining  heights  of  the  vast 


mountain  land,  in  strong,  sweet  rivers  of  in- 
exhaustible'refreshment  and  delight.  It  was 
heaven  come  down  to  us.  How  our  hearts 
3  earned  pityingly  toward  poor,  dear  friends, 
panting  through  sultry,  insufferable  evenings 
in  eastern  cities,  country  resorts,  and  fash¬ 
ionable  watering  places.  *  *  * 

I  do  not  think  there  is  in  America  seventy- 
live  miles  of  more  charming  railroad  travel 
than  the  route  between  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs,  over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
narrow-gauge  road.  Grand  mountains  and 
castellated  rocks  on  one  side,  and  rolling 
plains  on  the  other,  are  constantly  assuming 
new  aspects  of  grandeur  and  loveliness.  Now 
you  are  turned  quite  away  from  the  great 
heights,  and  you  see  nothing  but  green  and 
flowery  pasture  lands,  with  here  and 
there  a  narrow,  winding  stream,  al¬ 
most  ’  hidden  by  luxuriant  willows, 
cotton-woods,  and  beautiful  wild  vines, 
when  suddenly  lordly  Pike’s  Peak  looms 
into  view,  or  the  stately,  recumbent  shape  of 
old  Cheyenne.  Colorado  Springs,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  be  called  Colorado  Springs 
station,  as  the  famous  mineral  springs  are 
really  live  miles  away,  has  a  matchless  situ¬ 
ation  from  which  to  behold  and  study  the 
mountains  in  all  their  marvellous  changes  of 
light  and  shade,  of  cloud  and  color.  *  3 
Lt  has  assumed  not  only  a  respectable,  but  a 
pleasant  and  picturesque  appearance.  Above 
the  bluffs,  upon  a  beautiful  table-land,  it  is 
laid  out  in  long,  broad  avenues,  which  are 
already  planted  with  thousands  of  flourish¬ 
ing  trees.  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  the 
number  of  fine,  large  houses  and  pretty  cot¬ 
tages.  There  are  also  several  handsome 
churches,  one  boasting — if  so  godly  an  edi¬ 
fice  can  boast — the  first  and  only  spire  in 
the  territory.  It  is  very  tall  and  very  slen¬ 
der,  and,  like  a  puritan  preacher,  points  the 
way  to  heaven  in  a  sharp  and  unmistakable 
way.  There  is  also  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  a  very  beautiful  stone  church — Episco¬ 
pal — and  a  school-house  that  is  to  cost  not 
less  than  $15,000.  So  we  come  on,  morally 
and  aisthetically.  Hotels,  stores  and  banks 
there  are,  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  of  good 
appearance ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of  the  busiest, 
brightest  towns  in  the  territory.  *  *  *  * 
There  are  still  good  openings  here,  as  in  oth¬ 
er  Colorado  colonies,  for  skilled  mechanics, 
and  for  merchants  of  all  sorts,  and  for  man¬ 
ufactures  of  almost  every  commodity  except 
intoxicating  liquors.  Those  bent  on  such 
like  alcoholic  and  diabolic  avocations  will 
have  to  choose  some  other  field  of  operations. 
Certainly  by  far  the  most  inviting  hungry 
business  opening  hereabouts  is  for  the  farm¬ 
er— not  the  theoretical,  poetical  gentleman 
farmer,  but  the  genuine,  practical,  honest, 
hard-working  husbandman.  Market  garden¬ 
ers  are  also  needed,  and  if  our  men  do  not 
come  soon,  the  celestials,  those  “wise  men 
from  the  east,”  will  leap  into  this  particular 
opening  and  fill  it  completely.  *  *  * 

Manitou,  where  the  mineral  springs  are,  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  lovely  canon  of  the, 
|  Fountain,  or  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  one  of 
brightest,  deepest,  swiftest,  gladdest  of  Rocky 
mountain  streams.  It  is  a  charming  spot, 
green  and  cool,  sheltered  from  the  fiercest 
winds  and  suns.  As  yet,  it  has  few  build¬ 
ings  except  hotels  and  cottages.  These  are 
full  to  overflowing,  and  have  been  so  for 
more  than  two  months.  A  large  new  hotel 
is  greatly  needed  here,  and  will  doubtless  be 
built  before  another  season. 

Among  the  late  editorial  agriculturists  was 
C.  B.  Bryan,  esq.,  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  who  writes  as  follows  of 
Denver  and  Colorado  in  lus  issue 
of  August  29 : 


When  we  rolled  into  Denver,  over  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railway,  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  morning,  no  more  than  two  weeks 
ago,  and  stood  staring  and  gapiDg  about  at 
the  railway  station,  I  had  a  sort  of  a  feeling 
that  Denver  was,  after  all  I  had  heard  and 
read  about  it,  and  expected  of  it,  to  use  a 
modernism,  rather  “small  potatoes.”  But 
my  two  weeks  sojourn  in  the  city,  its  prarie 
surroundings  and  among  the  mountains  and 
the  mines  of  Colorado,  gives  me  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  territory  and  its  capital,  and  of 
the  prominence  and  importance  and  future 
usefulness  and  greatness  in  its  sectional 
growth  and  development  and  destiny  of  our 
great  western  world.  Denver  must  become 
a  large  and  wealthy  Rocky  Mountain  city. 
The  great  wave  of  growth  and  progress 
which  has  been  sweeping  over  our  land,  from 
the  day  of  the  first  “settlement”  of  Ply- 
,  mouth  rock,  has  gathered  increased  momen¬ 
tum  as  it  has  rolled  onward,  and  gathered 
up  treasurers  of  men  and  means  as  it  has 
come  westward,  until  those  who  sit  under 
their  own  vines  and  fig  trees  in  the  old  world, 
and  the  past  generations  of  our  own  world, 
look  on  in  astonishment  and  can  only  say, 
“Let  her  roll.”  And  she  rolls  beautifully, 
effectively  and  promisingly.  It  is  true,  some 
of  the  spray  of  this  great  tidal  wave  has 
dashed  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  wash¬ 
ed  out  some  of  the  gold  from  “pockets”  of 
California  mines,  and  irrigated  the  Pacific 
slope  with  a  fruit  and  grain  growing  region. 
The  smaller  waves  are  coming  on  and  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Atlantic 
slope  in  constant  succession,  bearing  treas¬ 
ures  of  money  and  men  of  enterprise,  of  de¬ 
termination  and  vigor,  until  the  mountains 
are  already  being  dug  down  for  the  precious 
ores  they  contain,  and  the  plains,  so  recent¬ 
ly  barren  and  desolate,  now  annually  blos¬ 
som  with  fields  ot  ripening  grain,  and  are 
alive  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
where  so  late  the  buffalo  and  antelope  ri  .mi¬ 
en  unmolested. 

Denver  is  indebted  largely  for  her  growth 
and  prosperity  to  the  fact  of  having  so  rap¬ 
idly  become  a  great  railroad  centre,  and  ter¬ 
minus.  The  Kansas  Pacific  railway  which 
reaches  out  its  iron  arms  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles  from  Kansas  City,  through 
,  the  smiling  fields  of  Kansas,  and  across  ttie 
prairies  of  eastern  Colorado,  halts  with  its 
!  main  line  here.  The  Denver  Pacific,  some- 
;  thing  over  one  hundred  miles  long,  connects 
Denver  with  Cheyenne,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
road.  The  Colorado  Central  runs  up  to 
I  Golden  City,  at  the  foot  of  Clear  creek  can¬ 
on,  fifteen  miles,  with  a  broad  gauge  track, 
and  there  pushes  its  narrow  gauge  up  the 
caff  on,  one  fork  to  the  mining  towns  of  Black 
Hawk  and  Central,  and  another  to  Floyd’s 
hill,  on  its  way  to  Georgetown,  with  high 
hopes  of  eventually  finding  a  pathway 
through  some  of  the  mountain  passes  to  Salt 
Lake.  The  Central  also  runs  its  broad  guage 
track  northward,  through  the  rich  Boulder 
valley  prospectively  to  Julesburg,  on 
Union  Pacific,  and  being  owned  and 
the  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  is  a 
rival  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  its  Denver 
Pacific  handmaid,  for  Denver  and  central 
ami  southern  travel  and  traffic.  But  the 
most  interesting  and  noteworthy  railroad  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  territory,  or  as  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  states,  even,  is  that  of  the  Denver 
snd  Rio  Grande  narrow  gauge  road,  at  pres- 

I>r.  Etirllngliara  on  Colorado. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burlingham,  of  St.  Louis,  who  recently 
visited  the  territory  and  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
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(his  city.  This  is  the  third  visit  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  Colorado,  and  having  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe,  additional  weight  is  added 
to  the  following,  which  appears  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  of 
New  York : 

A  month  in  Colorado  has  given  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observation,  interesting  if  not 
profitable.  This  summer  the  territory  is 
fuller  than  ever  before  of  tourists  end  in¬ 
valids.  Ibis  Rocky  mountain  region  seems  - 
destined  to  become  the  great  recreating  and 
recuperating  ground  of  the  continent.  Soon 
it  will  be  as  embarrassing  to  say  “No”  to  the 
question,  “Have  you  been  to  Colorado  ?”  as 
it  is  now  to  say  “No”  to  the  question,  “Have 
you  been  to  Europe?”  It  will  become  vul¬ 
gar  to  go  to  Europe,  afier  a  little,  aud  fash-  ; 
ionable  to  come  to  these  mountains.  The 
air  and  scenery  here  are  grand  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  The  water  is  pure,  and  clear  as 
crystal.  The  resident  population  is  brisk 
aud  intelligent.  The  hotels  are  fair,  and 
becoming  better.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
greater  number  of  small  and  neatly  kept 
houses  tucked  into  right  places  in  the  mouu-  — 
tains,  a  fa  Switzerland,  to  give  entertain¬ 
ment  to  tourists  for  the  night.  Now,  in  order 
to  see  the  better  points,  the  wildest  scenery  7 
and  the  parks  of  the  mountains,  one  is  oh-  - 
liged  to  camp.  These  parks  are  wonderful,  - 
and  the  scenery  is  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  awful  grandeur,  which  no  merely  Alpine 
tourist  ever  dreamed  of.  Switzerland  is  bold  5 
and  beautiful,  having  points  \yhich  I  have  0 
never  seen  equalled  in  these  mountains.  - 
The  glacier,  the  most  wonderful  feature  of 
Swiss  scenery,  is  entirely  wanting  here.  But  A 
as  to  greatness  au'd  breadth  and  sweep,  no  >2 
comparison  exists  between  the  two  mountain  — 
regions.  The  Rocky  mountains,  viewed  at 
Denver,  give  you  two  hundred  miles  of  snowy 
range  in  full  sight  to  the  naked  eye.  The  51 
vest  pocket  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will 
hide  Switzerland.  50 
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Extracts  trout  Various  Corrfsiuin.  : 
dents— Notes  from  Siicnun-  Visit¬ 
ors— Sam  Howies,  Jr.,  on  tSie  near 
Crock  (laaou— Uracc  Greenwood’s 
l*et  Bear—  Personals—  -Want  Slits- 
eatiners  are  Doing; Denver  a 
BreaUtiug  i'lace. 

[Sam  Bowles,  Jr.,  In  Springfield  Republican.] 

One  of  the  earliest,  quickest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  thorough  enjoyable  and 
satisfactory  mountain  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Denver,  is  that  through  the  Clear  creek 
canon,  twenty  miles  into  the  foot-hills  of  the 
great  snowy  range,  over  the  new  Colorado 
Central  railroad,  aud  then  live  miles  further 
on,  by  stage,  to  Idaho,  and  eighteen  to 
Georgetown,  whence  the  ascent  of  Gray’s 
peak — one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Rocky  j 
mountains — can  easily  be  accomplished  in  a  1 
single  day.  Leaving  Denver  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  tourist  proceeds,  by  a 
broad-gauge  division  of  the  Colorado  Cen¬ 
tral,  seventeen  miles  across  the  rolling  plains,  f 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  unbroken  j 
sameness,  relieved  only  by  the  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  glorious  mountains  which  . 
we  catch  by  the  way, — to  Golden  city,  at  the  1 
base  of,  aud  almost  within,  the  foot  hills. 
Here  a  change  is  made  to  the  cuuning.  little 
j  cars  of  the  narrow  gauge,  by  which  we  are  ; 
to  climb  up  into  the  mountains,  aud  if  the  , 
officials  are  obliging,  aud  the  company  of 
travelers  large  enough,  au  open  excursion 
car  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train,  from 
which  the  better  to  view  the  rugged  scenery 
of  tlie  canon.  Directly  on  quitting  Golden,  | 


I  the  road  enters  the'  narrow  go rg»,  which,  in  j 
the  course  of  unknown  ages,  the  rushing  j 
torrent  of  the  famous  Clear  creek  has  1 
|  cut  for  itself  through  the  hills  of 
i  solid  rock.  As  the  train  advances— the  little 
1  locomotive  puffing  and  fuming  at  a  great  - 
rate,  as  it  settles  down  to  work — the  high 
walls  of  granite,  covered  here  aud  there,  by 
a  s  -anty  growth  of  firs,  draw  closer  and  to- 
-  gether  above  us;  the  scenery  every  moment  ■ 
grows  wilder  and  rougher,  and  the  grade 
rapidly  becomes  steeper,  until  soon  we  are 
'  rushing  along  at  the  very  edge  of  the  loud- 
j  roaring  stream  ;the  now  perpendicular  walls 
j  tower  far  above  the  train,  aud,  in  places, 
seem  like  to  topple  over  and  crusn  it.  This 
lasts  but  a  few  moments,  and  the  canon 
again  opens,  the  mountains  rise  less  abrupt¬ 
ly  from  our  pathway,  the  pines  improve  the 
opportunity,  and  thickly  stud  the  hill-sides  i 
with  their  dark,  evergreen  tops  ;  the  train 
rolls  over  a  low  bridge  seeming  almost  to 
touch  the  water  of  the  creek,  and  halts  per-  [ 
haps  at  a  little  station  house,  built  in  a  nar¬ 
row  niche  by  the  side  of  the  track,  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel.  A  succession  of  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  somewhat  like  this,  but  of  which 
any  description  can  give  but  the  faintest 
idea,  follow  rapidly  one  upon  another;  and 
the  eye  has  barely  time  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression  of  one,  aud  convey  it  to  the  mind,  t 
before  the  next  crowds  into  view,  and  at  ^ 
every  moment  you  wish  that  the  train  might  [ 
stop  and  let  you  enjoy  at  ieast  this  singles 
picture  thoroughly.  i 

[Prom.  Grace  Greenwood’s  Colorado  Springs  let-  * 
ter  to  the  New  York  Times.] 
lie  was  a  native,  if  that  term  can  be  used, 
of  the  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico. 
The  aboriginal  hunter  who  slew  his  mother 
was  a  Ute.  Moved  by  a  strange  touch  of 
tenderness,  be  wrapped  up  the  tiny  little 
creature  and  took  it  into  Trinidad,  where  be  . 

sold  it  to  a  Philadelphia  traveler,  Dr.  L - , 

who  took  a  fancy  to  bring  it  to  his  friend,  j 

Mrs.  M - ,  of  Glen  Eyrie.  It  oddly  hap-  ' 

peued  that  this  lady  had  always  had  in  the 
“many  mansions”  of  her  great,  and  tender 
heart,  a  little  house  set  apart  for  a  pet  bear, 
which  had  never  come  to  her.  Now  he  was 
on  the  way — traveling  as  fast  as  the  stage 
coach  couid  carry  him.  He  had  to  fed  on 
milk,  trorn  a  bottle,  aud  when  hungry,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  would  cry  so  like  a 
child  that  passengers,  seeing  in  the  doctor’s 
arms  a  bundle  very  like  a  baby,  were  moved 
to  gentlest  sympathy.  At  Colorado  Springs, 
the  doctor  bad  a  chance  to  present  his  off¬ 
spring  in  person.  Mrs.  M - graciously 

received  it  in  a  box,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  bottom  of  her  carriage.  Then  she  set 
out  for  home.  But  the  way  was  long,  the 
bottle  was  empty,  the  bear  was  hungry.  He 
cried,  he  whined,  he  roared,  lie  broke  Dorn 
his  box,  tore  round  the  carriage,  aud  had  to 
be  held  by  two  strong  hands.  Even  at  that 
age  this  mite  of  an  ursa  minor  displayed  ex¬ 
traordinary  strength  and  spirit.  Arrived  at 
the  house,  he  was  well  fed  till 
he  was  gorged  and  grateful,  and 
dropped  off'  into  a  happy  slumber,  lying  j 
on  his  back  with  all  lour  feet  in  the  air.  i 
It  was  soon  found  impracticable  to  bring  him  ■ 
up  on  the  bottle,  as  his  tierce  appetite  caused  ! 
him  to  devour  the  indigestible  India-rubber 
tops.  He  was  next  taught  to  drink  from  his 
mistress’ lingers  laid  in  a  saucer  of  milk. 
He  would  always  grasp  her  hand  with  both 
his  paws,  and  hold  it  firmly  till  he  was 
through.  He  was  allowed  to  run  freely  about 
the  house,  and  while  from  the  first  singularly 
playful  and  cunning,  was  gentle  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  lie  learned  easily  various  tricks, 
such  as  walking  on  his  hind  legs  and  stand- 


ihgoahis  head.  For  music  lie  showed  a 
strong  liking,  preferring  that  of  a  lively 
character.  Whenever  he  heard  the  piano 
he  would  prick  up  his  cars,  leave  play,  his 
bed,  anything  but  his  dinner,  go  and  seat 
himself  beside  the  player,  and  listen  with 
all  the  air  of  a  musical  critic,  lu  mischief 
he  surpassed  smail  boys,  puppies  and  monk¬ 
eys.  lie  delighted  to  get  at  a  nicely-made 
bed  and  turn  it  into  a  ‘'mare’s  nest.”  He 
was  the  torment  of  the  poor  Chinaman’s 
life — slyly  creeping  into  the  laundry,  and 
in  an  instant  turning  his  baskets  of 
neatly-ironed  clothes  topsy-tnrvey.  More 
than  once  he  reduced  Ah  Sm  to  despair  and 
tears.  At  last  he  began  to  make 
raids  iuto  the  store  room,  and  one 
found  heels  over  head  in  a  cask  of  sugar, 
having  “a  sweet,  refreshing  season.”  Soon 
after  this  he  was  banished  to  the  barn,  where, 
as  he  frightened  the  horses  aud  cows,  he  was 
chained  in  his  little  pen  JJut  he  worked  at 
the  spring  of  his  chain  until  he  opened  it, 
and  escaped  to  the  house.  Jle  stole  in,  went 
directly  up  stairs,  turning  the  knobs  of  all 
the  doors  that  hindered  his  progress,  made 
Iris  way  to  the  chamber  of  his  mistress,  tore 
all  the  clothes  off  the  bed,  danced  and  tum¬ 
bled,  aud  bad  a  high  old  time  generally.  Lit¬ 
tle  Macduff,  now  about  six  months  old,  is 
seeing  life  and  having  a  toleraqlv  good  time 
at  the  gay  watering  place.  He  is  petted,  be- 
praised  and  sugared — be  stands  erect,  and 
balances  on  bis  head  for  very  distinguished 
people,  who  condescend  to  laugh  at  his  droll 
and  jolly  ways.  He  has  been  promoted  to  a 
meat  diet,  but  he  has  not  forgotten  his  old 
home  and  earliest  friends.  When  his  mis¬ 
tress  and  the  children  go  over  to  see  him,  ) 
his  bear’s  heart  melts  Within  him.  He  is  > 
overjoyed  to  see  them  all. 


1,400  head  of  catlla,  and  has  property  in  Oil. 
worth  probably  $15,000. 

William  Bartholomew  is  working  in  the 
Transcript  office  at  Golden,  lie  visited  Cal- 
fornia  last  year. 

Frank  J.  Geiger  is  here,  working  at  his 
trade,  (brick-laying)  and  making  $4  per 
day.  He  tells  'me  that  the  country  is 
overrun  with  laborers  and  that  wages  are 
comparatively  low.  The  Dean  boys  are  at 
Boulder.  I  have  uot  seen  them.  Joe  Bar- 
rock  and  George  Rubleman  are  engaged  in 
the  roofing  business  here,  and  doing  well. 
Win.  Strohm  came  down  from  Breckinridge 
„  to-day,  where  he  lias  been  mining.  Obis 
foraging  towa  )s  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
day  was  g  I  or  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  higher 
than  Muscatine. 

At  Golden  I  called  on  Mrs.  Jeunison,  who 
is  living  in  comfortable  style  in  her  own 
house.  She  and  her  daughter  seem  to  be 
perfectly  happy  in  their  beautiful  mountain 
home.  They  have  excellent  society  and  en¬ 
joy,  as  they  deserve,  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  acuuaintances  both  in 
Golden  and  in  Denver.  J.  B.Cass  and  fami¬ 
ly  are  at  Fairplay,  which  place  I  found  it 
inconvenient  to  visit. 

At  Central  I  met  Otto  Sauer,  formerly  of 
Muscatine,  who,  with  a  partner,  carries  on  a 
large  grocery  trade.  A  son  of  M.  Sauer,  of 
Muscatine,  is  also  in  Central,  employed  in  a 
furniture  store. 


ecific 


[From  John  Mahins’  letter  to  the  Muscatine 
Journal.) 

I  have  met  a  number  of  former  Musca- 
tiuers.  Among  them  is  Win.  N.  Byers,  esq., 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  the  pioneer  paper  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  still  by  far  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
fluential.  Mr:  Byers  occupies  a  deservedly 
high  aid  commanding  position  iu  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  circles. 

F.  B.  and  Jerome  Crocker  i.re  both  doing 
weil  here. 

George  Tritcb,  who  left  Muscatine  iu  18C0, 
with  a  small  stock  of  hardware,  has  an  im¬ 
mense  establishment  here  now,  and  owns  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  cit}7.  He  is 
worth  $200, OuO.  Ilia  trade  extends  from 
Wyoming  to  Mexico. 

Cal.  Boyer  (formerly  with  Dunsmore  & 
Chambers)  Las  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Mint  in  this  city.  1  had  a  pleasant 
interview  with  him  to-day,  during  which  ha 
placed  in  my  hands  a  gold  brick  worth  $4,- 
800,  but  for  a  special  reason  1  did  not. bring 
it  home  with  me. 

Horace  P.  Scudder  (son-in  law  of  S.  N. 
Candee)  is  in  mercantile  business  in  this 
city,  and  doing  well.  Fred  P.  Candee  and 


[From  James  D,  Butlers’  letter  to  Nebraska  State 
Journal.) 

A  letter  came  to  me  yesterday,  from  an  old 
friend,  which  every  asthmatic  will  be  glad  to 
see  made  public.  I  met  the  writer  iu  Cairo, 
in  1S68,  and  we  went  up  the  Nile  together. 
His  health  failing,  he  had  given  up  business, 
aud  “spent  much  on  many  physicians.” 
Failing  to  find  what  lie  sought,  he  had  goue 
abroad  and  pilgrimmed  over  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  journey  to  Nubia  he  was  tolerably 
well,  but  quite  unmanned  again  when  I  fell 
in  with  him  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  did  I  hear 
of  him  again  till  lately,  when  a  fellow  trav¬ 
eler  from  Denver  spoke  of  him  as  residing 
there.  He  thus  writes  :  “My  greatest  desire 
is  to  go  again  to  Europe,  etc.,  but  I  never 
shall.  The  asthma,  which  was  quite  trouble¬ 
some  when  I  was  with  you,  increased  so  as  to 
make  life  miserable,  but  hearing  the  air  here 
cured  asthma,  I  came  hither  in  March,  1871. 
After  a  few  nights,  I  was  astonished  that  I 
slept  through  a  night  without  asthma,  which 
I  had  not  for  fifteen  years.  Reluctant  to 
come  here  and  live,  I  tried  Detroit  another 
win  er,  but  suffered  so  much  that  the  next 
spring  I  fixed  my  abode  here,  and  have  nev¬ 
er  had  any  return  of  my  disease.  Nor  have 
I  since  ventured  away  from  Colorado,  except 

-  for  an  annual  June  journey  to  Detroit.  Aii 

-  last  winter  Was  exact  ly  such  weather  as  we 
had  on  the  Nile.  Probably  at  least  three 

"  hundred  persons  are  now  living  iu  Denver, 

.  and  well,  who  can  live  no  where  else  without 

-  asthma.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  large 
population  of  asthmatics?”  Every  asthmat- 
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E.  W.  Ilershe  are  at  Georgetown,  but  1  have  -  -  -  •  je  who  reads  the  letter  above,  if  he  lias  half 
not  seen  them.  the  confidence  in  the  writer  that  I  have,  will 

Charles  A.  Bartholomew  is  here  at  present,  AJ  set  his  face  toward  Denver, 
though  bis  residence  is  in  Namaqua,  Lari¬ 
mer  county.  He  is  in  the  Texas  cattle  trade 
and  tells  me  fhat  he  has  handled  about  24,- 
000  head  on  commission  the  last  three  years. 

He  frequently  visits  Mexico  on  busiuess,  and  30,  goo  46 
spends  much  of  his  time  on  the  plains,  sleep-  == 
ing  oil  liis  saddle  at  night,  and  living  on  buf¬ 
falo  meat,  He  is  as  rugged  as  an  ox  and 
enjoys  uninterrupted  health.  He  is  married 
aud  has  two  children,  one  t  lad  of  nine  years. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Charley  has  made 
money,  aud  made  it  honestly.  He  now  owns 
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banking  association,  pain  out, 
10  per  cent. 
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I'ho  Oily  Anions'  the  JTftiiulain  JPeaks 
■"The  Ooinincrcinl,  linaiidal.  i„. 
diistrial  and  Railway  Intcx-sls  «»| 

I  in*  <  olor.tiio  Mtlropulis - <  iiic;i-*o 

Men  InvCMtins  In  Projieriy. 


[Special  correspondence  ot"  the  Inter-Ocean  ] 

Denver,  August  20.— From  the  Pike’s 
Peak  excitement  of  1859,  Denver  lias  grown 
to  the  importance  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
cities  on  the  continent.  Its  position  makes 
it  the  key  to  the  Pocky  Mountain  country 
east  of  the  snowy  range! 

The  climate  of  Denver,  as  all  concede, 
constitutes  its  greatest  charm.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  atmosphere  is  so  evenly  tempered  the 
year  round,  and  is  so  invigorating  to  both 
mind  and  body,  that  if  the  sick  or  tvell  are 
not  benefited  by  a  residence  here  they  had 
better  quit  trying  for  a  change  of  climate. 
So  greatly  is  this  fact  appreciated  that  the 
city  is  constantly  filled  with  tourists  seeking 
health  and  pleasure,  and  the  avenues,  of 
business  gorged  with  men  of  all  classes  and 
ages  seeking  a  means  of  livelihood  while 
restoration  of  health  is  being  sought  for. 

The  scenery  at  Denver  is  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  kind.  The  handsome  lay  of  the 
land  surrounding  the  city  is  only  surpassed 
in  attractiveness  by  the  distant  view  of  thq 
mountains,  with  the  clouds  and  mists  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  summits.  The  snowy  range 
lies  beyond,  and  Long’s  and  Pike's  peaks 
elevate  their  crests  at  the  north  and  south, 
with  Gray’s  peak  between  the  two. 

The  city  is  cleanly  and  orderly.  The 
drives  are  splendid.  The  floods  of  tourists 
keep  the  city  constantly  lively  with  their 
elegant  costumes  and  loud  turnouts.  Chica¬ 
go  furnishes  a  large  quota  of  the  visitors. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  20,000  visi¬ 
tors  to  Denver  last  year,  of  whom  2,000  re¬ 
mained  during  the  summer  and  fall.  They 
must  have  expended  during  that  time  not 
less  than  $200,000,  which  is  no  small  item  in 
the  way  of  “  helping  trade.”  Three  times 
as  many  more  are  “  on  the  wing”  here  this 
season.  There  is  au  excursion  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  party  from  the  east  about  once  a  week, 
composed  of  prominent  people. 

The  rainfall  is  increasing  every  year. 
Within  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  been 
two  heavy  showers  and  several  slight  ones. 
The  rain  phenomena  here  are  very  singular. 
Often  during  afternoons,  black  thunder¬ 
clouds  will  arise  over  the  mountains  and 
float  rapidly  toward  the  city,  threatening  to 
pour  down  a  flood  of  rain,  when  a  few  drops, 
or  oftener  none,  will  reach  the  town,  and 
very  soon  the  sun  will  shine  out  again. 

The  hotels  are  crowded,  and  one  large  new 
structure  is  nearly  completed.  The  Hunger 
house  is  adding  apartments  for  200  more 
guests  ;  it  is  genteel  and  airy.  The  Went¬ 
worth  is  also  a  favorite  house,  nicely  located 
for  quiet  and  comfort,  and  drawing  first-class 
company. 

Denver  offers  so  many  attractions  that  a 
great  many  people  are  settling  in  the  city, 
coming  from  the  east,  many  of  them  with 
ample  means  to  purchase  aud  build,  conse¬ 
quently  property  is  in  demand,  is  high,  and 
is  constantly  rising.  Rents  are  enormous, 
and  buildings  are  scarcely  to  be  had.  It 
takes  money  to  live  here.  All  kinds  of  pro¬ 
fessions  and  branches  of  trade  seem  to  be 
crowded.  There  are  seekers  for  health  who, 
in  order  to  remain,  will  work  for  little  or 
nothing.  A  new. firm  lately  advertised  for  a 
clerk,  aud  straitwav  had  forty  five  applica¬ 
tions. 

Denver  is  the  railway  centre,  the  oomrner- 
;^^nJetrooolis  and  canital  of  Colorado.  In¬ 


jured  somewhat  in  its  business  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  it  fully 
recovered  from  that  temporary  depression 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Kansas  and  the 
Denver  Pacific  roads.  From  this  city  rail¬ 
ways  radiate  to  tributary  sections,  aud  sev¬ 
eral  important  lines  are  under  construction. 
Under  the  impetus  given  to  business  and 
travel  by  the  advent  of  railroads  the  limits 
of  the  city  have  been  attended  by  numerous 
additions,  and  the  population  increased  to 
fully  16,000. 

The  improvements  in  the  city  have  been 
great  for  the  past  two  years.  An  immense 
number  of  dwelling  houses  have  been  erect¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  still  a  demand  for  more.  The 
Holly  water  works  have  beeu  put  in,  and 
the  streets  aud  houses  are  lighted  with  gas, 
while  the  waters  of  the  PJatte  river  are  used 
in  affording  ample  irrigating  facilities  for 
the  cultivation  of  gardens,  shrubbery  and 
shade  trees.  Within  the  year  a  public 
school  house  has  been  completed  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000.  In  1872  there  were  erected  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
buildings,  at  a  cost  of  $3, 722,000- 

In  Denver  a  large  amount  of  money  must 
be  handled  yearly,  judging  from  the  uumber 
of  banking  institutions,  there  being  no  less 
than  seven.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  baukirtg  business  I  have  obtained  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  two  oldest  and  leading  institu¬ 
tions.  The  First  National  was  established 
in  1S65,  and  has  a  capital  of  $200,000  ;  has  a 
surplus  fund  of  over  $200,000  ;  a  deposit  ac¬ 
count  of  from  $700,000  to  $1,000,000 ;  draws 
New  York  exchange  yearly  to  the  amount 
of  $13,000,000;  and  makes  all  the  advances 
on  ores  skipped  to  Europe,  which  are  con¬ 
signed  to  Lewis  &  Sou,  Liverpool,  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000  weekly.  The  Hor.  J.  B. 
Chaffee,  territorial  delegate  to  congress,  has 
beeu  the  president  from  its  first  organization, 
aud  chief  stockholder,  and  I).  IT.  Moffat,  Jr., 
cashier,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  acting  man¬ 
ager.  The  figures  of  this  bank  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  Colorado  National  bank  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1861,  and  organized  under  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  aet  in  1866,  with  A.  Kountze  as 
president,  and  Charles  B.  Kountze  as  vice- 
president,  who  is  managing  officer  and  resi¬ 
dent  director.  This  bank  has  an  average  de¬ 
posit  account  of  over  half  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  I  am  assured  has  already  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  business  men  of 
Colorado.  I  learn  also  that  it  has  regular 
banking  transactions  with  all  the  eastern 
banking  houses.  This  bank  shipped  last  year 
considerably  over  half  a  million  of  gold 
bars  alone,  and  I  understand  that  through 
this  bank  and  its  branches  in  Colorado  there 
has  passed  the  largest  part  of  the  bullion 
product  of  the  territory.  This  bank  has 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  elegantly -fur¬ 
nished  banking  rooms  in  the  west,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  there,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  promi¬ 
nent  men  from  the  east,  who  are  provided 
with  letters  of  introduction  and  credit  to  this 
reliable  institution. 

The  People’s  Saving  bank  has  recently 
been  organized,  with  J.  W.  Blackburn,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  IT.  C.  Donnell,  cashier,  and  is  es 
tablished  on  a  sound  and  reliable  basis.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  eastern  exchange  drawn 
bv  the  banks  of  this  city  in  1872  was  $20, 
000,000. 

The  trade  of  Denver  last  year  exceeded 
that  of  the  year  previous  by  $3,500,000,  and 
taxable  property  increased  in  value  $2,000,- 
000,  while  the  product  of  home  manufactures 
footed  up  $14  433,000,  and  real  estate  convey¬ 
ances  $3,000,000.  The  increase  of  freight 
over  the  K 


railway  was  36*789,808  pounds.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  was  18,044.  There 
was  shipped  $1,295,411  in  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  gold  coin.  The  mint  received 
on  deposit  $1,007,529.45.  The  total  business 
of  Denver  for  1872  is  estimated  at  $18,000,- 
000. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  business  houses 
I  note  that  the  old  established  wholesale 
grocery  firm  of  Londoner  &  Brother,  of  1860, 
still  continues  the  business  at  the  rate  of 
$300,000  yearly,  and  prospering,  as  square¬ 
dealing  men  always  do.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  line  the  house  of  F.  F.  Struby  &  Co., 
established  in  1865,  which  likewise  does  a 
commission  business,  amounting  in  all  to 
$200,000  per  year.  They  are  known  as 
straightforward  business  men.  G.  W.  Kass- 
ler  &  Co.,  do  an  annual  book  and  stationery 
business  of  $30,000  ;  Richards  &  Co.,  and  C. 
A.  Kuh‘1  &  Co.  also  deal  largely  in  the  same 
line,  to  which  they  add  newspapers,  the  In- 
ter- Ocean  being  among  the  prominent  dailies 
on  their  counters. 

Owing  to  the  event  of  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation,  together  with  the  greater  ex¬ 
citement  of  quicker  returns  from  mining  and 
stock  raising,  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  not 
pursued  in  the  surrounding  couutry  to  a  large 
extent.  Yet  the  products  of  the  farm  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Coarse  grains  are  mainly  brought 
in.  Colorado  beats  the  world  on  the  quality 
of  its  wheat.  It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  R.  VV.  Woodbury,  that 
the  crop  of  1871  simply  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  territory,  while  the  harvest  of  1872  was 
so  abundant  that  a  portion  has  been  shipped 
abroad.  From  the  mills  of  Denver  and  Boul¬ 
der  flour  is  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  as  far  east 
as  Boston,  where  Colorado  flour  is  ranking 
higher  than  that  from  any  other  section  of 
the  United  States.  No  poor  bread  is  found 
on  the  tables  in  this  territory,  and  even  the 
baker’s  bread  is  eatable.  The  wheat  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  plump,  and  the  flour  made  from  it 
has  a  rich  golden  color,  the  flavor  of  which 
is  never  deteriorated  by  any  great  degree  of 
rain  or  dew  coming  in  contact  with  the  b^r- 
ry.  The  kernal  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
ground  until  softened  with  water.  Millers 
here  say  that  eastern  men  do  not  know  how 
to  grind  it;  consequently  flour  is  sent  east 
instead  of  wheat. 
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WOar»£RS  OF  the  cos.oba.do. 


A  Trip  to  tSie  Verge  of  tlie  CtsasEjs--- 
Major  Powell’s  Second  Survey— -A 
Marvelous  Region. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writing  from  Kanab,  Utah,  gives  an  account 
of  Major  Powell’s  second  expedition  to  the 
canon  of  the  Colorado  river,  from  which  we 
quote: 

THE  CANON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Nature’s  work  in  this  canon  country  is  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  plains  are 
wide,  the  mountains  high,  and  walls  of  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs,  hemming  it  in  unbroken, 
and  for  many  miles  together  impassible.  The 
gorges  are  deep,  and  thecolor'lntense.  There 
is  a  prodigality  of  everything  but  water,  and 
the  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  cannot 
subsist  without  it.  The  Grand  Canon,  the 
central  feature  of  the  whole,  is  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  miles  an  impassible  gorge 
whose  sides  range  from  one  thousand  feet  to 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  perpendicular 
height,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  by  the 
action  of  the  wild,  impetuous  river  tljat 
flows  through  it.  Its  general  course  is  east 
and  west;  but  it  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and 
irregular  in  its  direction.  Into  it  there  break 
innumerable  side  canons. whose  united  length 


is  thousands  of  miles.  Some  of  them  run 
back  into  the  country  a  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  as  they,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
canon,  are  for  the  most  part  impassible,  the 
edges  of  the  Grand  canon  cannot  be  traversed  b 
without  going  around  the  side  canons  also. 

It  is  practicable  to  reach  the  brink  of  the 
canon  by  any  ordinary  effort  only  at  a  few 
points. 

ON  THE  VERGE. 

As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  lunch,  after  our 
arrival  at  the  last  mentioned  pocket,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  brink  of  the  canon.  Our  view 
was  obstructed  by  cliffs,  or  gulches,  till  we 
arrived  almost  at  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss, 
so  that  our  first  sight  of  it  revealed  it  in  all 
its  mighty  grandeur.  We  had  looked  across 
and  seen  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side.  We  had  indeed  seen  as  much  as  that 
when  we  were  at  Pipe — not  the  well  at  To- 
ro-weap,  but  further  up  the  canon.  But  we 
had  had  no  view  which  gave  us  any  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  the  chasm.  When  we  were 
a  hundred  yards  away,  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
course  of  the  stream  appeared  before  us,  and 
the  gorge  suddenly  opened,  almost  as  if  the 
very  crust  of  the  earth  had  been  instantly 
rent  asunder.  We  stop  and  gaze  in  awe- 
striken  silence  upon  the  wonderful  spectacle. 
But  still  we  do  not  yet  comprehend  in  the 
fullness  of  the  power  the  grand  scene,  nor 
have  we  all  of  it  before  our  eyes.  We  go 
forward  to  the  very  edge,  and  creeping  out 
on  a  projecting  cliff,  look  directly  down 
upon  the  river  raging  in  its  rocky  bed,  three 
thousand  feet  beneath  our  standing  place. 
Although  the  river  has  a  volume  equal,  at 
|  least,  to  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  so  distant  is 
it  that  we  see  but  a  mere  ribbon  of  sheen, 

I  like  a  little  rivulet  or  creek.  An  object  the 
size  of  a  man  by  the  water’s  edge,  I  am 
told,  is  invisible  from  our  point,  except  as  a 
speck  before  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
gushed  as  an  object.  Yet  the  water  rushes 
along  with  such  force  that  its  motion  can  be 
seen,  and  what  appear  to  be  only  ripples  on 
its  surface.  Mr.  Hillers,  who  came  through 
the  canon  in  one  of  the  boats,  tells  me  there 
are  huge  waves  and  swift  rapids  that  hurry 
along  with  tremendous  speed,  and  a  deafen¬ 
ing  roar  that  is  terrible  to  the  navigator. 
This  is  easy  to  believe,  for  the  roar  of  the 
dashing  current  bounds  and  echoes  from 
wall  to  wall,  reaching  the  point  where  we 
stand,  intensifying  the  impression  on  the 
sense  of  sight.  We  seem  to  stand  directly 
over  the  river,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
and  examine  we  find  we  are  at  least  300  or 
400  yards  back  from  the  water’s  edge.  The 
opposite  wall  recedes  in  the  same  manner. 
The  walls  do  not,  however,  recede  by  a  reg- 
ular  angle  or  inclination,  but  by  a  series  of 
a  steep  terraces,  some  very  narrow  and  some 
r(  quite  wide.  Between  the  terraces  they  shoot 
,,  up  perpendicularly  hundreds  of  feet  at 
single  leap.  We  judge  the  chasm  to  be  1,800 
r(  to  2,000  feet  acrosss  at  the  top  from  where  we 
stand,  so  it  can  be  perceived  that  the  angle 
j3i  of  inclination  from-  bottom  to  top  is  very 
u  slight.  We  spent  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
tj  wandering  about  the  verge  of  the  cafio",  se 
lecting  the  most  favorable  points  of  view, 
receiving  momentarily  new  revelations  of 
uj  magnitude  and  new  impressions  of  grand- 

m  eur* 

tll  THE  CANON  AND  NIAGARA, 

gi  There  is  something  in  the  character  of  the 
pe  impression  made  upon  the  sense  and  feeling 
mi  by  the  Grand  Canon  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
ea  peculiar  to  itself,  and  difiicult  of  descrip- 
op  tion.  Perhaps  comparsion  will  reveal  its 
mi  real  nature,  though  any  close  analysis  of  the 
fai  emotion  produced  may  not  be  attempted, 
rai  At  Niagara  the  impression  is  one  of  tremend- 
we 
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oils  power  and  activity.  The  beholder  may 
stand  at  arm’s  length  only  from  the  mightv 
force  he  sees  displayed,  and  all  around  him 
are  evidences  of  its  recent  energy.  The 
wide,  deep  chasm  below  the  Falls  is  not  so 
deep  but  that  every  movement  of  the  whirl- 
!  ing.  seething  waters  are  plain  to  see.  It  is 
St  not  the  effect  of  the  force,  but  its  activity, 
and  the  sense  of  its  might,  that  produce  the 

—  emotion  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  A 
mountain  summit  view  is  grand  because  of 
its  vastness,  and  generally  there  is  no  im- 

~  pression  like  that  made  at  Niagara,  of  force 
and  power.  At  the  Grand  Canon,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  grandeur  is  not  produced  by  power  in 
activity,  for  the  river  is  too  far  away,  and 
forms  to  insignificant  a  part  of  the  scene. 
Nor  is  it  produced  by  the  vastness  of  the 
chasm  alone,  for  every  one  has  seen  other 
things  giving  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
great  extent  and  size.  I  think  the  feeling  is 
one  of  awe  and  wonder  at  the  evidence  of 
some  mighty,  inconceivable,  unknown  pow¬ 
er,  at  some  time  terribly,  majestically,  and 
mysteriously  energetic,  but  now  ceased. 
And  yet  the  force  that  has  wrought  so  won¬ 
derfully  through  periods  unknown,  unmeas- 
~  ured,  and  unmeasurable,  is  a  river  3,000  feet 
below,  so  far  away  that  one  never  thinks  of 
it  as  an  agency  capable  of  such  work.  Nor, 
"indeed,  without  study  and  investigation  and 
' '  reflection  can  it  be  conceived  that  its  cease¬ 
less  motion,  through  myriads  of  years,  may 
have  eroded  and  wore  its  rocky  channel 
through  plains  and  mountains,  to  such  a 
"depth  that,  in  places  Mount  Washington, 
_  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  Milton’s  con¬ 
tending  legions  plucked  the  heavenly  hills, 

—  and  thrown  into  the  chasm,  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  brink,  nor  form  a  dam  for 
the  rushing  river. 

THE  UPPER  CLIFFS. 


I  have  mentioned  oniy  the  lower  and  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular  cleft  of  the  rocky  strata. 

—  The  To-ro-weap  has  led  us  down  to  its  brink, 
1,  and  there  rises  all  about  us  another  series  of 

—  terraces  1,800  or  2,000  feet  high,  which  ap¬ 
proach  in  places  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 

.  .  narrow  chasm  on  which  we  stand,  and  in 
...  others  to  recede  a  half  mile  or  mile.  This 
second  series  of  terraces  form  a  part  of  the 
canon  chasm,  and  it  is  only  in  places  far 
-  distant  from  each  other  that  the  narrow 
1  plateau  on  which  we  stand  can  be  gained. 
The  upper  cliffs  are  broken  into  beautiful 
-•j  shapes,  extending  out  into  splendid  buttes 
and  head-lands, which  are  sometimes  isolated, 
except  at  the  bases,  and  stand  as  vast  towers 
or  castles  beautifully  painted  and  ornament¬ 
ed.  The  color  of  ^he  walls  below  us  is  gen¬ 
erally  read,  resembling  in  no  slight  degree 

_ the  Seneca  stone  of  VVashington,  of  which 

l,  the  Smithsonian  is  constructed.  The  terraces 
=!  above  us  are  generalley  gray,  marked  in 
places  by  redound  yellow.  The  effect  at  sun¬ 
set  on  these  cliffs,  especially  in  the  distance, 
as  we  see  them  looking  up  the  canon,  is  su¬ 
perb,  and  has  a  peculiar  beauty. 


INDIAN  LEGENDS. 


*  A  long  time  ago  there  were  many  liun- 
,  dreds  of  lodges  of  Utes  living  in  the  moun- 
i  tains.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  plentiful, 
'  peace  reigned,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
kill  and  eat.  But  a  dissension  arose  in  the 
tribes  about  going  on  to  the  warpath.  An 
old  medicine  man,  Spiquet  Pah,  (Smoking 
Water)  was  opposed  to  any  parties  going  out 
of  their  own  country  to  fight.  But  a  young 
chief  who  wanted  to  immortalize  himself, 
and  who,  it  seems,  was  “spoiling  for  a 
fight,”  so  influenced  the  minds  of  the  young 
bucks  with  his  glowing  pictures  of  the 
“Domp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.” 


The  Hot 


Sulphur  Springs  and 
Traditions. 


ITte 


[\V.  N.  Byers.  In  Out  West.] 

7,  The  second  legend, which  will  be  given  in 
a  this  article,  is  also  from  the  Utes,  and  re- 
\t  ci  lates  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  the 

_ Middle  Park  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 

they  hold  in  high  estimation,  bordering  upon 
superstitious  reverence.  They  use  the  waters 
as  medicinal  baths,  both  for  themselves  and 
horses,  and  for  all  kinds  of  ailments. 


that  the  war  party  was  soon  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  A  general 
council  was  held  on  the  “Great  Plain,” 

0  (Middle  Park),  whereat  words  ran  high  and 
r  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  old  medi- 
8  cine  man  and  the  young  chief  and  their  re- 
1  spective  adherents.  The  chief  delivered  a 
8  bitter  speech  against  Spiquet  Pah  and  his 
1  peace  policy  of  staying  at  home  like  squaws 
1  — killing  nothing  better  than  game.  He 
1  said  :  “There  is  not  an  enemy’s  scalp  in  all 
1  our  lodges ;  the  war  dance  is  forgotten,  and 
i  the  bow  is  less  used  than  the  awl.  You 
<  braves  that  won’t  go  on  the  war  path  should 
]  be  compelled  to  leave  the  tribe,  to  go  to  the 
Uintahs,  or  be  killed.” 

Old  Spiquet  Pah,  in  humility  and  deep 
sorrow  replied :  “My  brother  talks  as  a 
the  north  wind  that  comes  in  the  season  of 
falling  leaves  and  ripe  berries.  The  sound 
of  his  voice  chills  the  life-blood  in  our  bodies 
as  the  north  wind  chills  the  life  of  the  grass 
and  fruits.  As  the  north  wind  soon  brings 
the  snows  and  death  of  winter,  so  would  he 
bring  sorrow  and  death  to  our  people, 
f  When  the  snows  of  winter  are  upon  us,  the 
1  buffalo,  deer,  and  antelope  are  not  found, 

1  the  elk  calls  together  his  tribe  and  goes  to 
5  the  lonely  mountains.  The  beaver  creeps 
£  into  his  lodge  and  is  seen  no  more,  the  bear 
i  sleeps  till  the  snow  is  gone.  Nothing  is  left, 
c  but  the  great  white  wolf,  which  destroys  all 
1  that  it  can  master,  and  the  thieving  yocoate s 
t  (coyote)  that  steals  everything  it  can  find.  If 
t  you  do  this,  strength  and  peace,  and  plenty 
g  will  depart  from  us  forever ;  health  will  be 
s  for  but  few ;  joy  will  be  seen  no  more ;  cour- 
(  age  will  desert  us  because  of  our  great  sor¬ 
row,  while  want  and  hunger  will  be  with  us 
always;  our  children  will  cry  for  food  and 
we  will  have  none  to  give  them;  war  will 
kill  our  young  men,  and  disease  will  destroy 
our  young  women;  in  a  few  snows  our  num- 
1  ber  will  be  but  few.  Then,  the  Shoshones 
t  will  come  from  the  north,  and  the  Sioux  will 
1  come  from  the  east,  and  the  Navajos  will 
l  come  from  the  south,  and  the  Uintahs  will 
c"  come  from  the  west,  and  our  people  will  iall 
0  before  them,  as  the  leaves  tall  before  the 
north  wind  in  winter.  My  brother’s  talk  is 
bad.  I  am  done.” 

But  they  followed  the  advice  and  the 
leadership  of  the  young  chiet,  and  went 
upon  the  war-path  against  the  Sioux,  and 
got  badly  thrashed — as  they  generally  do  to 
this  day.  War  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
their  scalps  adorned  the  lodges  of  their 
enemies.  Disease  depopulated  their  villages, 
and  their  children  cry  always  for  food. 
Spiquet  Pah’s  prophecy  was  literally  ful¬ 
filled  and  its  fulfilment  is  ever  being  re¬ 
peated.  When  the  young  chief  and  his 
followers  set  out  for  the  land  of  the  Sioux, 
Old  Medicus  realized  fully  the  usual  late  ol 
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propnets — to  oe  witnout  nonor  in  ms  own 
country — and  in  his  deep  sorrow  and  chagrin 
he  retired  and  went  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  and — as  an  irreverent  trapper 
said — “pulled  the  hole  in  after  him.”  There,* 
he  now  sits  on  his  hunkers,  by  the  side  of  his 
camp-tire  which  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  and  so  near  it  that  the  water  is  heated 
by  its  blaze.  Whilst  he  ruminates  on  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  greatness  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  children,  his  camp-fire  forever  warms  the 
water  and  it  flows  out  to  cure  the  sick,  to 
heal  wounds,  and  to  wash  the  unclean.” 
The  Indians  say  it  is  “heap  good.”  War 
and  disease,  and  famine  have  chastened 
them,  and  they  now  revere  the  memory  of 
him  whose  counsels  they  did  not  respect 
whilst  living. 

A  curious  fact  is  noticeable  at  these  springs. 
Water  from  several  <5f  them,  collecting  into 
a  considerable  rivulet,  pours  over  a  hdge  of 
rock  and  falls  into  a  deep  pool  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  below.  In  the  stillness  of  night, 
and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
this  falling  water  gives  forth  a  clear,  distinct 
and  musical  sound,  of  which  the  Indians 
stand  in  great  awe. 


THE  HAYDEJf  EXPEDITION. 

fork  Mountain— Grizzly  reak— Ad¬ 
venture  With  Bears— Itnrued  and 
l  uburned  Forests,  Etc. 


July  28. — Mr.  Gardner’s  climbing  party 
yesterday  made  their  timber-line  camp  in 
McNasser  gulch  on  the  north  side  of  Red 
mountain.  This  morning  they  climbed  di¬ 
rectly  north  to  the  crest  of  the  range,  which 
proved  to  be  the  divide,  along  which  they 
followed  west  to  the  summit  of  the  high 
peak  which  it  had  been  the  intention  to  call 
Fork  mountain.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  no  part  of  the  mountain  is  drained  by 
the  north  fork  of  Lake  creek.  The  east 
slope  is  drained  by  McNasser  gulch — exact¬ 
ly  at  the  head  of  which  it  stands — and  the 
north  and  west  slopes  by  Roaring  river, 
which  here  finds  its  extreme  source.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  name  “Fork”  was  given  to  the 
very  large  mountain  which  stands  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  forks  of  the  stream  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  lakes.  It  is  about  thirteen  and 
a  half  thousand  feet  high,  six  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide. 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  range,  Mr. 
Gardner’s  party  came  upon  a  grizzly  bear  at 
short  range,  and  Mr.  G.  gave  him  a  shot 
that  took  effect.  The  bear  plunged  down  the 
cliff  and  took  refuge  on  a  snow  bank  where 
he  lay  down.  Mr.  Gardner  thinking  he  had 
fatally  wounded  him,  moved  forward  cau¬ 
tiously  but  before  getting  near  again  his  bear- 
ship  moved  off  down  the  mountain.  Three 
more  ineffectual  shots  were  sent  after  him. 
As  the  climbing  was  very  difficult  the  arms 
were  all  then  left  behind  and  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  summit,  reaching  that  point 
about  ten  o’clock.  They  had  hardly  got 
their  instruments  unpacked  when  a  very 
large  grizzly  and  a  cub  came  over  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  within  two  hundred  yards  of 


where  they  were  at  work.  All  began  hal¬ 
looing  and  the  bears  made  rapid  time  down 
the  mountain  to  the  west.  Two^ear  adven¬ 
tures  i^  half  an  hour  very  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  a  name  for  the  mountain  and  it  was 
accordingly  called  Grizzly  peak. 

It  is  a  curious  summit ;  looking  massive 
and  solid  from  east  or  west ;  it  is  really  a 
thin  ridge  running  from  north  to  south.  The 
crest  in  many  places  is  too  narrow  to  walk 
upon  and  at  no  point  is  it  more  than  twenty 
feet  wide.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  erup¬ 
tive  rock  and  has  an  immense  crater-like 
amphitheatre  facing  towards  the  east.  Some 
of  the  cliff  faces  about  it  are  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  high.  A  number  of  little 
lakes,  with  sea-green  depths,  are  nestled  in 
the  deep  gorges  at  its  feet.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  a  number  of  red  mountains, 
or,  rather,  there  are  parts  of  mountains  and 
belts  that  are  red.  The  tints  range  from  yel¬ 
low  to  deep  crimson,  and  one  at  least,  off  to 
the  southeast,  constantly  reminds  one  of 
rainbow  hues.  Away  off  to  the  northwest 
are  many  of  the  red  ridges. 

As  we  move  west,  more  and  more  lofty 
ranges  rise  to  view.  We  now  have  the  Un-: 
compahgre  and  San  Miguel  ranges  in  the 
south  and  southwest,  separating  the  waters, 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  from  those 
of  the  Gunnison.  In  the  west  and  northwest 
are  a  multitude  of  ranges  and  clusters  of 
lofty  peaks.  The  divide  between  White  and 
Bear  rivers,  in  northwestern  Colorado,  was 
visible  to-day. 

The  mountain-top  party  came  in  at  dusk. 
On  the  way  back  Mr.  Gardner  saw  his  griz¬ 
zly  floating  about  on  a  cake  of  ice  in  a  little 
lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  down  which 
he  escaped.  He  watched  him  with  a  glass 
until  he  left  the  ice  and  stretched  himself 
out  on  a  neighboring  snow-bank.  These  an¬ 
imals  appear  to  seek  the  high  mountains  for 
the  sake  of  the  cold. 

July  29. — Camp  was  ready  to  move  this 
morning,  so  far  as  neighboring  work  was 
concerned,  but  several  parties  were  out  who 
must  be  heard  from.  The  explorers  who  went 
west  in  search  of  a  new  route  were  expected 
back  last  night,  but  they  failed  to  appear. 
Mr.  Steveuson  had  gone  to  Fairplay,  and  the 
photographers  were  yet  behind.  So  Messrs. 
Taggart  and  Peale  went  out  for  a  day’s  geolog¬ 
ic  work  up  the  south  f  »rk  of  Lake  creek.  Mes¬ 
srs.  Hayden  and  Gardner  left  on  a  similar  task 

•  up  the  north  fork.  Mr.  Stuckel  went  to  the 
head  of  the  south  fork  to  complete  its  topog- 

'  raphy,  and  the  other  scientific  men  scattered 

•  to  their  respective  duties  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  A  puzzle  is  found  in  the  geologic 
structure  of  this  range  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Mount  Lincoln  and  vicinity,  but  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  eastern  half 
is  almost  entirely  granite  and  similar  rocks 
whilst  the  western  half  is  quite  as  exclusive¬ 
ly  volcanic. 
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Messrs.  Hunter  and  White  came  in  about 
noon,  having  been  over  the  main  range  and 
down  Roaring  river*  some  twenty  miles 
They  report  the  country  terribly  rough  and 
difficult  to  get  through  in  the  direction  of  ' 
their  exploration,  which  was  up  the  north  i 
fork  of  Lake  creek  and  down  one  of  the 
middle  branches  of  Roaring  river.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  main  part  of  the  expedition  will 
coutinue  on  the  old  Red  Mountain  trail  to* 
morrow,  and  rely  upon  striking  the  Roaring 
river  from  the  south  at  a  point  further  west 
Mr.  Jackson  and  his  picture  outfit  came  jj 
up  in  the  afternoon.  His  work  is  delayed  5? 
waiting  for  materials  from  Denver  which  by  \ 
a  blunder  were  shipped  to  Fairpiay  and  “ 
then  back  again.  His  next  work  will 


be  a  g 

panorama  of  the  Elk  mountains,  of  which 


more  anon.  Since  leaving  Fairpiay  he  has 
made  about  twenty  negatives  on  plat-s 
eleven  by  fourteen  inches,  and  about  twice 


that  number  for  steroscopic  pictures.  The 
former  comprise  mainly  a  distant  panoramic 
view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  from  the 
west  rim  of  South  Park.  The  smaller  ones  .. 
are  views  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas, 
Lake,  La  Plata  and  Pine  creeks,  and  about.. 
Twin  lakes. 

Above  the  fork  both  branches  of  this  — 
stream,  and  their  many  tributaries,  are  well 
timbered  and  the  forests  have  been  but  little 
damaged  by  fire.  If  preserved  in  the  future., 
it  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  this  part- 
of  the  country  when  its  great  mineral  re-., 
sources  come  to  be  developed.  Several  hun-  "j 


dred  acres  right  here  have  been  burned  over- 


this  season. 


July  30. — Dr.  Hayden’s,- Mr.  (Gardner’s 
and  Mr.  Gannett’s  parties  broke  camp  early 
this  morning  and  marched  up  the  south  fork 
of  Lake  creek,  along  the  old  Red  mountain 
wagon  road.  The  mining  camp  of  that 
name  is  entirely  deserted.  The  roofs  of  many 
of  the  cabins  have  fallen  in.  The  trail  is 
good,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  swampy 
place,  until  the  last  half  mile  of  the  ascent 
which  is  very  rocky  and  steep.  The  summit 
is  about  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  peaks  near  at  hand  on  either  side  al¬ 
most  two  thousand  feet  higher.  There  are 
two  little  lakes  right  on  the  crest  in  the  pass. 
The  descent  is  steep  and  very  rocky  for  a 
eouple  of  miles;  then  follows  down  a  creek 
lined  with  moraines  of  boulders  and  gravel. 

In  the  pass  we  again  came  to  granite.  The 
eruptive  rock  seems  to  have  covered  it  over 
and  built  up  the  higher  peaks  in  the  range 
proper  and  in  the  spurs  that  extend  eastward 
for  seven  or  eight  miles.  There  is  hardly 
any  on  the  west  side  and  granite  is  exposed 
all  down  the  western  slope.  The  morineas 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  granite  boul 
ders,  great  and  small. 


Camp  was  made  on  Taylor  river,  aoout 

seven  miles  from  the  pass.  It  is  a  fine  stream, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep ;  bordered  by  an  open  valley  nearly  a 
mile  wide.  It  heads  about  twelve  miles 
north,  in  the  ridge  that  leads  from  the  main 
range  westward  to  the  Elk  mountains ;  flows 
south  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  its 
source,  then  turns  southwest  and  joins  the 
Gunnison.  It  is  well  stocked  with  trout,  dif¬ 
fering  from  those  east  of  the  range  in  being 
marked  with  larger  spots.  We  had  expected 
to  turn  north  along  Taylor  and  over  the  di¬ 
vide  at  its  head  to  Roaring  river,  so  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  high  peaks  of  the  Elk  mountains 
from  the  north  side,  but  this  evening  it  was 
decided  to  continue  west,  along  the  miners’ 
trail,  and  try  to  ascend  them  from  the  south. 

July  31. — An  early  start  again  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  trail  leads  nearly  due  west — in¬ 
clining  a  little  to  the  south — through  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  narrow  meadow  valleys  with  plen¬ 
tiful  springs  and  streams.  The  valleys  are 
enclosed  by  rounded  hills,  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high.  All  the  higher 
ground  is  covered  with  timber, — say  nine - 
tenths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  timber  is  fire-killed. 
In  growth  and  quality  it  is  very  much  like 
that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains. 

About  five  miles  of  steady,  gentle  ascent 
and  we  come  to  hills  topped  with  carbonif¬ 
erous  limestone,  containing  coral  and  other 
fossils.  It  is  the  same  formation  that  con¬ 
tains  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Utah,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  argentiferous  limestone  beds  of 
Mounts  Bross  and  Lincoln.  A  mile  further 
we  passed  the  summit  of  the  divide. — left 
the  water  flowing  behind  us  into  Taylor  riv¬ 
er — and  started  down  a  stream  running  west. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  mountains  that 
still  retain  small  banks  of  snow,  and  their 
peaks  are  a  little  above  timber  line.  Messrs, 
llayden,  Gardner,  Whitney,  Gannett  and 
Holmes  set  out  through  the  forest  to  ascend 
one  on  the  right,  to  get  “the  lay  of  the  land’ 
and  the  neighboring  topography.  The  trains 
followed  the  trail  a  couple  of  miles  further 
and  wenf  into  camp,  having  made  only  eight 
miles.  The  valley,  so  promising  at  the 
head,  soon  became  a  gorge,  choked  with 
broken  rock  and  timber.  The  camp  is  in  a 
widening  of  the  canon,  where  tributaries 
come  in  from  the  right  and  left,  at  the  foot 
of  a  limestone  mountain,  and  a  cliff  of  the 
same  containing  numerous  holes  and  caves. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  all 
through  this  part  of  Colorado,  bears  evidence 
of  an  unusually  dry  season.  Vegetation  has 
made  a  very  small  growth  and  much  of  it  is 
already  drying  up.  We  have  slight  sprinkles 
of  rain  almost  every  afternoon,  but  there  has 


not  been  a  good  shower  since  we  left  Denver 
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Half  a  dozen  miles  farther  west  is  Dead 
Men’s  gulch,  so  named  from  the  following 
tragic  circumstance:  Just  about  fourteen 
years  ago  a  party  of  eight  prospecters  had 
wandered  over  into  this  region  in  search  of 
placer  gold  diggings.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  wonderful  discovery  of  “  Pound 
Diggings,”  at  Tarryall,  which  set  so  many 
people  wild.  The  party  camped  in  the 
gulch  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  set 
out  as  usual,  following  along  the  narrow 
valley.  Naturally  they  were  in  a  little 
while  strung  out  to  a  considerable  distance 
with  their  pack  animals  scattered  along  be 
tween  them.  All  at  once  a  murderous  volley 
was  opened  upon  them  from  bushes  and 
rocks  on  the  right  and  left.  Most  fell  at 
once.  Those  who  did  not,  escaped  for  the 
moment  only  to  be  shot  down  a  little  further 
on.  Seven  men  and  twelve  horses  were 
killed.  One  man  was  hurled  from  his  flying 
horse  into  the  willows,  secreted  himself  and 
escaped.  On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1859, 
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the  writer  and  four  others  were  prospecting, 
and  hiding  from  Indians,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte.  It  was  just 
after  the  massacre  of  Doctors  Shank  and 
Kennedy,  at  the  west  foot  of  Mount  Evans. 
In  struggling  through  an  almost  impenetra¬ 
ble  thicket  of  brush  to  find  a  crossing  of  the 
stream,  we  came  upon  the  sole  survivor  of 
that  masacre.  lie  w  is  crouching  under  the 
drooping  branches  of  a  fir  tree,  trying  to  boil 
a  cup  of  coffee  over  a  fire  that  certainly 
would  not  have  filled  his  two  hands.  Rain 
was  falling  and  the  little  wreath  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  bushes  attracted  attention, 
else  we  would  have  passed  within  a  dozen 
feet  without  suspecting  the  presence  of  any 


THE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION. 


Beautiful  Valleys,  Streams  anti  Cas¬ 
cades— Teocalli— White  Rock-Crest* 
e«l  Butte — Gothic  Mountain— East 

River — The  Summit— Rock  River _ 

A  Picturesque  Camp  Under  the  Spray 
o  I’ Waterfalls, 


August  3. — Resumed  the  march  west  this 
morning.  Descended  into  the  gorge  where 
Mr.  Gannett  camped,  and  then  moved  down 
the  valley.  For  two  or  three  miles  it  is  quite 
narrow,  with  occasional  little  park-like  open¬ 
ings,  but  most  of  the  way  encumbered  with 
timber,  brush  and  broken  rocks.  It  cuts 
through  mountains  of  old  red  sandstone,,  and 
the  different  stratas  crop  out  squarely,  one 
above  the  other,  for  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley.  They  are  nearly  level, 
and  the  stream  in  cutting  its  way  down  has 
a  succession  of  falls,  some  of  which  are  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  depth  and  very  pretty. 

W e  soon  came  to  a  wider  and  more  open  val¬ 
ley.  A  larger  stream  coming  in  from  the 
north  adds  much  to  the  importance  of  the 
creek,  which  is  locally  known  as  the  east 
fork  of  East  river.  The  meadow  part  of  the 
valley  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  bunch  grass  that  reaches  half  way 
up  the  horses’  sides.  Coming  to  a  second 
large  creek  from  the  north,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  huge  belted 
mountain  right  at  its  head,  and  only 
four  or  five  miles  distant.  Turning  in 
that  direction  we  followed  a  beautiful,  wide 
grassy  valley  about  three  miles  and  went 
into  camp  at  the  upper  end  of  the  meadows, 
and  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  this  neighborhood  about  half  the  ■ 
country  is  well  timbered  and  but  little  of 
the  timber  is  killed.  The  other  half  of  the 
surface  is  most  magnificent  pasture  land.  A  - 
man  was  sent  back  to  look  for  the  lost  orni¬ 
thologist,  and  in  the  evening  both  reached 
camp. 

August  4. — Some  of  the  geologists  as¬ 
cended  the  belted  mountain,  but  most  of  the 
scientific  corps  went  to  a  higher  mountain 
three  or  four  miles  further  northwest.  The 
belted  mountain  was  found  to  be  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  high.  Its  base  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  granite,  and  the  upper  por¬ 


tion  of  indurated  sandstone.  It  was  named 
Teocalli  mountain,  because  of  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  outline  to  the  sacrificial  pyramids 
of  the  Aztec’s.  It  is  a  rounded,  regular  slop¬ 
ing  mountain  almost  destitute  of  timber. 
The  lower  two-thirds  covered  with  grass, 
which,  at  a  little  distance,  looks  smooth  and 
lawn-like.  The  upper  one-third  is  prya- 
midal,  in  steps,  each  receding  from  the 
one  below.  In  this  portion  it  presents 
a  great  number  of  cliff  faces,  from  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  angles 
are  rounded  like  the  turrets  of  a  castle.  Up¬ 
on  the  apex  of  similar  shaped  pyramids  the 
Aztecs  offered  up  their  human  sacrifices. 

The  route  to  the  other  mountain  was  di¬ 
rectly  up  the  valley,  following  around  the 
foot  of  Teocalli,  through  a  vast  meadow  of 
flowers,  magnificent  beyond  description 
Columbines,  asters,  and  a  score  of  other 
flowering  plants  make  up  half  the  vegeta 
tion,  and  they  are  in  the  perfection  of  bloom 
Teocalli  is  on  the  right.  On  the  left  is 
mountain  ridge  nearly  equal  in  hight.  It  has 
been  thickly  covered  with  timber,  but  full 

-  half  has  been  swept  away  by  snow  slides 
_!  They  came  down  from  the  crest  of  the  moun 

tain  and  cut  great,  wide  swaths  through  the 
\  thick  timber,  with  lines  as  true  as  can  be 
Not  a  tree  was  left  standing  in  their  tracks 
Between  them  they  are  undisturbed,  large 
and  stand  very  thickly  together. 

'  Near  timber  line  the  valley  ends,  and  the 
stream  comes  plunging  down  over  a 

-  succession  of  granite  steps.  The 

-  way  is  very  difficult,  but  we 

kept  on  half  a  mile  further  and  then  took  it 
afoot.  The  climb  was  over  broken  rock  and 
snow  banks,  but  not  very  difficult.  The  peak 
was  found  to  be  the  centre  of  a  stupendous 
outburst,  whereby  the  granite  was  thrust  up 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.  It  is  a 
long,  thin  crest,  north  and  south.  The  ends 
are  dark,  solid  granite,  more  enduring,  and 
consequently  higher  than  the  middle  por¬ 
tion.  The  middle  is  light  colored  granite, 
quartzite  and  quartz,  all  soft,  but  not  equally 
so.  Consequently  it  is  a  series  of  saw-teeth 
pinnacles,  with  deep  notches  between.  In 
decomposing  this  white  rock  makes  a  pure 
white  sand  which  forms  wide,  white  streaks 
down  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Approximately  its  height  was  found 
to  be  something  over  thirteen  thousand  feet, 
but  standing  as  it  does  near  to  the  south 
flank  of  the  mountains,  it  is  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  summit.  It  was  named  White  Rock 
mountain,  for  the  peculiar  formation  above 
described. 

Entirely  surrounding  the  mountain  is  a 
curious  and  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  geo¬ 
logic  structure  of  the  range.  In  being  thrust 
up  to  its  great  elevation,  it  has  broken 
and  upturned  all  the  more  recent  rock 
formations,  and  they  rise  in  mountain 
masses — generally  long  serrated  ridges _ in 
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many  cases  to  niguer  elevation  tnau  me  cen¬ 
tral  mountain  itself.  Over  four  thousand 
feet  of  regular  stratification  is  exposed,  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  lime  and  sandstone  of  va¬ 
rious  ages  and  textures.  First,  nearest  and 
lowest  are  the  ochre  colored  beds,  ranging 
from  bright  yellow  to  brown.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  quartzite  and  limestone,  in  alter¬ 
nating  layers,  and  they  aggregate  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Next,  the  maroon  colored  beds,  nearly  uni¬ 
form  in  color,  composed  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate;  about  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  thick.  Then,  overlaying  all  are  the  red 
beds,  in  various  shades  of  that  color— often 
bright  brick  red— composed  of  sandstone, 
limestone, quartzite  and  conglomerate, stained 
by  oxyde  of  iron,  about  twelve  hundred 
feet  thick.  Under  the  varying  lights  of  sun¬ 
light  and  cloud  shadow,  these  parti-colored 
mountain  slopes  present  most  wonderful  and 
beautiful  views,  which  are  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  bright  green  verdure  that  clings 
to  every  slope  where  it  can  find  foothold  and 
the  snow-banks  that  linger  among  the  cliffs 
and  in  the  gorges.  Here  and  there, 
also,  are  lakelets  with  sea-green  depths, 
and  miniature  water-falls  or  the  foam  of  riv¬ 
ulets  plunging  down  the.steep  slopes,  looking 
like  long  white  ribbons. 

The  day  was  unfavorable  for  work.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  rain,  and  showers  came  at 

frequent  intervals  all  day.  When  we 

reached  the  summit  the  higher  peaks 
were  cut  square  off  just  above  our 

level  by  the  lower  clouds.  Several 

times  they  shut  down  upon  us  completely. 
All  that  could  be  seen  for  the  time  was  our 
little  rocky  island,  not  a  hundred  feet  across. 
But  the  intervals  were  brilliant  in  scenic 
effect..  The  vanishing  clouds  and  bursts  of 
sunshine  added  brilliancy  to  bright  colors, 
and  rainbows  danced  in  the  valleys  below  us. 
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At  times  the  deep  gorges  on  one  side  would  - 
befilled  with  sunshine  and  on  the  other  with  • 
a  seething,  boiling  mass  of  clouds.  What ' 
the  day  lacked  for  work  was  fully  made  up  ' 
by  its  grand  scenic  effects. 

At  three  o’clock  a  heavy,  steady  rain  drove 
all  down  from  the  peak,  and  we  reached 
camp  well  soaked.  Dr.  Hayden  pronounced 
the  geology  of  the  neighborheod  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  varied  he  ever  saw  in  all  his 
life-time  experience. 

About  five  miles  east  of  White  Rock  moun¬ 
tain  stands  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
range.  Its  upper  portion  is  of  the  stratified  . 
beds  before  described  as  maroon  colored,  — 
though,  as  in  all  the  other  colored  beds,  they 
vary  much  in  the  degrees  of  color  and  tints. 
The  stratas  are  almost  horizontal,  and  the 
effect  is  a  belted  appearance  like  Teocalli.  . 
The  red  beds  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
its  summit.  It  is  an  elongated  crest  from  ■ 
north  to  south,  and  the  elements  have  worn 
the  upper  thousand  feet  into  a  row  of  round-  . 
ed  columns  that  look  like  turrets,  rising  from 
the  ends,  each  succeeding  one  higher  than 
the  last  to  the  center.  At  the  top  they  are 
separated,  and  in  profile  look  like  a  line  of 
knobs,  but  lower  down  they  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  opposite  sides.  It  was  named 
Castle  mountain  and  is  considerably  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  feet  high. 

August  5. — We  broke  camp  this  morning 
and  started  for  the  great  central  peak  of  the 
range — the  extreme  western  object  of  our 
.^resent  ambition.  It  was  first  seen  from  the 


summit  of  Gray’s  peak  and  called  Snow 
Mass,  from  the  fact  that  its  entire  eastern 
face  presents  an  unbroken  field  of  snow.  It 
has  been  the  central  figure  in  the  western  ho¬ 
rizon  from  every  high  mountain  ascended 
since.  Later  it  was  given  the  name  of  White 
Bison,  and  later  still,  White  House.  What 
will  be  the  final  decision  is  now  uncertain, 
but  we  incline  to  the  name  first  proposed — 
Snow  Mass — because  it  is  the  only  mountain 
we  have  that  is  uniformly  white  all  the  year 
even  upon  one  face. 

We  marched  down  Teocalli  creek  to  the 
point  of  the  high  mountain  dividing  it  from 
the  next  stream  west,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  the  latter.  It  is  known  by  prospecters 
and  miners  as  East  rivers.  It  flows  almost 
due  south  and  empties  into  the  Gunnison, 
probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from 
where  we  struck  it.  It  has  a  level  meadow 
valley,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  easily  sloping 
mountains  rising  therefrom  ;  about  half  cov¬ 
ered  with  luxuriant  bunch  grass,  mid-side  to 
our  horses,  and  the  other  half  timbered  with 
pine,  spruce,  fir  and  aspen.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  grazing  countries  in  the  world. 

Entering  the  mountains,  the  valley  nar¬ 
rows,  but  is  fertile  and  produces  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  grass  all  the  way  to  the  head  of 
the  stream.  The  first  mountain  of  any  note 
is  a  wide-based,  massive  pile  of  grey  eruptive 
rock  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  black  slate. 
It  is  west  of  the  river,  and  its  west  foot  is 
washed  by  the  next  parallel  stream,  well 
known  as  Washington  gulch.  There  is  low 
ground  all  around  it.  The  top  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  tourteen  wave  like  ridges,  extending 
north  and  south,  with  one  of  them  rising 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  others  and 
taking  somewhat  the  form  of  a  crest.  The 
mountain  was  named  Crested  butte.  A 
few  miles  north  of  it,  and  similarly  situated, 
except  that  it  is  connected  by  a  high 
ridge  with  the  range  still  further  north, 
is  a  higher  mountain  of  the  same 
material,  on  a  like  base  and  not  unlike  it  in 
general  form,  except  that  toward  its  summit 
it  presents  a  great  number  of  faces  with  goth¬ 
ic  outline.  To  the  north-east  it  shows  a 
rounded  precipice  very  like  in  form  and 
about  half  the  breadth  and  heighth  of  El 
Capitan,  in  Yosemite  valley,  California.  It 
was  named  Gothic  mountain. 

We  followed  the  river  to  its  head,  and 
camped  in  a  wide,  Alpine  meadow  on  the 
summit,  between  the  waters  flowing  south 
into  the  Gunnison  and  north  into  the  Grand. 
The  geologists  and  geographers  did  a  good 
day’s  work.  One  of  them  started  up  a  cinna¬ 
mon  bear,  and  two  others  of  the  party  .came 
upon  a  large  herd  of  mountain  sheep.  The 
march  was  about  fifteen  miles. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Stevenson  arrived  with 
a  great  quantity  of  mail,  bringing  the  News 
to  July  31.  It  was  quite  an  event  for  the 
little  party,  on  the  very  summit,  and  almost 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Elk  mountains.  No 
mail  had  reached  camp  for  nine  days  before. 
From  a  peak  near  camp  we  discovered  Snow 
Mass,  still  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  us. 

August  6. — The  march  was  re¬ 
sumed  this  morning,  moving  north 
along  the  shoulder  of  a  high  mountain  ridge 
just  at  timber  line.  At  the  end  of  about  six 
miles,  rocky  cliffs  compelled  us  to  descend 
into  the  valley.  The  descent  was  one  of  the 
worst  possible  to  imagine.  Through  a  thick 
forest,  choked  with  fallen  timber  and  on  a 
grade  where  horses  and  mules  would  often 
slide  for  rods.  At  the  foot  we  came  into  a 
splendid  little  meadow  on  the  bank  of  Rock 
river,  a  large  stream  flowing  west.  At  its 
head,  looking  not  more  than  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  towers  Snow  Mass.  A  mile  below  camp 
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is  the  entrance  to  a  great  cafion,  awful  in  its 
depths  and  ruggedness.  We  are  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  great  bowl,  nearly  a  mile  deep,  with 
an  impassable  notch  in  the  western  side 
through  which  the  stream  escapes.  Within 
half  a  mile  we  look  upon  half  a  dozen  water¬ 
falls  ;  three  in  the  main  stream,  one  in  a 
tributary  from  the  south,  another  in  one 
from  the  north,  and  one  in  a  large  creek  that 
comes  down  from  Snow  Mass.  The  latter  . 
plunges  down  a  cliff  for  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet — a  wide  sheet  of  foam.  The  others 
are  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  feet  each.  - 
The  river  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  rounded  boul¬ 
ders. 

Mr.  Gardner  and  his  assistant  topograph¬ 
ers  set  out  for  the  mountain  this  evening,  in¬ 
tending  to  camp  at  timber  line.  We  fo'low 
in  the  morning:. 

THE  II4YDKS  EXPEDI  HO.V. 

Wit Ue  House  and  Mo»inl«:i»s 

— The  l.aUcs*  Aronnii  'I  item— An  (  A- 
tensive  View— The  Day’s  IVorU— 'Vlie 
i'Aiintry,  Uanifi  Visit.  Indians*,  st'ssi 
Prospectors*. 


•Al’UCST  7. — We  set  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  ascend  the  great  white  mountain.  The 
name  White  House  has  boeft  settled  upon  in 
honor  of  the  home  of  the  president.  Another 
lofty  peak  uear  by  is  to  he  named  Capitol. 
Some  one  of  its  silver-ribbed  neighbors  will 
doubtless  be  named  by  the  miners  Treasury, 
and  then  will  follow  Cabinet,  l’ostoflice,  etc. 
In  fact,  before  we  left  the  Sierra  Madre,  a 
proposition  to  call  this  wonderful  group  ot 
cloud  piercing  peaks  the  National  moun¬ 
tains,  was  seriously  entertained  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Had  that  been  done  the  plan  would 
have  been  to  represent  each  department  ot 
the  national  government  by  a  like  name  to 
as  many  of  the  loftiest  summits.  The  propo¬ 
sition  was  dropped,  however,  upon  finding 
that  the  prospectors,  miners  and  other  pion¬ 
eers  generally  call  them  the  I '.Ik  moun¬ 
tains. 

Crossing  the  river  at  the  camp,  we  headed 
for  the  foot  of  the  great  waterfall,  following 
the  trail  of  the  climbing  party  that  started 
up  last  night,  crossed  the  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  fall,  and  headed  straight  up 
the  mountain  face,  down  which  it  comes 
It  is  a  succession  of  step  like  cliffs,  with  nar¬ 
row,  irregular  benches,  running  back  from 
each.  These  are  covered  with  dwarfed  trees 
and  bru-h.  The  cliffs  are  broken  here  and 
there  by  notches,  or  troughs,  down  which 
move  streams  ot  broken  stone  that 
are  set  in  motion  by  snow, 
rain*pr  travel  over  them.  Through  these  we 
had  to  make  our  way.  In  an  hour  we  were 
a  mile  from  camp  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
plateau  at  the  head  of  the  fall.  It  took  last 
evening’s  party  twice  as  long  to  make  the 
climb  but  they  had  to  hunt  a  road  whilst  we 
followed  their  tracks.  They  also  had  to  un¬ 
pack  their  mules  and  carry  the  loads  up 
themselves.  Our  onlyf  mishap  was  a  back¬ 
ward  somersault  by  Professor  Whitney’s 
horse,  but  he  lodged  at  the  next  point  of 


rocks  and  was  led  up  to  where  he  left  the 
professor  by  Dr.  Hayden. 

Three  hundred  yards  from  the  brow  ol  the 
cliff  is  a  lake  half  a  mile.  Jong  and  halt  that 
in  width — a  beautiful  sheet,  of  water,  called, 
byr  hunters,  Elk  Take.  On  three  sides  it  i 
bordered  by  timber;  on  the  fourth  an 
piue  meadow  gay  with  flowers.  Halt  a  mfie 
above  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  the  meadow, 
was  the  camp  of  .Mr.  Gardner  and  party. 
Here,  also,  is  the  upper  limit  of  timber,  a 
straggling  grove  clinging  to  the  rocks  and 
scattered  among  the  huge  boulders  that  have 
rolled  down  from  above.  M  e  left  our  horses, 
since  they  could  go  no  further  with  safety  , 
and  set  out  afoot.  Following  up  the  main 
gorge  on  that  side,  which  circles  around  the 
northwestern  base  of  the  mountain,  we  climb¬ 
ed  obliquely  over  the  debris  toward  a  spur 
that  extends  down  to  tire  north  and  seemed 
to  present  the  easiest  and  most  regular  slope. 
For  a  mile  there  is  no  rock  in  jil  .ee  on  the  r- 
surface.  Everything  has  come  down  from 
above.  Some  places  the  stones  are  small,  that  .. 
is  such  as  are  used  for  building  strong,  bo¬ 
rough  walls.  Then  a  belt  of  larger  ones, 
from  half  a  ton  to  four  or  five  tons  weight 
each.  Next,  for  some  hundreds  of  feet.,  noth¬ 
ing  but  huge  masses  of  from  ten  to  twenty’ 
feet  in  diameter.  To  the  right  is  a  clifl  va¬ 
rying  in  bight  from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Above  that  are  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  intervening  troughs  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  summit,  and  these  account  for  the 
assorting  of‘  the  rocks  to  varying  sizes  in  the 
debris  below.  Large  rocks,  loosened  above, 
plunge  direct  to  the  bottom  regardless  of 
ridges  or  troughs.  Smaller  ones  are  deflected 
more  or  less  from  the  ridges  and  find  their 
course  eventually  in  the  bottom  of  the  near¬ 
est,  depression.  Every’ trough  sends  down  a 
!  stream  of  small  stones,  whilst  opposite  the 

i,  points  of  the  ridges  only  larger  ones  are 
li  found. 

j.  Reaching  tbemorthern  spur  we  turned  di-  - 

i<  reotly  up  it  and  found  a  not  difficult  way  to  . 

).  .  . 

L  the  summit.  The  climb  was  made  in  from 
two  to  three  hours  by  different  members  of 
u  the  party.  On  the  summit  we*found  all  the 
•(  scientific  men,  who  had  been  from  three  to 
is  four  and  a  half  hours  making  the  ascent. 

^  They  had  unwisely  started  straight  up  from 
8(  the  west;  beeu  led  into  a  vast  amphitheatre 
r  filled  with  broken,  loose  and  sliding  rock— 

L  the  surface  partially  covered  with  snow  and 
1  ice— and  rimmed  above  and  at  its  sides  by 
4  vertical  cliffs.  Mr.  Gardner  jironounced  it 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  climb  he 
ever  made.  Several  times  he  considered  his 
life  in  great  jeopardy.  Three  times  his  at¬ 
tendant  saved  him  from  failing  backward  by 
planting  the  tripod  he  carried  against  his 
back.  He  carried,  strapped  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  transit  weighing  more  than  fjrty 
pounds,  which  added  greatly  to  his  labor* 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent. 
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Like  others  described  in  ihis  range,  White 
House  is  a  thin,  winding,  serrated  and  shat¬ 
tered  crest  of  eruptive  granitic  rock,  light 
grey  in  color  with  a  dusky  hue.  The  entire 
mountain  is  entirely  destitue  of  vegetation. 
The  highest  part  extends  north  and  south 
with  the  extremities  curving  toward  the  east. 
In  the  crescent  opening  toward  the  east  is 
the  great  mass  of  snow  before  spoken  of.  It 
is  a  mile  north  and  south,  and  not  much  less 
than  that  east  and  west.  Its  upper  edge  ex 
tends  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lower  edge 
reaches  almost  to  timber  line.  At  its  foot  is 
a  lake  that  looks  to  be  a  mile  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  A  stream  flows  from 
it  first  southeast,  then  east  and  thence  north 
— the  source  of  Sandstone  creek — a  tributary 
of  the  Roaring  fork  of  Grand  river. 

The  crest  of  White  House  falls  awa 
to  the  south  for  half  a  mile,  then  rises  agai 
for  the  next  half  mile,  forming  another  pea 
nearly  as  high.  There  it  forks,  one  ridg 
stretching  away  to  the  west  and  sinking  grad'  ■ 
ually  to  timber  line.  The  other  curves  south. . 
east  and  then  east,  forming  the  south  rim  o 


including  Elk  lake  before  described.  Lpon 
one  of  them  icc  Hoes  were  drifting  about  be¬ 
fore  the  wind.  The  beauty  of  these  little 
lakelets  from  three  thousand  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  below  us;  the  effects  of  varying 
light,  sunshine  and  cloud-shadow  upon 
them,  and  the  diamond  like  sparkle  of  their 
ripplings,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ade¬ 
quately  describe.  That  must  be  left  to  imag¬ 
ination.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  most  viviu 
sea-green  color.  The  view  from  the  summit 
3  is  indescribably  grand  and  as  extensive  as 
i  the  eye  can  reach.  The  extreme  horizon  in 
ij  every  direction  is  studded  with  snowy  moun- 
|  tains. 

S  white  House  is  the  centre  of  a  stupendous 

oj 

g  volcanic  outburst  and  uj>heaval,Jike  one  or 
a  two  others  iu  these  mountains  already  de- 


been  the  great 
—is  on  a  vastly 


«§ scribed.  It  seems  to  have 
■§  central  point,  of  eruption 
H  larger  scale,  more  extensive  and  the  result  of 
“1  a  greater  force  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 
[The  resultant  moan  tains  are  higher  and 
more  massive,  and  the  spaces  between  are 
•■larger,  longer,  wider  and  deeper.  The  same 
['yellow,  red  and  maroon  colored  beds  of  sand- 
. ,  stone, .  limestone,  conglomerate  and  other 
$1? formations  face  it  from  all  sides.  Three 
the  lake  before  described.  Northward  i - neighboring  peaks  are  higher  than  it;  the 


sinks  away  in  the  same  manner,  but  fork 
_  witliiu  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  main — ~ 
J  summit,  one  branch  curving  sharp  t 
the  east  and  then  southeast,  forming 
the  north  rim  of  the  lake  and  terminating 
in  the  bend  of  the  creek  that  flows  from  it. 
The  other  trends  north  lor  a  mile  and  a  half, 

—  then  curves  east  and  shoots  up  a  slender 
__peak  to  an  altitude  higher  than  the  White 
House.  It  is  of  the  same  material  and  has 


Capitol,  Castle  mountain  aud  another  that  is 
i  not.  yet  known  by  any  other  name  than  “iSta- 
litiou  E.”  The  two  last  are  of  sandstone  and 
its  accompanying*  stratus — yellow,  red  and 
maroon,  in  successive  layers  that  look  like 
belts. 

The  day  was  fair  for  work  but  uot  the  best. 
There  were  a  good  many  clouds,  but  very 
-  high,  lit  the  afternoon  the  topographers 
|  were  much  delayed  in  their  observations  by 
J  half  a  dozen  thunder-storms,  that  were  drift¬ 
ing  about  over  and  among  the  eastern  moun¬ 


tains,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  North  park, 
been  named  the  Capitol,  as  before  described. ---j  Some  of  the  scientific  men  spent  seven  and 
-•  viewed  from  east  or  west,  it  is  a  slender 
_  but  perfect  pyramid, 
the  survey  it  was  designated  as  the  Black 
Pyramid.  From  the  north  or  south,  it  pre- 


j  a  half  hours  on  the  summit  at  steady  work 

Iu  the  early  part  of  H  f  fat“  ^  was  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

•  1  j  Ail  descended  by  the  route  we  went  up,  but 


sents  the  outline  of  a  grandly  swelling  dome. 

It  looks  inaceessable.  Between  these  two-- 
northern  arms  of  the  mountain  is  another., 
great  amphitheatre,  facing  south-east,  with -- 
numerous  and  large  snow  fields  and  a  chain  .. 
of  lakes.  We  counted  five  from  tlwe  summit 
the  upper  one— quite  large— entirely  cover 
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several  were  so  iate  getting  down  that  they 
failed  to  reach  camp,  and  had  to  sleep  at 
timber-line,  and  do  without  supper,  'mey 
came  in-next  morning  about  nine  o’clock. 
We  got  iiito  camp  about  sundown.  Mr. 
Jackson  went  up  as  far  as  Eik  lake,  aud  got 
some  very  line  puotographs  of  that  and  otuer 
localities,  including  some  of  the  smaller 
falls.  Toe  great  tails  were  d  ferred  for 
— an  day.  aht  Carpenter  killed 

_  a  grizzly  bear  in  ttie  afternoon,  about  half  a 


—  ed  with  ice;  tbe  next  below  with  great  “ 
masses  of  ice  floating  about  upon  its  surface, 
aud  the  others  clear  and  open,  but  washing  [ 
the  feet  and  edges  of  the  snow  fields.  On  - 
lone  of  the  large  snow  banks  was  a  grizzly.. 
=j  bear,  aud  he  staid  during  the  day 
times  he  was  leisurely  sauntering  about,  then 
rolling  over  in  the  snow,  next  he  would  take 


- 


mile  from  camp.  It  was  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  w  eight,  aud  a  very  fine  sped* 
.  men.  lie  shot  It  with  one  of  General  M.  C. 

-  Meigs’  (LI.  S.  Q.  M.  Uen.)  explosive  cart- 

-  ridges — a  new  invention.  The  shot  entered 
the  bear’s  head  near  the  ear  and  exploded, 

Some-  =  disabling  him  immediately.  When  Captain 
*  u  '  Stevenson  was  leaving  Washington,  the  gen¬ 
eral  gave  him  some  of  tbe  cartridges  and 
asked  him  to  .have  some  hunter  try  them 


a  lunch  of  grasshoppers,  and  then  sit  upon  ..upon  a  giizzly  beat,  this  was  the  first  ex¬ 
periment,  and  with  the  very  satisfactory  re-  i 


bis  haunches  and  watch  the  party,  lie  was 
about  half  a  mile  from  our  station,  and  we 
came  away  and  left  him  there. 

West  of  the  ridge  that  reaches  out  north  is- 
another  amphitheatre,  facing  southwest.  Iu 
it  is  the  source  of  the  Cascade  fork  of  Rock 
river,  which  drains  the  northwest  aiul  west 
sides  of  the  mountain.  In  it  are  eight  lakes, 
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tity,  aud  whim  of  wnw  “ 


Carpenter  was 
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-isult  described.  Lieutenant 
naturally  much  elated. 

From  the  summit  of  White  House  we  ob 
served  Indian  fires  ten  or  fifteen  miles  west. 
Ten  days  before  they  were  away  off  south  of 
this  point  but  the  rains  have  put  them  out. 
Now  they  are  springing  up  at  the  west-end 
of  the  Eik  mountains,  snowing  that  the 
lords  of  the  realm  are.  firing  the  forests  to' 
drive  the  game  within  their  reach.  J'hE  *» 


one  oi  the  tbaiieuabie  rights  of  the  red  uiau—  ]' 
to  burn  over  a  tboustmu  aerosol'  valuable  tim-  | 
oer  for  u  week's  supply  oi  venison. 

Away  oli.to  the  south  ami  west  is  a  wide  : 
extent  oi  low  valley  country,  a  great  propor-  j 
tiod  ot  \\  iiicu  muse  bo  seiiiubio  tor  ygricul- 
tare.  All  is  superior  grazing  and  meatlow 
land,  J  t  abounds  with  game,  and  the  large 
Streams  are  lull  ol  fish.  'j  hese  mountains 
tains  give  assurance  of  rich  and  extensive 
deposits  ot  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron 
and  other  minerals.  At  no  distant  day  tiie 
country  wiJi  sustain  extensive  and  thriving 
sea  ements.  Atpresent  it  all  is  included  with- 
lu  the  luutdii  reservation,  i  t  is  evident  that 
ihere  inis  h  eu  more  rain-  in  aud  around  the 
Jink  moumaius  tins  year  than  farther  east, 
proven  by  the  luxuriant 
id  other  vegetation.  it  may 
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exception il  season,  or  tins  crowded 


be 
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an 

.  -  group/of 

Very  dully  mountains  may  attract  more 
olouus. 

A  few  days  ago  an  Indian  came  to  the 
eamp  on  Teoc  dlt  creek  (u  “  swap  "  ponies, 
lie  s.t.d  lie  belonged  to  a  hunting  party  of 
Saguache  Lies,  and  that  they  were  two  days 
rota  Mr.  Adams’  agency.  Jle  was  the  Iii4t 
Indian  we  met  but  a  week  later  several 
lamiltes  passed  near  us  moving  east.  They 
were  also  ot  the  Saguache  baud,  and  said 
they  were  going  soon  to  Denver. 

A  pin  tv  ot  live  prospectors  came  in  and 
ca piped  near  us  to-night.  They  have  been 
thirty  or  tort v  miles  down  Itoclc  river  iish- 
ing  aud  huniing  ;  caught  pleuty  of  fish  but 
kiijfui  hardly  any  game.  They  report  the 
hills  covered  with  oak  brush,  and  though 
de-feT are  plenty  ,  they  couldn’t  kill  enough 
to  eat.  1  hey  lottnd  a  valley  in  which  are  a  —  - 
gi eat  number  oi  warm  and  hot  mineral 
sp nags,  I  hey  have  been  prospecting  in 
these  mountains  for  three  suaiiael.s  and  have 
taken  up  an  immense  number  of  uiiuera 
be.aiiug  veins,  wbich  they  believe  to-be  rich 
in  silver. 

THE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION. 

Movements  of  the  Various  Parties—  15, 
Change  of  Plans— Geological  Proto-  — 
lenis. 

(Special  Correspondence  ol  the  N ews.; 

BIT  KM  IT  OF  WlIITEROCK  MOUNTAIN,! 
Noon,  Wednesday,  August  13,  1873.  / 

Having  undertaken  to  report  to  you  in  a 

general  way,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hayden  = 

and  Gardner  survey,  by  way  of  continuation 

of  your  own  interesting  series  of  letters  writ-  j 

ten  while  with  it,  I  make  a  beginning  here,  f 

in  view  of  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  pan-  ^ 

oramas  which  the  whole  world  has  to  show,  i 

You  have  yourself  seen  it,  nearly  all,  amid  = 

cloud  and  storm,  and  doubtless  have  already 

described  it,  so  far  as  it  is  describable.  What 

we  enjoy  to-day  more  than  you  is  the  sight 

of  that  magnificent  double  mass,  the  AY  bite 

House  and  Capitol.  We  too  have  had  our-- 

noonday  storm,  of  mingled  rain  and  hail,' 

and  the  dark  purple  thunder  clouds  still  lie 

over  and  behind  those  peaks,  enhancing  their 

grandeur.  The  point  of  view  does  only  half 

justice  to  the  immense  field  of  snow  that  . 

gives  White  House  its  name,  but  yet  shows.  [ 

it  unmistakably.  That  great  flattened  dome 

which,  as  you  remember,  seemed  to  shut  in 

our  camp  valley  on  the  west,  here,  fos  the 

first  time,  is  fully  exhibited,  and  shown  up  as 

one  of  the  grandest  summits  of  the  whole  re¬ 


gion. 

We  reached  the  mountain,  by  a  different 
and  a  more  direct  route  than  that  which  you 
followed,  coming  up  the  west  valley,  from 
the  base  of  Gothic  mountain  on  the  East 
river,  and  riding  clear  into  the  great  amphi¬ 
theatre,  to  the  very  base  of  the  direct  ascent, 
whence  a  good  climber  can  reach  the  top  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  work.  The  pho¬ 
tographic  party  preceded  us  a  little,  but  as¬ 
cended  the  opposite  or  eastern,  and  lower  rim 
of  the  amphithetre,  where  they  were  able  to 
work  up  some  hundred  feet  higher  with  the 
mules  carrying  their  bulky  instruments. 
They  will  get  nearly  the  same  wonderful 
panorama,  and  the  sight  of  their  pictures 
will  make  a  great  many  people  long  and  try 
to  behold  the  same  scene  with  their  own 
eyes.  The  time  must  some  when  this  sum¬ 
mit  will  attract  hundreds  of  visitors,  every 
season. 

Our  mountain  visit  finished  less,  auspic¬ 
iously  than  we  had  hoped.  The  vain  began 
again,  and.  with  a  quiet  steadiness  that  prom¬ 
ised  perseverance,  and  the  promdse  was  kept. 
When  finally  the  mist  settled  about  us,  we 
descended  in  haste,  followed  all  the  way 
down,  and  through  the  whole  evening,  by  a 
drizzle  that  deepened  into  a  lively  shower 
only  as  we  were  eating  our  supper  in  the 
open  air.  Mr.  Jackson  was  able  to  carry 
his  panorama  only  about  half  way  around 
the  horizon  ;  but  included  the  msst  striking 
aud  incredible  feature  of  all,  Castle  peak, 
whose  lines  and  curious  turrets  of  maroon- 
colored  sandstone  would  certainly  never  be 
believed  if  seen  only  in  an  artist’s  drawing. 
T  he  topographical  party  also,  already  once 
baffled  by  the  weather  on  this  prominent 
mountain,  met  the  same  fate  a  second  time, 
and  is  doomed  to  yet  another  ascent. 

The  plans  of  the  party  have  been  changed 
somewhat  since  you  left.  On  consultation, 
it  was  found  that  the  season  was  too  far  gone 
to  allow  of  more  time  being  spent  in  this  re¬ 
gion  by  the  chiefs  ot  the  survey  ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  they,  with  the  photographic 
corps,  should  start  at  once  for  the  mount  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  the  Blue  river  range,  and 
the  Middle  Park,  stopping  a  day  on  the  way 
at  this  point.  But  unhappily,  on  the  dif¬ 
ficult  climb  up  out  of  the  deep  valley  w  here 
you  left  us,  a  mule  that  carried  the  boxes  of 
negatives  rolled  far  down  the  hill,  smashing 
things  generally,  and  destroying  about  a  doz¬ 
en  ot  the  most  valuable  pictures ;  among 
them,  some  of  those  which  had  been  taken 
with  so  much  labor  and  care  here,  about  the 
White  House.  These  last,  it  was  determined 
must  be  replaced  on  .the  spot ;  and  so  Mr’ 
Jackson  went  back  to  his  old  camp  aud  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  his  work  over  again,  while  we 
came  down  East  river  to  the  foot  of  Granite 
mountain  and  waited  two  additional  days  for 
him.  1 
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spent  in  a  more  thorough  study  of  some  oi 
the  interesting  and  intricate  geological  prob¬ 
lems  presented  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
great  uplifts  'which  created  these  mountains 
have  made  wild  work  with  the  overlying 
sandstones,  shales  and  limestones.  Across 
our  old  camp  valley  near  the  White  House, 
and  for  several  miles  this  side,  as  you  saw, 
ihe  sandstones  were  actually  tilted  over,  so 
as  to  lie  in  inverted  order,  in  that  peak 
which  we  climbed  after  supper  on  the  5th, 
gaining  such  a  beautiful  view  of  valley  and 
mountain  (they  have- named  it  Bellevue), 
the  cretaceous  beds  are  doubled  over,  and  by  a 
horizontal  shove  outwards  of  the  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  beds,  which  it  has  been  ol 
high  importance  thoroughly  to  make  out 
a>nd  understand.  Most  interesting  examples 
of  metauiorphism.  have  been  found :  the  same 
beds,  as  they  ap  proached  the  centre  ol  dis¬ 
turbance,  changing  in  color  and  texture,  and 
passing,  for  example,  from  a  conglomerate 
composed  mainly  ol  limestone  pebbles  into 
a  pure  variagated  marble.  These,  however, 
sure  matters  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
report  with  fullness,  and  ol  which  only  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  geological  work  it¬ 
self  can  now  give  accurate  account. 

The  day  you  left  camp  (eighth),  the  topo¬ 
graphical  party  under  Mr.  Gannett,  and  the 
photographic  under  Mr.  Jackson,  went  up 
together  toward  that  remarkable  peak  ot 
dark  red  sandstone  which  the  party  have 
called  Maroon  mountain;  and  they  cam* 
back  with  abundant  results,  although  un¬ 
able  to  reach  the  peak  itself  Irorn  that  side. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fine  canon  ot  Bocky 
creek  was  explored.  Hidden  behind  the  iu- 
—  uoeeut-lookiug  wooded  hills  that  seem  to 


uoceut-lookiug  wooued  hills  that  seem  o  ,  ^a[j  ^at  morr,2ug  formed  the 
form  the  exit  trom  our  camp  valley  mi  1 1  whole  double  camp,  of  twi 


yet  carried  further  than  open  cuts.  An  tnese 
lodes,  however,  are  claimed  to  converge  to¬ 
ward  and  finally  center  in  two  principal 
lodes,  of  which  the  larger  has  been  traced, 
more  than  half  a  mile  on  the  outcrop,  and  is 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  wide.  They  are 
pretty  well  defined  veins,  euttiugthrough  the 
cretaceous  limestones  and  shales.  _  The  vem 
sione  is  mainly  quartz.  The  principal  ore  is 
argentifierous  galena ;  there  are  also  carbon¬ 
ates  of  lead  and  copper,  copper  and  iron  pyr¬ 
ites  etc.  The  ore  yields  from  six  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  easily  reduced.  The  intention  of 
the  miners  is  to  build  smelting  works  on  the 
spot.  Machinery  is  on  the  way,  on  wheels, 
Through  the  Cochetopa  pass, and  this, the  rich 
and  beautiful  broad  valley  of  the  East  river, 
a  wagon  road  can  easily  be  made  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  mines.  These  lie  very  high,  all 
of  them  at  or  above  the  timber  line.  AVe 
have  a  set  of  specimens  of  the  ore  for  you. 
Another  small  party  of  miners  are  at  work 
opposite,  on  the  side  of  Slate  mountain,  on 
lodes  of  a  similar  character,  bnt  their  works 
were  not  visited  by  the  party. 

Lake  Creek,  August  16.— As  our  journey 
has  been  over  the  same  ground  which  you 
have  just  traversed,  and  as  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  notable  experiences,  I  forbear 
to  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  it.  I  will 
only  allude  to  our  meeting  with  the  supply 
train,  after  some  days  of  short  rations,  at  a 
creek  which,  for  this  and  other  like  reasons, 
has  been  named  Belief  cretk.  It  is  the 
northernmost  affluent,  on  this  side,  of  Tay¬ 
lors  river  ;  the  stream  we  crossed  a  fortnight 
ago  this  evening  (August  2d),  on  our  way  up 
the  hill  to  eamp.  Considering  thatone  nurs¬ 
ing  ptarmigan  and  a  scanty  dish  of  hominy 
■  '  "  "  ’  J’  breakfast  of 


direction  are  enormous  perpendicular  clifls 
rising  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  much 
higher  at  certain  points.  In  them  is  repre¬ 
sented,  highly  metamorphosed,  changed  most- 

■'  iy  to  quartzite,  the  whole  sedimentary  series, 
down  to  the  carboniferous.  We  found  also 

warm  springs  issuing  from  under  the  upper  or 

I  southern  eiifl',  their  course  marked,  as  usual 
by  calcareous  deposits  and  a  different  and 
more  luxuriant  vegetation.  Their  tempera¬ 
ture  varied,  as  we  estimated,  from  60°  to  70  , 
a  sufficient  contrast  with  the  icy  rills  that 
elsewhere  trickled  down  the  mountain  side. 

On  leaving  the  White  house  camp,  we 
parted  company  with  Mr.  Ganuett’s  topo¬ 
graphical  party,  who  stay  behind  to  finish 
up  their  work  in  this  region.  Instead  ol 
coming  with  us  down  the  East  river,  they 
turned  westward  at  the  top  of  Bellevue  pass, 
and  went  around  Slate  mountain  to  the  par¬ 
allel  valley  of  Slate  river,  following  it 
down  to  the  Crested  butte,  which  they  as¬ 
cended  and  used  as  a  topographical  station; 
then  coming  around  to  our  old  camping 
ground  under  the  grand  Teocalli,  in  order  to 
uscend  again  Whiterock  mountain,  and  rs- 
,  i  mine  the  work  before  interrupted  there  by 
the  rain.  They  made  their  second  ascent, 
unfortunately,  on  the  same  day  with  ours, 
meetiug  us  there,  and  were  baffled  again  :  no 
!  joke,  when  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
elimh  are  considered.  After  a  third  and 

I I  successful  attempt,  he  was  next  to  attack 
Castle  Peak,  the  grandest  and  most  fantastic 
of  the  dark  red  summits,  and  perhaps  the 

o,  highest  in  this  whole  group. 

On  their  way  around  Slate  mountain  the 
geologists  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  party  visited  the 
new  mining  locality,  just  developing  on  the 
Hank  of  the  opposite  mountain,  'there  are, as 
the  miners  claim,  about  thirty  lodes  already 
discovered,  and  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them 
work  has  been  seriously  begun,  though  not 
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the  whole  double  camp,  of  twenty  working 
men,  you  will  readily  imagine  with  what  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  arrival  of  the  train  was  hailed. 

We  have  been  having  trying  weather  all 
the  week  ;  every  day  abundant  showers,  and 
every  day  finishing  wet,  so  that  we  have  had 
no  real  chance  to  get  dry  at  all.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  rainy  season  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  of  which  we  are  getting  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Jackson  got  some  fine  views  from  the 
top  of  Bed  mountain  pass  this  morning,  and 
he  stops  at  La  Plata  mountain  to-day  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  his  lost  panoramic  pictures. 

When  we  get  into  new  country,  I  will 
again  give  you  some  notes  as  to  what  is  doing 
among  us.  "  • 

THE  SI  AY  2>  EX'  LX  PEOITSO  X. 
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Camp  op  this  United  States  Geological! 

AND  GEOGRA PHICA L  SURVEY,  r 

On  Branch  of  Eagle  River,  Aug.  29,  1873,1 
I  wrote  you  last  on  Monday,  the  25th, 
after  our  return  from  Holy  Cross  moun¬ 
tain.  The  next  geodetic  station  to  be  visit¬ 
ed,  as  you  know,  was  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Blue  Biver  range,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Middle  park,  and  we  have  now  just  accom¬ 
plished  its  ascent. 

We  moved  on  Tuesday,  after  the  departure 
for  Denver  of  the  photographic  and  natural 
history  outfit,  only  a  few  miles  down  the 
bank  of  the  Eagle  river,  by  a  well-marked 
trail,  to  where  a  considerable  creek,  which 


appears  to  have  no  name,  comes  in  from  the 
east.  This  creek  drains  a  part  of  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Blue  river  range,  aud  ujS  it 
runs  a  trail  which  strikes  across  a  high 
divide,  above  timber-line,  on  to  the  upper 
course  of  Ten-mile  creek,  and  so  into  Middle 
park  by  way  of  the  Blue  river.  We  had 
some  intention  of  entering  the  park  by  this 
trail,  hut  learn  that  it  is  too  difficult  for  a 
large  aud  heavily  laden  train  like  ours.  But 
for  about  five  miles  up  it,  on  Wednesday, 
moved  the  little  party  which  was  bound  for 
t  le  mountain-top.  The  valley  is  a  narrow 
one,  cut  through  the  great  sandstone  beds, 
right  across  their  dip.  Thus  far  up,  how¬ 
ever,  it  spreads  into  quite  a  broad,  grassy 
meadow,  with  hills  on  the  north  much  cut 
by  small  streams.  Over  these  hills  lay  the 
way  to  our  mountain.  The  most  direct  road 
was  wholly  blocked  with  fallen  timber;  hut 
an  alternative  route  had  been  picked  out  by 
Mr.  Gardner  from  the  summit  of  Holy  Cross, 
and  now,  after  a  careful  reconsultation  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  most  ^  accurate  panoramic 
sketch  of  the  country,  we  quitted  the 
trail  and  the  yalley,  and  struck  boldly 
up  the  hills.  It  were  needless  to  describe 
in  detail  our  route,  as  it  is  not  likely 
to  follow  it,  and  the  summit  may  be  equally 
well  or  better  reached  from  the  Middle  park 
side.  We  passed  over  a  high  divide,  crossed 
several  wooded  ridges,  with  little  swampy 
meadows  between,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day’s  journey  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  a 
very  steep  ridge,  full  1,0  .0  feet  high,  between 
which  and  another  similar  one  lay  the  valley 
out  of  which  the  ascent  had  to  be  made.  The 
two  ridges  have  quite  the  aspect  of  immense 
moraines,  and  that  on  our  side  was  covered 
with  glacial  material  at  the  top  ;  but  in  re¬ 
ality  the  intervening  straight  valley,  six  or 
eight  or  more  miles  long,  was  scooped  out  by 
I  the  ice  aud  water  through  the  beds  of  nearly 
J  horizontal  sandstone.  The  layers  of  rock 
made  bad  pitches,  down  which  we  climbed 
with  some  difficulty  aud  danger,  to  a  very 
beautiful  camp  in  the  meadow  below.  The 
evening  scene  here  was  peculiarly  charming; 
j  the  regular  walls  of  our  valley  running  to¬ 
gether  in  t.he  distance  like  a  great  V,  and 
the  young  crescent  of  the  moon  hanging  just 
in  the  angle,  and  dimly  lighting  the  im¬ 
mense  rough  walls  aud  towers  of  gray  rock 
behind  us. 

Next  day,  at  sunrise,  came  the  climb.  The 
way  was  far  too  rough  for  four-footed  ani¬ 
mals  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  up 
on  our  own  feet,  and  the  heavy  theodolite 
had  to  be  backed  every  step.  The  first  2,000 
feet,  up  to  timberline,  was  intricately  rugged 
and  much  embarrassed  with  fallen  timber; 
somewhat  as  in  the  Holy  Cross  valley,  only 
with  much  more  rapid  ascent.  All  along, 
the  glacial  smoothings  and  scourings  on  the 
rounded  rocks  were  very  conspicuous  ;  the 
hard  and  compact  texture  of  the  gaeis3  here 


had  preiCrvetT  the  vefy  marks  originally 
made  by  the  ice,  better  than  we  have  seen 
them  anywhere  else.  There  was  no  grand 
^amphitheatre  on  this  side  ;  but,  as  so> 
often,  a  fine,  level,  little  grassy  mead¬ 
ow,  just  where  the  tree-growth  ended, 
seemed  made  on  parpose  to  pasture 
-the  animals  of  visitors  to  the  summit — if  they 
could  only  be  got  there.  Above  this  was 
-nothing  but  the  gneiss,  iu  rugged  crags  and 
£  immense  fragments,,  for  2,500  feet  further. 

J  We  crept  through  a  little  low  gateway  in 
the  crest  nearest  us,  having  on  the  right  a 
tremendous  obelisk,  sugar-loaf  shaped  and 
L  near  2,000  feet  high,  aud  then  it  was  sheer 
F  open  scrambling  to  the  top.  Toward  the  top 
=  flights  of  grasshoppers  were  repeatedly  start- 
k  ed  up,  and  the  great  snow  banks  were  thickly 
sprinkled  with  their  carcasses.  The  highest 
]  point  was  a  pile  of  great  broken  masses,  out 
'  of  which  the  solid  rock  only  here  and  there 
'  protruded. 

The  instruments  were  about  five  hours  on 
the  road  from  base  to  summit,  a  rise  of  4,400 
feet.  The  mountain  is  uot  far  from  13,500 
feet  high.  Our  party  was  not  the  first  to  as- 
!  cend  it ;  we  found  in  a  little  tin  box  by  a 
pile  of  stones,  a  record  stating  that  Professor 
Powell  and  one  of  his  party  visited  it  on  Sep- 
L  tember  20,  18G3.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
..  summit  which  Powell’s  party  called  by  his 
■•name;  if  so,  the  name  ought  doubtless  to 
.  .stand,  in  honor  of  the  intrepid  explorer  of  the 
‘  'Colorado,  upon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
r  heights  that  overlooks  its  farthest  sources, 
t  The  principal  amphitheatre  of  the  mountain 
is  on  its  east  side,  aud  its  waters  flow  into 
j  the  Blue;  not  without  passing  through  some 
of  those  intensely  green  aud  beautiful  lakes 
which -are  always  seen  from  such  apeak. 
Mount  Powell  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  is  not 
only  the  highest  but  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Blue  river  range  proper,  line  of  rocky 
;  and  serrated  summits,  and  it  stands  nearly 
.  opposite  the  last  high  peak  of  the  National 
range.  Both  break  down  alike  into  more 
rounded  and  grassed  or  wooded  hills,  those 
which  continue  this  ridge  running  on  to 
form  the  western  boundary  of  the  north  part 
"of  Middle  park.  The  whole  park  lies 
=  stretched  out  before  us,  its  river  valleys,  its 
swells,  and  its  ridges,  all  distinctly  visible, 
The  boundary  wails  of  the  North 
park  are  also  to  be  trp.ced 
though  we  see  no  part  of  its  surface,  aud  the 
-little  Egeria  park,  a  high  plateau  further 
I  west,  with  its  hither  side  entirely  open,  is  in 
full  view.  The  line  of  Elkhead  mountains, 

(  and  Hantz  peak,  are  the  most  distant  ob-  B 
.  jects  on  the  north.  South,  the  view  takes  5 
;  in  all  the  region  that  is  most  familiar  to  us.  7 
i  Long  aud  Torry  aud  Gray  are  conspicuous  = 
toward  the  east;  then  the  three  great  moun¬ 
tains  near  Fairplay  ;  south  of  Mount  Elbert 
the  peaks  of  the  National  range  are  thrown 
into  a  confused  mass;  aud,  except  White 
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i louse,  Capitol  and  Sopris,  ttie  EIF~ moun¬ 
tains  are  too  far  oil'  to  make  much  show. 
The  Holy  Cross  and  its  neighbors  are  the 
most  imposing  of  the  heights  we  see. 
The  whole  scene  is  a  very  tine  and  pictur¬ 
esque  one,  although  it  affords  few  salient 
eatures  for  detailed  description.  Mr. 
Holmes,  as  usual,  made  an  exhaustively 
minute  sketch  of  the  panorama,  all  around 
the  horizon. 

We  had  a  hard  day’s  journey  back  t.o  camp 
next  day  ;  falling,  in  our  attempt  to  fiud  a 
less  steep  way  out  of  the  valley,  into  some  j 
of  the  worst  masses  of  fallen  timber  that  we 
had  encountered. 

Our  route  toward  the  Middle  Park  lay  for  I 
the  first  day  down  the  Eagle  river,  about  six  : 
or  seven*  hours’  travel.  There  was  a  good 
trail  on  eacli  side  of  the  river,  and  the  route 
was  through  the  broad  aud  arid  meadows 
that  now  began  to  border  the  stream,  with 
an  occasional  climb  to  overcome  a  projecting  - 
point  of  hill.  Toward  the  end,  after  trav¬ 
ersing  a  marshy  meadow,  the  bed  of  a  recent 
lake,  the  river  takes  a  northward  turn,  at 
the  angle  of  a  big  sandstone  hill,  or  moun¬ 
tain,  being  bordered  on  the  other  side  by  a 
high  and  nearly  perpendicular  precipice, 
with  beds  of  many-colored  saudstoue  stand-  : 
ing  vertical ;  and  ail  the  way  down  from  this 
point  the  geology  is  very  interesting,  from  ' 
the  tilting  of  the  beds;  the  same  strata  which  • 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  are  almost  horizon-  | 
tal  are  at  the  top  turned  up  at  a  very  high  ■ 
angle,  with  a  warped  or  screw-like  twist. 
Filial  y  we,  came  to  where  the  river  again 
turns  pretty  sharply  westward,  right  against 
the  face  of  a  1,000-foot  cliff  that  showed  a 
fine  section  of  the  cretaceous  beds,  nearly 
horizontal;  aud  here  we  camped  again;  for 
from  this  point  turns  off  the  trail,  a  large 
and  well  marked  one,  toward  the  Mieldle 
park. 

Thislra.il  pursues  nearly  a  nor  the  a>t  course. 

It  crosses  first  a  cretaceous  tract— a  dismal, 
arid,  cloggy  surface,  cut  into  gullies  by  the 
rains,  but  now  showing  only  here  aud  there 
a  trickling  rill  of  muddy  water;  grown 
over  w  ith  sage  brush  and  two  or  three  com¬ 
posite  flowers,  and  here  and  there  a  strug¬ 
gling  blade  of  grass:  the  most  desolate  bit 
of  country  we  have  thus  far  seen.  Soon  the 
road  strikes  a  little  run  of  water,  bordered 
with  cottonwood  and  becoming  marshy 
farther  tip;  and  this  is  followed  clear  to  the 
divide,  which  is  about  three  hour.ds  travel 
from  the  river;  and  1250  feet  above  it.  The 
cretaceous  strata  peep  out  of  the  hill¬ 
sides  alt  the  way;  and  uearly  at  the  summit 
a  very  singular  and  striking  row  of  pillars 
is  left  at  the  top  of  a  height.  There  begins 
to  appear  plentiful  boulders  of  basalt;  and 
great  rough  tables  of  it  are  seen  crowning 
the  bills.  As  we  pass  the  divide  we 
strike  a  little  lively  brook,  and  follow  it  a 
certain  distance  down;  but  then,  turning  to 


the  left,  we  cross  a  low  saddle,  and  desiencl 
into  the  valley  of  a  creek,  the  same  one 
whose  sources  we  had  seen  trickling  down 

"I  the  sides  of  Mt.  Powell,  and  by  the  side  of 
which  we  had  camped  in  the  valley  at  its 
base.  It  is  only  fora  little  while,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  summit,  that  we  see  the  Blue 
“"'River  range  at  all, it  is  so  hidden  by  the  hills 
11  among  which  we  are  traveling,  and  evtn 

-  there  it  is  only  the  tip  of  Mt.  Powell,  and 
those  of  one  or  two  of  its  nearest  neighbors, 
that  come  into  view. 

On  crossing  the  creek  the  trail  strikes  at 
once  up  the  hillside  on  the  south,  as  the 
valley  is  much  too  narrow  and  rocky  to  be 
followed,  and  the  road  is  a  succession  of  ups 
and  downs,  and  tolerably  severe  ones.  Under 
foot  we  have  mostly  the  basalt,  of  which  the 
beds  become  a  more  aud  more  marked  feature 
ot  the  geological  landscape;  the  great  hill 
opposite  us  is  made  up  of  them,  in  a  dozen 
or  more  horizontal  layers,  from  the  very  bed 
ot  the  creek.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this 
•  hill,  the  creek  meets  face  to  face  the  Grand 
river,  coming  toward  it  from  the  Middle 
Park;  and  the  two,  uniting,  break  through 

-  ■  the  hills  northward,  at  right  angles  to  the 
1.  former  course  of  each.  A- little  way  around 

the  corner,  the  hill  which  showed  the  great 
series  of  basalt  beds  is  seen  to  pre¬ 
sent  again  a  great  body  of  sand 

stone  strata,  '  dipping  back  from  the 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  latter  and 
still  opposite  to  us  for  many  miles,  as  we  j 
skirt  the  heights  on  the  other  side,  is  another 
great  hill,  capped,  especially  at  its  eastern 
end,  with  layers  of  basalt,  but  showing  below 
at  its  angle  and  on  its  face  a  wonderful  exhi¬ 
bition  of  gaudily  colored  hills  and  slopes  of  ; 
debris.  There  are  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
three  or  four  shades  of  each,  with  whites  aud 
browns,  in  vertical  and  horizontal  bands. 
Gayhead,  or  Martha’s  Vineyard,  is  a  poor 
show  in  comparison ;  and  so  are,  as  concerns 
the  coloring,  the  pictured  rocks  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  Still  farther  up,  the  river  has  a  fine 
portal,  between  two  hill-edges  of  craggy  rock. 
But  here  is  the  point  where  we  quit  the  river 
valley,  and  we  take  advantage  of  a  little  run 
of  decently  clear  water,  that  supports  a  fair 
“  show  of  grass,  to  go  into  camp. 

:  There  was  still  left  a  pretty  fair  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Blue  river.  The  whole  distance 
from  the  Eagle  to  the  Blue,  cost  us  full  four¬ 
teen  hours  of  steady  traveling,  without  any 
other  detentions  than  fall  necessarily  to  the 
share  of  a  pack-train.  On  starting  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  journey,  we  struck  first 
through  a  long  meadow,  behind  a  hill  made 
"  by  the  upturned  edges  of  the  cretaceous  stra¬ 
ta,  there  crossed  a  divide  over  into  the  valley 
of  a  lively  brook ;  followed  this  a  little  way 
to  its  junction  with  a  larger  creek,  and  after 
ascending  the  latter  a  few  miles,  turned  out 
of  it  to  the  left,  and  climbed  over  the  great 
range  of  hills  that  borders  the  Blue  river  ou 


I 


the  west.  This  range  is  really  a  part  of  the 
great  line  of  heights  which  forms  the  western 
border  of  the  parks,  and  of  which  the  Mount 
Lincoln  and  the  Blue  river  groups  are  the 
highest  portions:  where  we  crossed  it,  the 
pass  was  about  1,500  feet  above  the  river, 
steeper  on  the  western  side,  but  descending 
by  a  very  gradual  slope,  along  the  Incline  ot 
sedimentary  strata,  toward  the  park.  The 
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Sulphur  Springs,  Middle  Park,  Sep-* 
temher  3,  1873. — Your  excellent  correspond¬ 
ent,  Professor  Whitney,  left  us  this  morning 
for  his  home  in  New  Haven,  with  the  re¬ 
grets  of  the  entire  party.  He  has  been  with 
us  two  months  ;  has  ascended  with  us  all  the 
highest  peaks  in  Colorado;  has  shown  him¬ 
self  a  most  agreeable  traveling  companion, 
both  in  the  plains  and  mountains,  where  the 
temper  of  the  best  of  men  is  most  severely 
tried,  and  he  leaves  us  with  an  increased  re 
gard  for  him  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
He  leaves  us  at  this  time  that  he  may  be 
able  to  reach  New  Haven  by  September  11, 
when  his  college  duties  commence.  We 
wish  him  prosperity  and  success  evermore. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  correspondence.  Mr.  Gard' 
ner  and  the  writer  remained  for  a 
portion  of  the  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hot  Springs  to  make  some  geological  exam¬ 
inations  while  the  train  started  for  the  mouth 
of  Willow  creek,,  a  little  stream  that  rises 
near  the  divide,  between  the  North  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Park,  and  flows  into  the  Grand.  Up  this 
valley  passes  the  Ute  trail  along  which  the 
Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  traveling 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  North  Park 
and  the  Laramie  Plains.  The  Arap'akoes 
were  also  in  the  habit  of  passing  over  it  on 
their  way  southward  in  search  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Utes.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain 
all  day,  which  very  much  damped  our  scien¬ 
tific  ardor  ;  but  on  the  high  hill  just  north 
of  the  hot  springs,  known  on  some  of  the 
maps  as  Mount  Bross,  we  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  section  of  the  ligui  tic' strata  with  a  great 
quantity  of  deciduous  leaves  in  a  buff  lime¬ 
stone.  Some  of  these  leaf  impressions  were 
wondeifully  peifect,  as  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  from  our  liviug  trees,  and  pressed 
in  an  kerbanium.  There  were  leaves  of  the 
walnut,  sycamore,  poplar  and  cottonwood, 
all  extinct  species,  and  distinct  from  any  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  present  day,  though  closely  resem¬ 
bling  them.  Leaves  of  the  same  species  are 
found  near  the  coal  beds  at  Golden  city,  Mar¬ 
shall’s  coal  mine  and  many  other  localities 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  as 


well  W’Vlong  the  "Union  Pacific  railroad. 
This  whole  country  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  forest  trees  iu  those  days, 
much  resembling  iu  luxuriance  the  forests 
of  the  southern  Gulf  states.  These  trees  fur¬ 
nished  the  vegetable  matter  for  the  vast  coal 
beds  which  are  now  so  important  to  the  west 
and  will  continue  to  increase  iu  value.  IU 
discovered  no  traces  of  coal  beds,  neither 
have  we  seen  any  as  yet  in  the  Middle  Park, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  found  where  over  3,000  feet  o!  coal 
strata  occur. 

Our  trail  from  the  Sulphur  springs  led 
us  up  the  valley  of  the  Grand  river  through 
one  of  the  most  interesting  geological  re¬ 
gions  iu  Colorado.  The  river  as  it  fiows 
from  the  west  side  of  Long’3  Peak  directly 
through  the  series  of  ridges  that  presented 
the  appearance  of  waves  of  the  sea  after  a 
i  storm,  in  carving  its  channel  through, 

!  made  five  cross  sections  of  the  strata 
j  so  that  we  were  able  to  decipher  quite  legi* 
i  blv  the  history  of  the  great  volcanic  move- 
|  ments  which  produced  these  surface  forms 
j  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Truly, 

*  in  geology  a  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 
We  made  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Willow 
Creek,  in  a  beautiful  grassy  meadow,  made 
more  charming  from  the  contrast  with  the 
rocky,  barren  hills  around,  Our  main  camp 
was  continue  while  Mr.  Gardner  with  a  small 
party  were  to  follow  up  the  old 

Indian  trail  along  the  valley  of  Wril- 
low  Creek,  and  ascending  the  highest 
peak  of  the  divide  between  North  and  Mid¬ 
dle  Parks,  complete  his  network  of  primary 
triangulations  of  the  surrounding  peaks.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  we  started  up  the 
valley  of  Willow  creek,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  absent  three  days.  Por  the 
first  six  or  eight  miles  the  valley  is  quite 
broad,  and  grassy,  but  the  numerous  groups 
of  willow  bushes  everywhere  has  rightly 
.suggested  its  name.  He  saw  everywhere  the 
trails  and  recent  encampments  of  the  Utes, 
who  had  passed  over  the  divide  from  the 
North  Park  but  a  few  day®  before.  They 
are  now  hunting  on  Blue  River,  We  also 
passed  two  or  three  deserted  cabins,  which 
indicated  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
settle  in  the  valley.  After  about  eight  miles 
the  valley  begins  to  close  up  into  a  some 
what  narrow  canon,  with  high  walls  of  sand¬ 
stone,  rising  833  to  1,033  feet  on  either  side. 
The  trail  crossed  and  re-crosscd  the  stream 
continually.  Near  the  divide  the  creek 
forks,  one  branch  runs  in  a  low  pass  on  the 
east  side  of  the  high  peak  and  the  other  by 
which  we  ascend  has  its  sources  on  the  west 
side,  near  the  head  of  Troublesome  creek. 
We  made  our  way  over  the  fallen  timber  to 
one  of  the  beautiful  meadows  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  and  there  made  our  camp.  To 
the  right  of  us  was  the  woody  ridge  which 
rises  10,500  feet,  which  we  have  named  the 
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Sulphur  Spring  'range.  Jt  extendi"  nearly 
north  ami  south,  south  of  the  hot  springs, 
across  the  divide  into  the  North  Park,  with 
j  Willow  creek  valley  on  the  east  side  and 
I  Troublesome  creek  on  the  west.  The 
morning  of  the  5th  we  started,  at  the  dawn 
to  ascend  the  peak.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  renders  it  very  important  that  as 
much  of  the  daylight  be  secured  from  the 
summit  of  any  peak  that  is  selected  as  a  geo- 
delic  station  as  possible.  An  eight  inch 
theodolite,  which  weighs  forty  pounds,  is  to 
be  transported  to  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
If  any  of  the  mountains  within  the  limits  of 
vision  are  obscured  by  clouds  or  vapor,  as  is 
often  the  case,  another  day  must  be  consumed 
in  ascending  the  mountain  before  the  obser¬ 
vations  are  complete,  so  that  the  risk  is 
great.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  reach  the 
summit  early  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  was  able  to  complete  bis  work  just  iu 
time  before  the  horizon  was  obscured.  Mr. 
Holmes,  our  artist,  made  one  of  his  unique 
panoramas.  We  found  the  timber  line  about 

11.500  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  peak 

12.500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  comprehensive  we  have  had 
j  during  the  season.  On  this  account  we  have 
named  it  Park  View  peak.  To  the  north, 
the  South  park  was  spread  out  before  us  in 
ali  its  beauty,  with  its  encircling  ranges  of 
mountains.  In  the  far  distance,  just  on  the 
dim  verge  of  the  horizon,  the  Medicine  Bow 
|  mountains  towered  up  loftily  with  their  sum¬ 
mits  covered  with  snow.  On  the  east  was 
the  front  range,  with  Long’s  peak  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  highest  mass.  To  the  south,  Gray’s 
Long’s  and  Evans’  peaks,  with  the  asso- 
•  elated,  hardly  less  lofty,  mountains,  while  to 
J  the  west  and  south-west  were  the  Blue  range, 
and  just  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  the 
grand  peaks  which  we  had  ascended  only  a 
few  days  ago,  White  House,  Capitol,  Holy 
Cross,  and  many  others.  In  short,  he  may 
say  that  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  North 
and  Middle  Parks,  with  all  their  encircling 
_  ranges  of  mountains,  were  comprised  within 
the  scope  of  our  vision. 

Park  View  peak,  although  reaching  so 
great  a  heighth,  is  composed  of  very7  modern 
elementary  strata,  intersected  by  dikes  of 
_  igneous  rocks.  The  elopes  are  gentle  and 
covered  with  grass  to  the  summit,  so  that  he 
well  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

Au  incident  of  great  interest  occurred  as 
we  reached  the  summit  of  Park  View  peak. 
We  had  been  living  for  some  days  on  very 
short  rations — a  few  small  fishes  and  a  little 
_poor  bacon  included  all  the  meat  our  larder 
afforded.  Just  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
—  peak,  three  mountain  sheep  came  walking 
quieily  up  the  ridge.  Mr.  Gardner,  in  the 
space  of  a  moment,  shot  two  of  them,  and 
they  tumbled  down  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  peak  a  thousand  feet.  While  we  were 


completing  our  observations,  our  packer 

brought  them  up  the  mountain  to  our  pack 
animal,  and  at  night  we  took  them  to  camp 
rejoicing.  With  all  our  enthusiasm  for  sci- 

'/? 

: 

ence,  we  cannot  endure  empty  stomachs,  and 

the  love  of  natural  knowledge  which  we  have 

< 

been  so  long  earnestly  seeking,  oozes  out  un- 

• 

J 

der  that  ir.liuenee  quickly.  The  following 

day  we  returned  to  camp  to  prepare  for  our 

> 

next  ascent  of  Long’s  peak.  Mr.  Marosin 
and  his  party  have  just  reached  tlie  sulphur 
springs.  The  party  will  spend  the  mouth  of 
September  in  working  up  the  geology  and 
topography  of  the  Middle  Park.  II. 

THE  HATDEJf  E£I»E!>mo.\. 


:  Middle  Park  and  Sts  Geology— -Indian 

Relics— 'Use  Bulfaio— Over  Moulder 

Rags. 

The  party  left  Willow  Creek  en  route  for 

-  Long’s  Peak  on  the  morning  of  September 
7.  We  followed  the  old  Indian  trail  until  it 
led  into  the  main  road,  which  we  followed  up 

.  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Frazier  river  to  a 

•  pretty  opening  in  the  pines  just  below  tiw- 
j  ber  line.  The  road  was  quite  loggy  by  the 

•  mountain  side  and  by  no  means  agreeable 

■  for  our  pack  train.  Some  effort  seems  to 
“  have  been  made  to  improve  it,  and  judging 
a  from  the  toll  gate  on  the  east  side  of  the  pass, 

we  shall  soon  have  a  good  road  to  the  Hot 

•  Springs.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  travel 
.  here,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  seem  to 
i  have  passed  over  to  the  Middle  Park  this 
.  season.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
:  soon  be  one  of  the  great  summer  resorts  of 

Colorado.  The  Hot  Springs  are  agreeable  for 
'  bathing,  and  the  scenery  is  beautiful.  The 

-  fishing  is  still  good  though  failing  rapidly 
J  on  account  of  the  numerous  visitors. 

The  Middle  Park  differs  in  its  surface  fea¬ 
tures  from  any  of  the  others.  It  may  be  di- 

■  vided  into  at  least  four  lake  basins.  I  call 
'  them  lake  basins  because  they  are  really  the 
'  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  which  existed  far 
.  back  in  tbe  geological  past,  thousands  of 
'  years  ago.  The  white  and  yrellow  sands  and 

-  marls  which  still  remain  to  the  thickness  of 
1  several  hundred  feet,  fully  attest  this  state¬ 
ment;  but  their  nearly  horizontal  position 
in  relation  to  the  other  formations  indicate 

■  that  they  are  of  quite  modern  origin,  golog- 
ically  speaking.  I  might  divide  these  basins 
into  the  lower  grand,  below  the  canon  near 
the  Hot  Springs;  the  Hot  Springs  basin; 
upper  grand  basin,  and  the  Frazier  river  ba¬ 
sin.  These  all  form  handsome-like  areas  in 
themselves,  covered  with  a  good  growth  of 
grass,  with  mountains  or  high  woodland 
ridges  encircling  them  on  every7  side. 

The  Middle  Park  is  intersected  with  dikes 
-J  of  basaltic  rocks  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  in 
these  once  melted  rocks  that  we  find  the 
moss  or  wood  agates.  Red  and  yellow  jas¬ 
pers  cover  the  hills  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance.  The  Indians  of  ancient  times  used 
»>-•</  timn  ordinary  excel 1 


to  resort  to  these  places  to  procure  materials 
for  their  arrow  heads,  and  chipped  flints  and 
broken  arrow  heads  occur  quite  frequently. 
I  have  found  these  evidences  of  the  Indians’ 
handiwork  in  all  parts  ot  the  west,  and  I 
have  often  inquired  of  different  tribes  about 
the  period  when  their  ancestors  used  them. 

They  invariably  reply  that  the  Great  Spirit 
only  knows.  They  do  not ;  which  implies 
that  the  time  is  beyond  the  memory  of  any 
now  living.  Among  others,  I  found  an  old 
chief  who  could  recollect  back  seventy  years 
and  he  did  not  know  the  time  when  stone 
implements  were  in  use  among  his  people, 

,  although  all  kinds  of  stone  instruments  are 
found  about  the  ruins  of  their  old  villages  in 
the  Platte  valley. 

There  is  another  interesting  matter  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  News  and  that  is  the  former 
distribution  of  the  buffalo  in  the  west  and 
the  west  and  the  time  of  its  disappearance 
from  this  region.  Prof.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  is  making  a  special 
investigation  of  this  subject  and  is  desirous 
J  to  get  all  the  information  possible.  So  far 
J  as  the  present  season’s  explanations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
'  trace  of  living  buffalo  in  Colorado.  A  small 
band  of  wood,  a  mountain,  buffalo  are  said 
to  roam  over  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
South  park,  but  the  plains,  or  low  lands, 
have  not  been  visited  by  them  for  ten  years 
at  least.  We  found  in  every  valley  on  either 
side  of  the  main  water  divide  a ^stray  skull 
here  and  there  which  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  few  individuals  within  ten  years.  I 
have  estimed  that  it  requires  at  least  ten  to 
fifteen  years  for  one  of  them  skulls  to  decay 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  By 
means  of  these  skulls  he  can  even 
at  this  time  obtain  some  valuable 
information  concerning  their  former  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Prom  the  Boulder  pass  the  view  of  the 
Middle  park  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
The  entire  park  is  spread  out  at  a  single 
glance  of  the  vision.  The  contrast  of  mead¬ 
ow  and  mountain  ridges  as  shown  by  the 
basin-like  depressions  is  quite  unique,  and 
most  always  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav¬ 
eler  agreeably.  The  splendid  group  of 
peaks  also,  which  can  be  seen  so  distinctly 
both  north  and  south  of  the  pass,  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  scenery.  On  either  side 
of  the  pass  a  number  of  little  lakes  nestle 
among  the  grand  amphitheatres,  forming 
the  sources  of  the  streams  that  flow  down  the 
mountain  sides.  These  are  fed  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  snows,  which  now  lie  in  vast  masses,  like 
young  glaciers,  on  the  mountain  sides. 

We  descended  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  along  a  newly  graded  road  which 
is  intended  to  he  continued  over  the  Bouldew 
pass  to  the  Hot  springs  in  Middle  park. 
Very  pretty  valleys  distributed  all  through 

the  mountains,  well  supplied  with  grass  and 

- -  - 


inviting  the  cl airymaffliTconTe'and  settle,  be 

healthy  as  well  as  rich..  Wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes  seem  to  grow  well  at  an  elevation  of 
,,  J  nine  thousand  feet. 

1  At  Middle  Boulder  we  met  Mr.  Stevenson 
with  our  mail,  bring  us  the  first  news  we  bad 
received  from  our  eastern  friends  lor  nearly 
a  month.  We  spent  the  10th  writing  letters 
in  reply,  and  the  following  clay  Mr.  Byers 
again  joined  us,  and  by  him  this  correspond¬ 
ence  will  be  continued. 
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COLORADO. 

A  Garden  Spot  beyond  the  Moun¬ 
tains— The  Green  Biver  Basin 
and  Valleys  of  Grand,  White, 
Bear  and  Snake  Kivers— A 
Mild  Climate,  Fertile  Soil  and 
Deligistlral  Country. 

From  the  many  accounts  that  have 
reached  us  for  years  past  there  is  beyond 
the  Middle  Park  from  Denver  one  of  the 
most  desirable  portions  of  Colorado.  It 
is  a  great  basin,  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
in  diameter,  lying  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Colorado.  Along  its  western 
edge  from  north  to  south  flows  Green 
river,  the  main  affluent  of  the  Great 
Colorado.  After  passing  the  cailons 
above  and  below  Brown’s  Hole,  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  Colorado,  it  is  bor¬ 
dered  lor  more  than  a  hundred  miles  by 
an  open  country,  with  wide,  luxuriant 
meadows,  and  rolling  or  lvllv  lands  be¬ 
yond,  rising  gradually  for  au  indefinite 
distance  right  and  left.  At  the  mouth  of 
Graud  river,  which  is  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  latitude  south  of  Denver,  it  takes  the 
name  of  Colorado  and  enters  the  Great 
Canon. 

Joining  the  Green  to  form  the  Colorado 
the  Grand,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Middle 
Park,  comes  down  from  tbe  east,  turn¬ 
ing  sharply  southward  in  the  last  fifty 
miles  of  its  course.  It  is  larger  than  the 
South  Platte  with  au  impetuous  current 
and  rock  filled  channel.  Some  fine  bot¬ 
tom  lands  border  it  and  timber  is  abun¬ 
dant.  This  is  the  southern  edge  of  the 
basin  or  depression  we  have  set  out  to 
describe. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  the  Grand  is 
White  river ;  a  smaller  stream  but  yet 
quite  large.  Its  generalcourse  is  parallel 
with  tbe  Grand  from  east  to  west.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  a  cluster  of  snowy  peaks 
belonging  to  Gore’s  range  of  mountains 
which  forms  tho  western  and  north¬ 
western  rim  of  the  Middle  Park. 
The  northern  Ute  Indian  agency 
buildings  are  located  upon  this 
stream  just  inside  of  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains  and  five  miles  above  where  it 
enters  the  comparatively  level  plain. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  is  where 
Major  Powell  and  party  spent  the  winter 
of  1S08  and  ’0.  For  seventy-five  miles 
below  this  point  the  river  has  a  superb 
valley,  two  or  three  miles  wide.  Then 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course — fo.ty  or 
fifty  miles— it  cuts  through  hills  and 
plateaus  of  white  sandstone,  which  are 
comparatively  barren  and  sterile. 

Sixty  miles  north  of  White  is  Boar  river, 
also  parallel  aud  a  very  similar  stream. 
Its  lertile  valley  is  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide  and  extends  all  tho  way  from  where 
the  stream  leaves  the  mountains  to  its 
mouth  in  Green  river — one  hundred  and 


nrty  miles.  The  Bear  takes  its  rise  in 
the  same  cluster  of  snowy  mountains 
that  supply  the  sources  of  White  river. 
Paying  gold  diggings  have  been  found 
along  many  of  its  upper  tributaries, 

Forty  miles  north  of  Bear  is  Snake 
river,  parallel  in  its  general  course.  Its 
immediate  valley  is  very  much  like  that 
sw  of  the  Bear  and  about  the  same.in  extent. 
_ I  The  Snake  rises  in  the  main  Rocky  chain 
immediately  west  of  North  Park  Its 
!  course  is  very  near  to  the  line  between 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  All  of  these 
streams  have  numerous  large  and  small 
tributaries,  with  fine,  open  valleys  of 
great  fertility  and  attractiveness.  That 
of  Little  Bear  river — a  branch  of  Bear 
river— is  a  mile  wide  and  fifty  miles 
long,  containing  magnificent  bodies  of 
yellow  cottonwood.  More  or  less  of  the 
same  timber  is  found  along  all  the 

—  streams,  and  in  most  cases  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The 
altitude  of  all  these  valleys  is  believed  to 
bo  no  greater  than  that  of  Denver — about 
5,000  feet— whilst  the  climate  is  said  to  be 
more  mild  and  equable. 

The  country  between  the  valleys  is 
rolling  aud  hilly,  abounding  with  springs 
and  running  streams,  having  consider¬ 
able  oak,  cedar  and  other  timber,  thickly 
coyered  every  where  with  a  luxuriant 
=  growth  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses — 
one  of  our  informants  says,  “the  best  I 
ever  saw  in  the  country.”  Wild  fruits 
abound  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  all  the  tame  fruits  of  this  latitude 
will  be  easy  aud  highly  successful. 
~j  There  is  more  rain  than  east  of  the 
=1  mountains.  Heavy  forests  of  pine,  fir 
!  and  other  timbers  cover  the  mountains 
|  in  which  the  streams  named  take  their 
t  ise; 

Of  the  winter  season,  the  Powell  party 
reported  it  mild  and  open.  They  put  up 
hay  for  their  horses  and  mules  but  none 
was  used ;  the  stock  preferring  to  live  on 

—  the  grass  of  the  hillsides  all  winter.  The 
=  deepest  snow  was  but  a  few  inches.  Mr. 

Crull,  who  wintered  at  the  Agency  last 
winter,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  this  information,  says  they 

—  had  at  that  place  two  weeks  of  as  severe 
weather  as  he  ever  experienced  at  Den¬ 
ver.  The  first  snow  fall  was  about  the 
first  of  November  and  tho  next  a  week 
later.  Tho  deepest  snow  was  about 
twelve  inches,  and  it  remained  for  quite 
a  length  of  time.  But  they  could  look 

\  down  into  the  valley  five  miles  distant 
=  and  see  all  the  time  bare  ground. 
Their  cattle  kept  fat  all  winter  and 
spring  without  feed.  The  Indians  said 
'  it  was  an  unusually  cold  winter  for  that 
j  region.  Along  the  divide  between  White 
and  Grand  rivers,  he  understood,  there 
are  great  quantities  of  timber. 


Prssem,  1,113  very  promising  and 
desirable  portion  of  Colorado  is  nearly 
all  covered  by  an  Indian  reservation, 
but  there  is  some  prospect  of  its  being 
either  abandoned  or  reduced  in  extent 
if  wbich  case  will  doubtless  be  speed-! 
ily  settled.  As  it  is  directly  upon  the 
proposed  route  of  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Cen  i  i 
tral  Pacific  railways,  It  cannot  lorn*  re¬ 
main  unoccupied  by  civilized  people. 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
leaders  ami  especially  to  our  eastern 
readers,  the  following  extracts  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  -Gross’  letter  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  copy  of  which  we  acknowledge 
from  his  hand. 


t  tie  Kochy  Mountain?  Revisited. 

Correspondence  of  the  Chicago  T:ibuue. 

Hot  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Sept.  16th,  ’70. 

1  he  readers  ol  the  Tribune  may  wonder 
why  the  person  whose  initials  are  append¬ 
ed  to  this  letter  visits  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado  so  often.  There  in  1865, 
again  fora  long  tour  in  1868  ;  and  now, 


L 


-is  there  any  real  fasciua- 


again,  in  1870 

lion  about  them  ?  indeed  there  is  ;  and 
the  charm  and  the  benefit  alike,  from 
the  days  and  weeks  one  spends  among 
them,  increase  at  every  visit.  Pet  our 
pleasure  a tid  health-seeking  citizens  es¬ 
chew  the  snobbery  and  the  fashionable 
stupidities  of  the  Eastern  watering-places 
and  spend  two  or  three  summers  among 
the  sublime  mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
they  will  never  after  be  tempted  to  waste 
their  energies  at  Saratoga,  Newport,  or 
Long  Branch.  The  intense  business  life 
of  Chicago  absolutely  requires  seasons 
of  rest  and  recreation,  and  these,  in  my 
judgment,  can  he  had  nowhere  else  upon 
the  continent  mingled  with  views  more 
grand  and  invigorating,  than  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  been  often  sta¬ 
ted  in  these  coluraus,  that  in  crossing  the 
continent  by  the  Pacific  Railway,  the 
tourist  gets  very  limited  and  inadequate 
views  of  this  great  central  range.  It 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  smooth¬ 
ed  down  by  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  in 
order  that  a  highway  tor  the  commerce  of 
the  world  might  be  easily  made  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  But  in  Colorado  the 
mountains  are  piled  up  in  almost  endless 
number  and  confusion,  some  of  their 
summits  piercing  the  heavens  to  a  height 
of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Here  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent 
that  flow  to  either  ocean  on  the  east  and 
west,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  gather  their  springs  from  the 
snow-banks,  old  as  creation,  that  clin°- 
around  and  sometimes  cover  the  summit 
of  these  lofty  ranges.  Whoever  would 
be  convinced  of  all  this,  if  time  presses 
can,  in  three  days  from  Denver,  stand' 
on  the  summit  of  Cray’s  Peak,  14,245  feet 
above  the  ocean,  within  less  than  2,000 
j  feet  of  ibe  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and,  if 
[  the  day  be  fair,  see  the  Rocky  Mountains 


in  all  their  glory,  and  at  0  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  be  on  his  way 
home  from  Denver  in  one  of  Pullman’s 
palace  cars. 

Mr,  Bross  gives  what  he  considers 
would  be  interesting  and  useful  trips,  oc¬ 
cupying  from  three  months  to  three 
weeks.  We  copy  the  first,  which  would 
take  throe  months,  renewing  his  advice 
to  cut  it  out  for  future  use  : 

“Such  a  trip  should  begin  at  Laramie 
or  Fort  Steele,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  From  the  latter  point  the  route 
would  be  up  the  North  Platte  to  the 
North  Park,  and  from  Laramie,  a  short¬ 
er  line  across  the  mountains  mH'tlv-west 
to  the  North  Park;  thence  across  the 
Snowy  Range  to  the  Middle  Park,  tak¬ 
ing  Grand  Lake  by  the  way.  Down  the 
Grand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier, 
where,  if  Grand  Lake  has  not  satisfied 
the  tourists  with  trout  fishing,  the  pools 
at  and  near  the  mingling  of  these  two 
streams  will  give  the  most  ardent  disci¬ 
ple  of  the  venerable  Izak  Walton  all  the 
sport  he  can  desire.  Thence  follow  the 
trail  down  the  Grand  to  the  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs,  where  at  least  a  week  cau  be 
spent  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
profit.  Thence  take  the  trail  directly  on 
the  brink  of  the  Canon  of  the  Grand,  to 
the  bend  below  it,  or  go  over  to  the 
mouth  of  William’s  Fork  and  up  the  Ute 
trail  directly  west  of  the  Ute  Mountain, 
a  round  summit  south  of  the  Hot  Springs, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Blue  ;  up  the  Blue  to 
where  it  receives  the  Snake  from  the 
east,  and  the  Ten  Mile  from  the  south¬ 
west — one  of  the  most  beautiful  camping 
spots  in  the  mountains.  From  this  camp 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  Gjay’s 
Peak,  and  one  of  the  assistants  should  he 
sent  to  Georgetown  for  letters  and  pa¬ 
pers,  which  lor  the  first  month  should  he 
sent  to  that  Post  Office.  The  trip  can  be 
made  in  two  days-;  but  it  is  better  to 
take  three,  and  spend  several  hours  up¬ 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  view 
of  mountain  and  park  and  valley,  from 
that  lofty  summit,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
that  can  be  found  *pon  the  American 
Continent.  It  alone  will  amply  repay  a 
visit  to  Colorado. 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 

BonLler  and  its  surroundings— 
Boulder  Falls-Gold  JLake- 
The  Snowy  Range- Jamestown 
Springs  —  Estes  Park  —  Eouir’s 
Peak,  etc.,  etc.  6 


Right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in 
sight  of  Denver— if  you  can  see  over  a 
hi1!—  and  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
/ertile  valleys  in  Colorado,  is  Boulder 
City.  It  is  a  charming  little  village,  the 
county  seat  of  Boulder  county,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  settled  places  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Its  pioneers  thinking  it  elysium 
and  that  they  would  never  want  much 
more  of  the  outside  world,  complacently 
went  to  sleep  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
have  dozed  along  with  an  occasional 
snore  or  a  errant  until  a  few  months  since 


Who  can  blame  them?  Contentment  is 
the  clearest  thing  on  earth,  and  what 
cause  had  they  for  discontent  ? 

But  the  other  day  a  railway  train  came 
thundering  along  up  the  Platte  valley 
S  and  into  Denver,  The  scream  of  the 
I  whistle  and  rumble  of  wheels  reached 
away  to  the  mountains,  and  the  echoes 
came  back  from  all  the  towns  and  val¬ 
leys  that  adorn  their  rocky  feet.  Boulder 
awoke  with  a  start,  aDd  rubbing  her 
eyes,  said  “We  must  have  a  railway,  and 
a  broad  gauge  one  at  that.”  Her  people 
went  to  work,  and  if  the  world  had  got  a 
little  the  start  they  bid  fair  to  come  out 
even  on  the  home  stretch.  The  railway 
from  Denver  is  almost  graded.  Cars  run 
now  to  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  town  ; 
the  balance  of  the  way  will  be  ready  tor 
the  iron  in  six  weeks,  and  a  few  days 

_  longer  will  see  the  trains  in  Boulder. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  little  village  is 
alive  with  stir,  and  bustle,  and  improve- 
"]  ment.  New  houses  are  going  up  on  $ 
---  every  side,  and  soon  it  will  be  trans-  { 
*"j  formed  into  a  city  in  fact  as  well  as  in 

—  name. 

•"  Boulder  has  good  hotels  and  most  hos¬ 
pitable  people.  All  around  are  thriving 
farms  and  well  to  do  farmers.  The  terri¬ 
tory  can  boast  no  better.  Visitors  and  so- 
""  journers  for  health  or  pleasure  can  take 
their  choice  of  pleasant  homes,  away 
from  dust,  in  cool  and  shady  retreats, 
with  all  the  charms  and  simplicity  of 
old-fashioned  farm  living.  Until  the 
----  railway  is  completed  the  journey  can  be 
made  from  Denver  by  Walt.  Smith’s  tri¬ 
weekly  line  of  stages — distance  twenty  - 

. seven  miles— or  by  rail  to  Erie  and 

. thence  twelve  miles  by  stage  to  Boulder 

. with  the  same  accommodating  proprietor. 

Visitors,  generally,  want  to  stop  at 

-  Boulder  for  some  time,  but  if  in  a  hurry, 

or  in  the  other  case  when  ready  to  go, 

—  they  can  take  stage  for  Caribou  or  Cen- 
""  tral.  The  first  is  a  new  mining  camp, 
----  high  up  upon  the  slope  of  the  snowy 

range.  It  will  astonish  the  new  comer 
by  its  vigor,  and  bustle,  and  confusion  ; 

_ ]  the  attendants  of  all  new  mining  set- 

4<{  tlements.  The  distance  is  twenty 
miles  along  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
mountain  roads  in  the  world,  following  a 
••••  roaring  mountain  torrent,  and  in  many 

_  places  overshadowed  by  towering  cliffs 

•  •  many  hundred  feet  in  height.  Near  this 
road  are  the  newly  discovered  cascades 
on  North  Boulder.  The  first  is  sixty  foot 
=  and  the  next  thirty.  The  entire  volume 
of  water  pours  over  perpendicular  cliffs, 
sending  up  columns  of  spray  hundreds 

.  of  feet  high.  They  are  a  few  rods  from 

the  road,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
them  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  visit. 
Near  by  is  Glen  Grove  park,  embowered 
in  silver  firs  and  overshadowed  by  lofty 


mountains.  It  is  a  favorite  pic-nic resort ' 
of  the  Boulderites. 

Ward  district  and  Gold  hill  are  other 
delightful  visiting  places.  The  first 
is  a  famously  rich  mining  camp, 
so  high  up  on  the  slope  of  the 
snowy  range  that  Denver  can  be  over¬ 
looked  from  its  doors;  and  the  other 
for  its  sylvan  beauty  and  picturesque 
surroundings.  It  is  easy,  also,  from 
either  one  of  these  points  to  ascend  the 
snowy  range  in  one  of  its  loftiest  and 
most  rugged  portions.  All  through  that 
region  the  open  glades  and  grassy  slopes 
will  be  found  literally  carpeted  with  flow¬ 
ers,  of  most  brilliant  hues,  until  late  in 
summer. 

Twelve  miles  northwest  of  Boulder, 
deep  set  in  the  mountains,  are  the  famous 
;  medicinal  springs,  known  as  the  James¬ 
town  or  Carbonic  springs.  They  are 
reached  by  a  good  road  from  Boulder, 
and  have  already  become  quite  famous 
as  a  place  of  resort.  The  Boulder  News 
says  of  them  and  their  neighborhood  : 

“In  coming  years  these  springs  will  be 
a  Bethesda  to  the  afflicted.  Nature  has 
here  kindly  combined  circumstances  that  i 

4  point  to  this  region  as  the  future  place  of 
=  resort  for  invalids  and  seekers  of  pleas¬ 
ure  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Talk 

7  about  the  pleasures  of  Saratoga,  or  Cape 
3  May,  or  any  other  of  the  eastern  resorts, 

1  with  their  sweltering  heat  by  day,  and 
“j  their  suffocating  atmosphere  by  night, 

I;  but  give  us  the  pure  air,  theuutrammeled 
’l  habits,  the  cool  nights,  the  wild,  grand, 
si  wonderful  scenery,  that  give  bloom  to 

2  the  cheek  and  elasticity  to  the  step. 

3  “Elysian  park,  one  mile  above  the  ! 
.’  spring,  is  a  splendid  valley,  about  one  I 
3  and  a-balf  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
?!  wide,  set  so  low  in  the  midst  of  the 
i!  mountains  that  all  kinds  of  grain  and 

vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated. 

’!  The  population  of  the  park  is  not  large, 

!  but  embraces  many  families  of  retine- 
[i  ment  and  culture,  so  that  visitors  to  the 
i  springs  can  have  the  advantage  of  pleas> 

*  ant  society.” 

tl  A  more  extended  trip  may  be  made  j 
li  from  Boulder  to  Estes  park  and  Long’s  ! 

peak.  For  this  purpose  teams  and  sad- 
Jj  die  animals  can  be  readily  procured  in 
r  or  about  Boulder,  and  probably  some  of 
the  citizens  for  company  and  guides. 

-  Traveling  northward  along  the  foot  of 
^  the  mountains  to  the  St.  Vrain,  the  road 
turns  in  along  the  eaflon  of  that  stream, 

.  which  it  follows  for  four  or  five  miles  ; 
j  then  over  a  range  of  low  .mountains  to 
o  Little  Thompson  creek;  up  that  stream 

5  to  its  head,  and  thence  through  an  open 
t  pass  to  Estes  park.  There  is  much  fine 
l  scenery  along  the  route,  most  striking  of 
:  which  are  lofty  precipitous  cliffs  of  varie- 
t  gated  sandstone,  more  extensive  and 
i  picturesque  than  the  famous  palisades  of 

*  the  Hudson.  The  distance  is  about  twelve 
miles  along  the  mountain  foot  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  through  tho  mountains  to  the 
nark. 


I 
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Estes  park  is  a  deep  basin  at  the  north 
foot  of  Long’s  peak.  It  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter;  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  the  deepest  portion  a  grassy 
meadow,  and  the  sides  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  timber.  On  three  sides 
its  rim  is  the  snowy  range  which  is  here 
very  rugged,  with  sharp,  broken  crest. 
To  the  eastward  the  mountains  do  not 
reach  the  snow  line  but  they  are  very 
lofty  and  present  but  one  or  two  passable 
routes.  The  park  is  drained  by  Big 
Thompson  creek ;  the  tributaries  of  which 
come  down  from  the  snow  fields  on  all 
sides  and  converge  toward  its  centre. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  lakes  along 
the  sides  and  in  the  basin.  Some  of  them 
abound  with  trout  and  the  Big  Thompson 
itself  is  one  of  the  best  fishing  streams 

in  Colorado.  Iu  the  fall  and  winter  the 
park  is  a  great  resort  for  deer,  elk  aud 
mountain  sheep ;  hunters  often  killing 
them  by  the  score. 

From  Estes  park  is  the  best  approach 
to  and  ascent  of  Long’s  peak.  The  route 
is  southward,  passing  around  the  east 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  south  face,  [ 
well  along  to  its  western  side.  Here,  at 
the  upper  limit  of  timber  growth,  the  . 
night  camp  should  be  made  and  animals 
must  be  left.  The  climb  thence  must  be 
on  foot  and  in  many  places  with  the  help 
ot  hands.  The  route  is  up  a  narrow 
gorge,  filled  with  broken  rocks  and 
banks  of  snow.  The  start  should  be 
made  at  daylight  and  from  three  to  five 
hours  will  probably  be  occupied  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  ascent.  The  earlier  the  summit 
can  be  reached  the  better,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  day  is  always  best  for  mountain 
observation.  A  most  extensive  view  is 
enjoyed  from  the  highest  peak,  covering 
a  circuit  of  five  hundred  miles  diameter 
and  including  a  dozen  snowy  ranges  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 
The  Middle  park  lies  spread  out  on  the 
west  and  the  great  plains  on  the  east. 
Great  numbers  of  little  lakes  gem 
the  deep  wooded  v alleys  aud  gorges  on 
every  side,  and  above  them  stretch  great 
suow  fields.  Ou  some  of  the  lakes  ice 
remains  all  summer.  Denver,  seventy- 
five  miles  away,  can  be  distinguished 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  with  a  glass  its 
streets  may  be  traced.  In  the  north  lace 
of  the  great  mountain  is  a  chasm  of  pro¬ 
found  depth.  A  mile  wiJ  hardly  meas¬ 
ure  it.  Some  day,  when  people  have 
learned  its  existence,  it  will  rival  Yosem- 
ite  in  public  estimation,  and  if  less 
beautiful  it  is  certainly  more  grand  and 
sublime.  In  its  bed  are  lakes  and  water¬ 
falls,  and  the  visitor,  whilst  enjoying  its 
verdure  aud  mild  air,  may  look  straight 
overhead  to  where  snow  and  frost  are 
eddving  in  the  wind  around  the  topmost 


The  route  from  the  centre  of  Estes 
park  to  Long’s  peak  involves  a  journey 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  and  from  the 
same  starting  point  to  the  great  gorge, 
ten  to  twelve  miles. 


VILLA  LA  FONT. 


The  Fountaine  colony  of  Colorado — A  mam¬ 
moth  enterprise — Colorado  Springs  purchased 
and  a  city  to  he  laid  out — One  of  the  most  en¬ 
ticing  spots  in  Colorado — Full  descriptions. 


When  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  visited  Col¬ 
orado  gathering  data  for  his  well-known 
volume  “The  Heart  of  the  Continent”  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  tarry  for  a  while 
at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  peak,  indulging  in 
the  exquisite  luxuries  of  the  scenery  and 
gratifying  his  taste  aud  thirst  with  the 
carbonated  waters  of  the  springs  on  the 
Fountaine-qui-Bouiile.  When  he  had 
recovered  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
scene  and  had  gathered  his  sober  senses 
to  the  work  in  hand,  he  recorded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  slight  inkling  of  Ids  enthus¬ 
iasm  over  that  section  of  Colorado  im*- 
mediatcly  to  the  south  of  us,  which  has 
heretofore  been  removed  from  actual 
contact  with  the  tourist  simply  by  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  iron  thoroughfare  of  the 
continent.  8ajs  Ludlow,  reviewing  the  - 
efficacy  of  these  waters  and  looking  into  j' 
the  future:  “These  springs  are  very-*- 
highly  estimated  among  the  settlers  of  = 
this  region  for  their  virtues  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatism,  all  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
the  special  class  for  which  the  practi¬ 
tioners’  sole  dependence  has  hitherto 
been  mercury.  When  Colorado  becomes 
a  state,  the  springs  of  the  Fountaine  wi.'l 
constute  its  spa.  In  air  and  scenery  no 
more  glorious  summer  residence  could 
be  imagined.  The  Coloradan  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  astonishing  the  echoes  of  the  Rocky 
foot-hills  by  a  railroad  from  Denver  to 
the  Colorado  springs,  and  running  down 
on  Saturday  to  stop  over  Sunday  with 
his  family,  will  have  little  cause  to  envy 
us  easterners  our  Saratoga  as  he  paces 
up  aud  down  (he  piazza  of  the  Spa  hotel, 
mingling  his  full-flavored  Havana  with 
that  lovely  air,  quite  unbreathed  before, 
which  is  floating  down  upon  him  from 
the  snow-peaks  of  the  range.” 

Mr.  Ludlow  wrote  well,  but  Colorado 
will  not  have  become  a  state  when  this 
picture  which  is  drawn  above  in  such 
vivid  colors  shall  have  been  finished. 
The  day  is  drawing  near,  and  is  now,  in 
fact,  upon  us,  when  the  Colorado  springs  . 
at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  peak  shall  be  util¬ 
ized  and  made  to  realize  all  that  has  been 
predicted  of  them.  Their  richness  iu 
mineral  products  has  long  been  known, 
and  yet  no  correct  analysis  has  ever  been 


made  of  them.  TLey  have  been  off  the 
ordinary  route  of  tourists  and  invalids, 
who,  while  desiring  strongly  to  visit 
them,  have  been  deterred  from  so  doing 
by  the  tediousness  of  the  old  mode  of" 
SO  travel  st^e\  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railway,  however,  is  the  entering 
wedge  which  is  to  throw  that  southern  r 
country  with  its  gorgeousness  of  natural  ' 

■ — 1  scenery  and  richness  of  natural  products  - 
open  to  all,  and  to  place  the  springs,  the 
peaks,  and  the  great  rocky  gardens  close 
to  the  threshold  of  all  othex  portions  of 
the  territory.  This  road  is  working  a 
wonderful  change,  and  already  capital 
and  enterprise  are  looking  southward  for 
advantageous  openings.  Not  alone  capi¬ 
tal  and  business  interests,  but  colonists, 
are  tending  towards  this  delightful  spot 
of  which  we  have  just  made  mention. 

We  have  in  these  columns,  heretofore, 
written  in  detail  of  the  colonial  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  been  prospecting  for 
..  favorable  localions  on  the  Founlaine,  the 
Huerfano  and  other  southern  streams, 

..  but  it  has  been  left  for  us  at  this  time  to 
•'  call  attention  to  an  undertaking  that  ex- 
--  ceeds  all  the  others  in  design  and  bold- 
ness  of  execution,  one  headed  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  of  this 
territory  and  the  east,  and  which  prom-  ~ 
ises  to  develope  into  success  in  every 
particular. 

For  some  time  past  a  number  of  gen- 
_  tlejjj.en  have  been  negotiating  for  a  _ 
large  trget  of  land  i n  the  vicinity  of  the 
has©  of  Pike's  peak,  the  same  to  include 
the  famous  Ci>ofoy.a,do. springs.  This  com¬ 
pany  have  purchased  tfeg  springs  gpd  a 
^  large  number  of  acres  in  the  immediate  _ 

..  vicinity,  comprising  some  four  hundred 
and  eighty  villa  sites  of  one  acre  each,  on  n 
the  Fountaine,  and  ten  thousand  acres 
on  Monument  creek.  They  will  there  ' 
lay  out  a  town  to  be  known  as  Colorado 
Springs,  on  the  lineol  the  Denver  and 
-  Rio  Grande  railway,  the  springs  proper 
"  being  about  five  miles  from  the  road. 

—  The  springs  have  been  christened  Villa  -j 
— J  la  Font,  and  will  be  provided  with  a  _j 

postoffice  and  telegraph  station,  as  will 
...  also  the  railroad  depot.  From  the  depot 
to  the  Villa  a  fine  carriage  road  will  be  , 

—  constructed.  Villa  la  Font  lies  in  g 
the  celebrated  Ute  pass,  from  which  ^ 
El  Paso  counly  derives  its  name.  The 
natural  scenery  from  this  point  is  mag-  , 

•  niticent.  In  the  background  and  in  the  i 
'  centre  of  the  semicircle,  rises  the  grand  ; 
dome  of  Pike’s  peak  ;  immediately  in 
HI  frout  and  left,  and  about  eight  miles  b 
away,  reaches  heavenward  Cheyenne  31 

—  mountain,  the  bold  outline  that  completes  — 
the  picture;  and  on  the  right  are  Ihe gar¬ 
dens  of  the  gods.  The  company  will 
build  a  hotel  at  Colorado  Springs,  the 


railroad  depot,  (using  a  temporary  build¬ 
ing  for  the  present  with  the  intention  of  / 
erecting  one  next  spring  to  cost  at  least 
$100,000).  They  will  also  establish  at  the 
springs  a  bottling  business  with  the  best 
apparatus  made  for  bottling  the  waters 
and  saving  the  carbonic  gas.  This  will 
form  one  of  the  industrial  objects  of  the 
colony. 

Professor  Hayden,  in  his  report  on 
Colorado,  says  of  these  springs:  “Per¬ 
haps  tho  feature  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  in  this  region  is  the  soda  springs, 
which  are  located  about  three  miles  above 
Colorado  City,  iu  the  valley  of  Fountaine 
creek.  The  scenery  around  them  is  grand 
beyond  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  any  other  medicinal  springs. 
There  are  four  of  them.  The  first  one  is 
close  to  the  road,  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
creek.  For  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  or 
more  around  the  spring  there  is  a  deposit 
or  incrustation  in  thin  layers.  About 
one  hundred  yards  above  the  first  spring 
is  the  second  oue,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
creek.  This  is  much  thelargest  one,  and 
has  formed  a  basin  six  or  eight  feet 
across,  from  the  centre  of  which  boils  up 
a  violent  current.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  from  it,  and  located  about  ten  feet 
above  it,  is  a  third  small  spring.  The 
water  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  others, 
and  is  used  principally  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  The  fourth  spring  is  porhapsfiltv 
feet  above  the  second,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  creek,  and  within  four  feet  of  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge.  Its  waters  are  rather  chaly¬ 
beate  than  otherwise.  The  basin  of  the 
second  spring  is  about  four  feet  deep, 
and  is  used  for  bathing.  The  first  three 
springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  the  true 
springs.’’  The  temperature  of  the  springs 
is  about  65°. 

The  chief  spring,  christened  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hayden  the  “Doctor,”  and  which 
is  probably  the  richest  mineral  spring  in 
the  world,  containing  as  it  does  over  an 
ounce  of  medicated  matter  to  every  four 
gallons  of  water,  will  he  called  the 
“Doctor,”  or  “Galen  spring.”  The 
chalybeate  spring,  whose  waters  re¬ 
semble  those  of  Pyrmont,  in  Europe, 
will  hereafter  he  known  as  the  “  Iron 
Ute.”  The  “Great  spring”  will  keep  its  i 
present  name.  It  will  be  called  in  plain 
English  the  “Boiling  Fountain.”  An¬ 
other,  called  by  the  Indians  the  “Beast,” 
from  the  fact  that  wild  beasts  were  wont  j 

to  drink  the  water  to  heal  their  diseases, 

will  he  known  as  the  “Navajoe.” 

The  city  of  Villa  la  Font  will  be  located 

about  three  miles  northeast  of  Coloi'ado 

City,  on  tho  Ute  pass,  and,  as  we  have 

mentioned  above,  about  eight  miles  from 


Cheyenuo  mountain.  In  this  connection 
wo  canuot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
at  this  point  Mr.  Ludlow’s  beautiful 
description  of  Cheyenne  mountain.  He 
■says:  “Its  height  is  several  thousand 
feet  less  tliau  Pike’s;  but  its  contour  is 
so  noble,  and  so  massive,  that  this  disad¬ 
vantage  is  overlooked.  There  is  a  unity 
of  conception  in  it  unsurpassed  by  any  ,ci 
mountain  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  full  _ 
of  living  power.  In  the  declining  day¬ 
light  its  vast  simple  surface  becomes  the 
broadest  mass  of  blue  aud  purple  shad¬ 
ow  that  ever  lay^on  the  easel  of  nature.” 

If  such  a  spot  is  not  the  counterpart  of  an 
earthly  Eden,  where  wiil  it  be  found  ? 

The  colony  which  has  this  matter  in 
hand  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
reliable  parties  in  the  country.  Sever  il 
have  been  identified  with  the  Greeley 
colony  and  have  done  a  great  work 
in  developing  that  organization  and 
bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  success.  The  colony  is  now 
open  to  membership.  The  figures  are 
not  yet  definitely  settled  upon,  hut  will  J_ 
resemble  in  general  plan  those  adopted 
for  the  membership  of  the  Greeley  col-  " 
ony.  The  stock  is  fixed  at  §300,000,  of  f 
which  $200,000  have  already  been  sub- ) 
scribed,  at  $100  per  share,  by  prominent5 
parties  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  ? 
Louis  and  Colorado.  By  the  time  the” 
Denver  and  ltio  Grande  railway  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  CoLorado  Springs  the  hotel  wilip 
be  ready  for  thp  reception  of  colonists, -- 
and  will  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  '' 
ail.  — 

A  brief  description  of  the  proposed  _ 

workings  of  the  colony  plan  witl  be 
pertinent  at  this  point.  'The  organization 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Fountaine  colony 
of  Colorado,  to  have  two  thirds  of  the1"] 
lands  purchased  at  actual  cost  price,  and— } 
all  the  profits  made  by  the  coloyy  inY 
these  lands  are  to  be  devoted  to  general 
improvements.  For  instauce:  A  piecejo 
of  land  which  costs  $15  per  acre  will1® 
bo  divided  into  eight  business  lots,... 


make  improvements  ;  it  ho  has  done 
nothing  in  that  time,  his  selection  will 
be  vacated,  and  he  wiil  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  new  selection.  If 
he  has  done  nothing  within  the  first  year 
in  the  way  of  improvements,  the  money  I 
is  to  be  refunded  by  the  colony.  .Che 
only  conditions  upon  ihe  colonists  are  - 
that  they  must  improve  their  claims  be¬ 
fore  they  can  obtain  their  titles.  The  li-  L 
tie  will  be  given  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
as  at  Greeley.  The  officers  of  the  colony  | 
will  assist  immigrants  from  the  east  in 
pre-emptiug  and  homesteading  lands 
outside  their  city  claims  and  privileges, 
without  additional  expense  above  gov¬ 
ernment  fees.  They  will  also  assist  any 
colonists,  in  securing  timbered  land  for 
tbe  erection  of  saw  mills. 

The  leading  business  of  the  colony, 
besides  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  for 
which  the  country  of  that  section  is 
bounteously  supplied  by  heavy  timber, 
and  the  care  of  invalids  who  will  flock 
thither  through  the  enticing  inlluence  of 
a  health -giving  climate  and  the  invigor¬ 
ating  springs,  will  be  the  raising  of  eariy 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  including  ].. 
peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  etc.,  for  the  ” 
Denver  aud  northern  Colorado  markets.  --- 
The  climate  of  the  section  south  of  the  j 
Divide  is  inucli  milder  than  the  other 
portious  of  the  territory,  as  it  is  entirely 
shielded,  by  the  natural  rise  of  land,  from 
the  north  winds.  The  many  orchards  on’*” 
the  Arkansas  and  otner  streams  have...! 
heietofore  given  the  most  Battering  indi  — 
cations  of  success,  and  there  is  no  reason — 
to  believe  but  that  this  enterprise  of  the" 
Fountaine  colony  will  eventuate  profit¬ 
ably  to  all  concerned.  The  range  of  met-- _ 

cury  during  the  winter  months  is  about — 
the  same  as  in  Arkansas,  and  nature — 
seems  to  have  designed  this  for  a  truii-1-  " 
producing  country. 
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These  selling  at  $100  would  leave  above~ 
the  average  cost  of  each  lot  about— 
$C8  tobe  devoted  to  improvements.  This 
is  upon  the  plan  of  Greeley  colony.  Lots50 
will  be  sold  at  $50,  minimum  ;  highest  Jo 
price  for  eh. .ice  corner  lots  to 


members, 50 
i7 

about  $200  each.  The  person  who  pur-  7 
chases  one  lot  at  the  minimum  price  of- 


$50  will  be  entitled  to  all  llie  privileges  ol'to 
low  transportation  for  his  family  and 
contract  rate  tor  household  goods  by  )o 
freight.  Each  member  wiil  be  entitled^ 
to  select  in  person  at  the  leguiar  draw-  fi 
ings,  the  dates  to  be  h  xed  upon  hereafter,  ” 
one  business  and  one  residence  lot,  or 
one  residence  lot  an  1  one  outside  piece  of 
property.  He  will  have  four  mouths  to 


A  wagon  road  will  be  made  from  Yilla== 
la  Font  to  near  tlie  summit  of  Pike’s 
peak,  and  a  trail  route,  also,  up  the  same 
peak,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists.  A  ho-’"'' 
tel,  to  be  called  the  Tip-Ton  house,  will! 
be  erected  at  the  suma.it  of ’Pike's  peak. !!!! 

No  person  has  as  yet  been  selected  for - 

president  of  the  colouy,  although  several  — 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  United^ — 
States  have  been  mentioned.  General  R. 

A.  Cameron,  of  Greeley,  formeriv  vice  _ 

president  and  superintendent  of’ Union ---• 
colony,  is  vice  president,  superintendent  •  — 
and  general  manager  of  this  colony.  W  — 
E.  Pabor  is  secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Net! 
tleton  is  chief  engineer,  both  of  these !!! 
gentlemen  having  formerly  held  similar---- 
positions  in  Union  colony  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  P,  Mellen,  late  of  Now  York  and'"' 
now  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail-  "" 
wav,  is  treasurer. 

The  city  of  Colorado  Springs  has  not - 

yet  been  surveyed,  but  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  colony  wiil  start  south  next^^ 
week  for  the  purpose  of  laving  out  the 
town-site  and  running  the  man  canals 
for  the  convej7ance  of  water. 

Those  who  mav  desire  to  acquire  fur- 
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ther  information  than  we  have  been  able 
give  here,  owing  to  the  press  upon  our 
columns,  can  secure  circuiars,  etc.  bv 
addressing  the  secretary  of  the  Fo’uri- 
taine  colony  of  Colorado,  at  Colorado 
Spnngs,  care  Colorado  City  postoffice 
Pamphlets  will  be  issued  soon. 

A  Short  Trip  to  the  Far  West. 

J.  G.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
J  Mechanics’  National  Bank  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who,  with  several  other  Philadel¬ 
phians,  visited  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
1  ico,  this  fall,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
since  his  return  home,  giving  an  inter 
esting  journal  ol  his  trip  from  day  to 
day.  We  make  some  extracts  from  it:— 
As  we  entered  Denver  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  were  tipping  the  snow-clad  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains  with  that  pecuLiar 
light  so  lamiliar  to  the  Alpine  tourist, 
and  on  being  shown  to  our  apartments 
in  the  American  Hotel,  up  went  the  win- 
dows,  and  out  came  the  glasses  for  a  long 
look  at  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
the  scene.  Denver  is  a  fine  city,  situated 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  though  the  ascent  to  it  is  so  gradual 
as  to  escape  notice.  The  plain  exteuds 
to  the  mountains  about  twelve  miles 
filestores,  churches,  and  public  build¬ 
ings  are  of  brick  ;  the  dwellings  mostly 
ol  wood,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
ater  is  distributed  all  over  the 
cit  y.  I  he  days  are  warm,  but  the  nights  j 
always  cool,  and  a  very  remarkable  lea-  1 
ture  oi  the  climate,  not  only  here  bat  aJi 
through  the  Stale,  is  the  absence  of  dew 
at  night.  The  air  is  pure  and  bracing, 
but  iree  from  dampness  ;  hence  its  won’ 
detiul  etiect  on  those  afficted  with 
asthma,  bronchial  or  lung  complaints,  or 
rheumatism.  The  city  in  earlier  days 
suffered  from  tho  rule  of  ruffians  ;  mur- 
oers  and  riots  were  frequent,  until  a 
V igi lance  Committee  taugut  those  roughs 
j  a  severe  lesson;  but  now  all  is  orderly 
and  a  solid  set  of  men  control  affairs! 
We  met  here  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  one 
ot  the  Indiau  Commissioners,  on  his  way 

is1  ,L^,railVe’  ^old  a  conference 
with  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  and  other 
gentlemen  ol  that  order  with  hio-h- 
so  unding  names.  We  were  compelled 
j  to  decline  his  polite  invitation  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  such  an  interesting  meetin"  as 
our  time  was  too  limited,  and  other  plkns 
were  laid.  We  were  all  anxious  to  visit 
the  famous  parks  of 'Colorado,  and  see 
the  glories  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  range,  and 
our  triend  Mr.  James  Archer,  of  Denver 
kindly  olfeiect  to  join  us  as  far  as  Colora¬ 
do  City,  taking  with  him  Mr.  Johnson 
Secretary  to  General  Palmer. 

I  cannot  better  describe  my  feelings  at 
leaving  Denver,  than  by  quotiug  from 
Bayard  Taylor  :  “Ever  since  my  arrival 
I  have  been  studying  the  mountains, 
i  heir  beauty  and  grandeur  grow  upon 
me  every  hour  of  my  stay.  None  of  the 
illustrations  accompanying  the  reports 
of  exploiation,  and  other  government 
documents,  give  any  distinct  idea  of 
their  variety  and  harmony  of  forms. 
JSowhere  distorted  or  grotesque  in  out¬ 
line,  never  monotonous  ;  lovely  in  color 
and  atmospheric  etfeets,  I  may  recall 
some  mountain  chains  which  equal  but 
none  which  surpass  them.  They  hint  of 
concealed  grandeurs  in  all  the  glens  and 
parks  among  them,  and  yet  hold  you 
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back  with  a  doubt  whether  they  cau  De 
more  beautiful  near  at  hand  than  when 
seen  from  a  distance.” 

Sept.  12th. — We  proceeded  yesterday 
for  twenty  miles  from  Denver,  climbing 
gradually  until  we  reached  the  divide, 
or  dividing  range,  where  a  grand  view 
was  obtained  of  the  country.  The  circle 
of  vision  was  complete;  Denver  was 
plainly  visible;  on  one  side  were  the 
mountain®,  their  tops  snow  crowned  ; 
in  a  cafion  opposite,  the  South  Platte 
finds  an  opening  for  its  passage  ;  to  the 
south,  Pike’s  Peak  ;  to  the  north,  Long’s 
Peak ;  and  behind  us,  far  as  tho  eye 
could  reach,  a  boundless  plain— a  sea  of 
land  furnishing  a  grazing  ground  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  cattle.  Leaving 
this  point  of  observation,  we  descended 
through  a  lovely  valley  lined  on  both 
sides  with  strange  red  sandstene  rocks  of 
every  conceivable  shape,  till  we  reached 
a  ranebekept  by  a  man  named  Riley,  an 
Englishman,  who  with  his  German  wife 
constituted  the  family.  Proceeding  by  a 
fine  road,  still  at  the  base  of  the  Pike’s 
Peak  range,  we  camped  for  dinner  in  a 
wild  spot,  at  a  log  house,  occupied  by  a 
poor  woman  whose  husband  had  beeu 
off  buying  cattle  in  Texas,  and  who 
drove  up  while  we  were  there.  Here  is 
the  place  to  learn  how  little  is  required 
for  health  and  happiness  ;  and  we  envied 
the  rosy  cheeksand  smiling  countenances 
of  these  humble  dwellers  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  But  so  much  was  in  store  for 
us  before  night,  that  we  pushed  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  soon  were  de¬ 
scending  a  wild  gorge  called  Monument 
Valley,  which  leads  to  the  “Garden  of 
the  Gods.”  This  wonderful  and  ro¬ 
mantic  garden,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Archer,  of  Denver,  is  a  natural  park 
filled  with  rare  trees  and  rocks  of  every 
size  and  shape.  The  entrance  is  between 
two  masses  of  red  sandstone  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
eagles  have  built  their  nests ;  and  on  en¬ 
tering,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  sub¬ 
lime  sights  burst  upon  the  view.  It  is 
unlike  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  i  doubt  if  such  a  spot  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Archer  contemplates  erecting  a  summer 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  this  park,  and 
when  he  does  so,  the  friends  on  his  visit¬ 
ing  list  will  he  privileged  indeed. 

Sept.  13th. — After  a  breakfast  no  better 
than  the  supper  the  preceding  night,  we 
took  a  hack,  and,  with  Mr.  Archer  as 
guide,  visited  the  soda  springs  not  far 
from  the  so-called  City.  These  are 

stronger  and  of  much  greater  volume 
thanjtbe  springs  at  Koonts  place  ;  with 
a  little  citric  acid,  or  better  still,  with  the 
addition  of  champagne,  a  delicious  and 
healthful  drink  can  be  obtained.  We 
found  here,  two  families  camping  in 
temporary  houses  built  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  looking  very  comfortable. 
They  were  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invalids  with  them,  who  had  obtained 
great  relief  by  the  regular  use  of  the 
waters.  If  there  was  a  decent  place  in 
the  town  for- the  entertainment  of  trav¬ 
ellers,  and  conveniences  for  visiting  the 
springs,  they  would  be  crowded  with  in¬ 
valids  and  tourists,  situated  as  they  are 
in  the  Ute  Pass  to  the  South  Park,  amid 
scenery  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
Some  enterprising  Yankee  will  vet  make 
a  fortune  by  keeping  a  comfortable  pub¬ 
lic  house  in  Colorado  City.  We  were 
now  compelled  to  part  with  our  friends 
Archer  and  Johnson,  who  left  us  here 
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to  return  in  tneir  amuiuauce  10  Denver.  ]  road. 
If  nay  memory  serves  me,  the  bitterness 
of  parting  was  soothed  by  some  pleasant 
remedy  out  of  Archer’s  well-lined  camp 
chest,  for  he  never  goes  on  such  excur¬ 
sions  without  proper  preparation  for  ac¬ 
cidents  of  every  kind. 


middle  1'ark  and  flow  t©  get 
there — Fishing  and  Hunting — 
drand  Lak« — North  Farh*  «fee. 


Word  comes  that  the  roads  and  trails 
to  Middle  Park  are  open  and  in  good 
condition  for  travel.  Atrip  thither  is  the 
finest  and  most  enjoyable  excursion  to  be 
made  in  Colorado,  but  its  attendant  diffi¬ 
culties  deter  many  from  going.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Denver  to  the  summit  of  the 
range  is  about  fifty  miles,  over  forty  of 
which  can  be  traveled  by  stage  every 
day.  Thence  the  journey  must  be  on 
horseback  or  with  wagons.  Denver 
to  the  Hot  Spring  is  ninety  miles.  A  tew 
miles  of  the  road  in  crossing  the  main 
range  is  bad;  rocky,  rough  and  steep, 
with  some  mud  holes  in  the  wet  season. 
The  preferable  way  to  go  is  on  horseback, 
and  the  favorite  route  by  way  of  the 
Berthoud  pass.  Daily  stages  from  Den¬ 
ver  carry  the  tourist  to  Georgetown, 
where  saddle  and  pack  animals  can  be 
hired,  and  guides  and  packers  employed. 
The  first  day’s  journey  will  be  over  the 
summit  of  the  range,  and  through  a  dense 
forest  of  timber  tor  fourteen  miles  be¬ 
yond,  to  the  “head  of.  the  park,”  as  it  is 
generally  called.  Here  camp  is  usual¬ 
ly  made,  and  if  daylight  remains  good 
fronting  will  be  found  in  the  streams  near 
by. 

The  next  day's  vide  is  down  an  open 
valley  or  arm  of  the  park,  following  for 
some  miles  the  course  of  Fraser  river.  It 
is  a  large  stream,  with  rapid,  turbulent 
current.  The  water,  coming  from  melted 
snow,  is  clear  and  very  cold.  A  great 
number  of  tributaries  come  in  from  eith¬ 
er  side,  all  possessing  the  same  character¬ 
istics  ot*  roaring  mountain  torrents.  Be¬ 
tween  the  streams  are  elevated  table 
lands  covered  with  pine  timber,  and  pre¬ 
senting  oiten  the  appearance  of  artificial 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Another  route  is  by  South  Boulder 
Pass,  which  has  been  traveled  by  wagons 
tor  many  years.  Heavy  trains  have 
sometimes  passed  over  it,  but  the  ascent 
of  the  range  is  tedious  and  difficult.  The 
route  traverses  for  several  mites  the  ex¬ 
treme  summit  of  the  range,  far  above 
timber  line,  where  snowstorms  are  no 
novelty  in  July  and  August.  Some  very 
picturesque  lakes  and  waterfalls  are 
found  along  the  way,  and  the  journey  is 
always  full  of  romantic  interest.  Berth 
oud  and  Boulder  passes  are  about  twen¬ 
ty  miLes  apart.  The  former  reaches  a 
little  more  than  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  just  about  to  the  upper 
limit  of  timber  growth.  The  latter  is 
more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
tide  water. 

Between  the  two  is  the  James  Peak 
route,  along  which  the  people  of  Gilpin 
county  have  been  constructing  a  wagon 
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We  "are  assured  that  it  wilt 

I  be  finished  the  present  month  and 
that  it  will  be  easy,  smooth 
and  pleasant  to  travel.  If  so,  a  carriage 
can  be  driven  from  Denver  to  the  Hot  { 
Sulphur  springs,  Middle  park,  in  two 
days.  The  passage  of  the  summit  is  at  a 
lofty  elevation  ;  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Boulder  pass,  and  the  road  winds  around 
James  peak,  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
range.  Its  ascent  can  be  easily  made  and 
well  repays  the  trouble.  The  Berthoud, 
Boulder  and  James  Peak  roads  ail  come 
together  in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser,  soon 
after  entering  the  park.  The  road  thence 
is  a  pleasant  carriage  drive  along  meadow¬ 
like  valleys  with  timbered  ridges  or  table 
lands  on  the  right  and  left.  The  grass  is 
different  from  that  on  the  plains  in  being 
of  much  more  luxuriant  growth  and 
greater  variety.  Clover  of  two  or  more 
varieties,  and  timothy,  are  abunuant  in 
all  parts  of  the  park  and  even  up  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  range.  The  blue 
dowering  fiax  is  seen  everywhere.  All 
through  late  spring  and  early  summer 
the  prairies  are  decked  with  tiowers  ol 
every  hue  and  the  air  ladened  with  their 
fragrance.  Delightful  camping  places 
are  seen  all  along  the  route  and  days  or 
weeks  can  be  whiled  away  in  genuine 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  enjoyment. 

-  With  trout  in  the  brooks,  game  on  the 
hills,  wild  fruit  everywhere  in  its  season, 

‘  and  a  climate  in  whicu  living  is  a  pure 
delight,  what  more  can  be  desired  ? 

The  Hot  Sulphur  springs  are  naturally 
the  objective  point  of  all  tourists.  There 
are  some  houses,  a  littLe  trading  estab¬ 
lishment.  a  primitive  blacksmith  shop 

-  and  the  most  delightful  baths  in  the 
world.  Art  cannot  improve  upon  nature 
in  this  case.  With  the  Springs  for  a  base 
of  supplies,  and  a  rallying  point,  a  num- 

-  ber  of  delightful  excursions  may  be 
planned,  limited  only  by  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  oftenest  repeated  is  to 
“go-a-fislr.ng.”  The  sport  is  good  in  the 
Grand  river  right  at  the  Springs  and  im- 

j  proves  steadily  both  up  "and  down  the 
I  stream  in  proportion  as  the  ground  is 
less  frequented  by  sportsmen.  Those 
who  are  satisfied  with  moderate  success 
~  will  find  ample  amusement  within  the 
distance  of  an  easy  walk,  but  old  cam- 
;  paigners  will  go  farther.  Favorite  points 
with  them  are  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek, 
Williams’  fork,  the  mouth  of  Fraser  or 
_  Troublesome  river,  respectively  three, 
five,  nine,  and  tweLve  mile3  away.  A 
=  usual  days’  fishing,  occupying  from 
three  to  six  hours,  if  either  of  the  above 
-.  places  is  the  point  selected,  ranges  from 
!--  iwenty-five  to  seventy-five  pounds, 
though  the  catch  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  Trout  of  seven 
pounds  weight  are  ofteu  taken  in 
the  Grand  river  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Blue,  twenty  miles  below  the 
springs,  but  the  common  rule  is  to  find 
smaller  fisli  the  further  you  go  up  the 
river. 

There  is  game  almost  everywhere  all 
the  year,  consisting  of  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  deer  and  antelope,  with  a  great 
variety  of  smaller  animals.  In  earlv 
summer  there  are  abundance  of  water 
fowls  along  the  streams,  and  later  in  the 
season  grouse  shooting  is  magnificent 
sport.  In  the  later  summer  coveys  of 
half  grown  sage  heus  are  plentiful,  and 
=  in  the  fall  they  collect  in  flocks  number- 
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ing  hundreds.  From  two  to  five  miles 


|  from  the  springs  are  fields  of  raspberries  I 
|  in  some  cases  covering  hundreds  of  acres,  f 
The  crop  never  fails  and  the  fruit  is  | 
prime  in  August.  j 

A  visit  to  Grand  lake  should  in  no  case  j 
be  omitted.  It  is  twenty  seven  miles  j 
S  northeast  from  the  springs,  and  is  the  j 
source  of  the  main  fork  of  Grand  river. 

-j  The  road  is  up  the  vailev,  and  the  ride  is 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  Midway  of 
the  distance  is  Willow  creek,  along  which 
1  are  some  paying  goid  washings.  Grand 
'  i  lake  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  deep 
covein  the  main  mountain  chain.  Frown- 
ing  cliffs  overshadow  it  on  three  sides. 
On  the  other  is  a  narrow  gap  between  j 
high  wooded  hills  through  which  the  river  , 
makes  its  exit  and  the  road  enters.  'J 
j  Thick  forests  of  tall  pines  come  down  on 
all  sides  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  | 
j  separated  therefrom  only  by  a  narrow 
beach  of  clean  washed  white  sand.  The  i 
water  is  very  deep,  and  clear  as  crystal,  j 
!  Most  astonishing  echoes  are  sent  to  ! 
and  trom  over  its  waters  ;  the  sound  re-  ! 
verberating  back  and  forth  from  cliff  to 
cliff',  until  repeated  half  a  dozen  or  more 
|  times.  The  report  of  a  aun  is  re-echoed 
j  nine  or  ten  times  in  some  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  waterfall  at  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  roars 
very  loudly,  cannot  be  located  by  a 
stranger  who  stands  upon  any  other  part  | 
of  the  shore,  except  at  rare  intervals. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  currents  and 
eddies  in  the  wind,  caused  by  the  lofty 
mountains  surrounding  it,  the  usually 
placid  surface  of  the  lake  is  sometimes 
lashed  into  fury  and  foam  in  an  incredi- 
I  bly  short  space  of  time.  White  capped  i 
waves  are  driven  high  upon  the  sloping  ! 
beach  or  thunder  against  the  impending  j 
i  cliffs.  Thousands  of  trout  are  caught 
from  the  lake,  but  they  are  seldom  so 
large  as  lower  down  the  river.  Theneigh- 
i  borhood  is  a  great  resort  for  elk  and  bear, 
but  hunting  them  is  very  laborious  work, 
owing  to  the  dense  forest,  tnick  under¬ 
growth  and  fallen  timber.  East  of  the 
lake,  along  the  ascent  to  Long’s  peak— 

!  which  is  only  fifteen  miles  distant — are 
t  many  little  mountain  lakes — some  of 
them  inaccessable  in  their  deep  retreats —  j 
and  great  numbers  of  picturesque  cas¬ 
cades. 

If  there  are  a  few  spare  days  it  will 
pay  well  to  ride  from  the  springs 
over  the  range  to  the  North  Park,  or,  as 
the  early  explorers  called  it.  the  Bull 
Pen.  It  is  a  little  gem;  hardly  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  diameter;  bowl 
shaped  and  much  wooded.  In  it  the 
North  Platte  takes  its  rise  and  some  rich 
gold  washings  are  at  present  worked.  It 
is  a  noted  place  for  game  and  especially 
i  for  antelope.  In  a  circle  hunt  made 
there'by  the  Ute  Indians  in  August  1868. 
they  killed  over  four  thousand  of  those 
animals.  The  distance  from  the  springs 
to  the  entrance  of  the  park  is  about 
twenty-five  miLes  and  the  pass  is  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lofty  Mount  Sumner. 
Not  far  in  the  northwest  are  the  Rabbit 
Ears. 


rherous  astonishing  cures  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  without  any  treatment  except 
bathing  in  and  drinking  of  their  waters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
parks,  the  South,  Middle  and  North,  are 
elevated  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  temperature  is  al¬ 
ways  cooi.  There  is  hardly  a  week  in 
the  year  without  some  frost.  They  are 
everywhere  covered  with  vegetation  ; 
luxuriant,  fresh  and  green.  The  air  is 
fragrant  and  aromatic  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  the .  pine  forests.  There 
is  no  dust  and  only  for  a  brief  period  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  of  July  are 
mosquitoes,  flies  and  other  insects  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  then  theii  attentions  never  last 
into  the  evening  or  night.  August  is  the 
favorite  month  for  “doing”  the  Middle 
park,  but  the  loveliest  da  vs  we  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  were  there  in  October. 
Weeks  without  a  cloud  day  or  night  and 
a  climate  pertection  itself. 

Colorado  early  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  healthfulness.  The  early 
trappers  and  traders  of  the  plains  and 
mountains  lived  to  advanced  ages.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  this  region,  in  the 
great  rush,  there  were  many  with  im¬ 
paired  health.  Many  of  those  found 
their  strength  renewed,  often  unex¬ 
pectedly  so  no  doubt.  Upon  their  re¬ 
ports  came  other  invalids,  some  with 
little  hope,  but  who  came  hither  as  a  last 
resort.  Some  found  early  graves  but  the 
majority  were  benelitteil  and  we  daily 
see  about  us  men  of  robust  frame 
in  blooming  health  who  started  across 
the  pi  a  ms  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  with 
little  expectation  of  ever  seeing  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Their  restoration  we 
attribute  as  much  to  the  mode  of  life 
they  were  compelled  to  follow  as  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  lived  out  doors,  slept 
upon  the  ground,  had  plenty  of  exercise 
and  ate  rough  food  coo  iced  bv  the  camp 
tire  and  much  or  it  broiled  upon  the 
coals.  They  had  to  live  thus  for  weeks 
or  months.  In  fact  most  of  our  people 
lived  mainly  out  of  doors  for  years  after 
the  peopling  of  Colorado.  Now  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Health  seekers  come  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  coaches,  and  upon  arrival  seek  the 
mo3t  comfortable  and  elegant  hotels. 
They  bring  with  them  former  habits  as 
near  as  possible  and  the  peculiar  merits  of 
our  climate  are  but  half  enjoyed.  As  a 
renovator  of  shaltered  constitutions  and 
broken  health,  Colorado  is  already  suf¬ 
fering  somewhat  in  reputation,  and  we 
consider  it  solely  because  of  the  altered 
habits  of  lie  people  and  their  manner  of 
living.  Out-door  life,  pure  water  and 
fresh  air  produce  as  wonderful  health-giv¬ 
ing  effects  now  as  ever  before,  but  not  all 
invalids  should  go  to  the  parks.  The 
warm,  dry  air  of  the  plains,  with  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  only  four  or  five  thousand  feet 
is  better  for  some.  Local  physicians, 
from  their  observation  of  climatic  effects 
upon  many  cases,  are  well  qualified  to 
give  advice  to  patients, 

[From  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Sunday, 
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Generally  one  of  the  last  things  that  an 
excursion  party  to  the  Middle  park  does 
is  to  visit  some  one  or  more  of  the  agate 
patches.  There  are  many  of  them,  and 
some  are  miles  in  extent.  Very  tine 
specimens  of  moss  agate  are  found  ;  also 
chalcedouy,  amethyst,  fortification 
agates,  petrifactions,  fossils,  etc. 

The  springs  are  especially  beueticial 
in  rheumatic  and  kindred  diseases.  N»- 


Ihe  South  Park  trip  »«<1  how  to  j 
make  it— Seenery— Mount  L,iu 
coin — Twin  Lakes— Uunon  tity- 
Gardens  of  the  Gods,  etc.,  etc 


The  season  for  mountain  excursions  is 
urlv  upon  us,  and  every  day  witnesses 
he  departure  of  one  or  more  parties  trorn 


Denver  intent  upon  pleasure  and  health¬ 
seeking  and  recreation  in  general.  There 
are  many  pleasant  resorts  near  at  hand, 
and  they  have  their  full  complement  of 
visitors  who  have  but  one  or  a  few  days 
to  spend,  and  adjust  time  and  distance 
accordingly.  But'  old  campaigners  are 
not  satisfied  with  such  easy  going  and 
much  frequented  resorts.  They  want  to 
push  further  into  the  mountains,  among 
grander  and  wilder  sceues;  to  climb, 
loftier  peaks;  explore  deeper  valleys, 
and  catch  larger  trout.  To  such,  the  best 
route  now  open  is  the  South  Park  ex¬ 
cursion,  aud  they  areavailing  themselves 
of  it  accordingly.  The  trip  should  oc¬ 
cupy  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  as  the 
visitor  wants  lo  make  it  hastily  or 
leisurely.  It  may  be  curtailed  at  various 
points,  but  we  shall  outline  it  as  it  should 
be  made.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at 
all  it  pays  to  do  it  well,  and  that  will  be 
the  result  if  our  hints  are  followed. 

There  are  various  ways  of  going  ;  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages  or  wagons,  re¬ 
lying  upon  the  roadside  inns  for  accom¬ 
modations  ;  with  complete  camping  out- 
tit,  which  is  really  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  such  an  excursion,  or  by  stage, 
which  is  the  most  expeditious  and  at¬ 
tended  with  least  care.  In  whatever  way 
you  go,  you  should  leave  Den ver  early 
in  the  morning,  to  secure  a  cool  and 
pleasant  ride  across  the  fifteen  miles  of 
plain  and  to  enjoy  the  ever  varying 
shades  aud  tints'  upon  the  mountain 
slopes  under  the  rising  sun  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  them.  The  first  contact  with  the 
mountains  will  be  at  the  hog-  back  ;  the 
first  ou living  ridge,  which  is  passed 
through  a  narrow  defile  alongside  of  a 
rushing  torrent.  Inside  the  hog-back  is 
a  valley  extending  parallel  with  the 
mountain  foot  and  studded  with  re¬ 
markably  picturesque,  lofty  and  massive 
red  and  variously  tinted  sandstone  rocks. 
Some  of  them  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  but  their  true  magnitude  will 
hardly  be  suspected  except  upon  close 
inspection  or  attempts  to  ascend  them. 
Three  miles  diagonally  across  this  val¬ 
ley  and  the  road  swings  into  Turkey 
creek  c-afion,  along  a  shelf  cut  high  upon 
the  mountain  side.  Par  below  is  Tur¬ 
key  creek,  with  its  miniature  cascades 
and  deep  shaded  pools.  Lofty  cliffs  and 
beetling  crags  rise  upon  the  opposite 
side  and  clumps  and  clusters  of  pines, 
firs  and  cedars  nestle  in.  the  deep  ravines. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are  cotton¬ 
woods,  willows,  birch  and  cherry  trees, 
whose  glistening  leaves  contrast  pleasant¬ 
ly  with  the  sombre  evergreens.  The 
murmur  of  the  water  comes  up,  mingling 
with  the  sighing  of  the  pine  tops  in  the 
breeze.  Soon  the  valley  opens  out ;  the 
cafion  is  passed  and  the  road  comes 
down  upon  a  level  with  the  little  creek, 
crossing  it  frequently',  winding  among 
clumps  of  silver  firs  with  grassy,  flower 
decked  slopes  on  the  right  and  left.  Tim¬ 
ber  i  ncreases  toward  the  source  qf  the  creek 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Denver  the 
face  of  the  country  is  generally  covered 
with  it.  Along  the  streams  are  little 
grassy  meadows,  forming  delightful  con¬ 
trast  with  the  wooded  slopes.  Here  and 
there  the  latter  are  also  interrupted  by 
cliffs  and  peaks  of  bare  and  barren  rocks, 
some  of  them  of  great  height.  The  road 
is  up  and  down  long  hills  with  easy  as¬ 
cents  and  descents,  or  along  the  little 
grassy  pine-lringed  valley's.  Sparkling 
brooks  and  springs  of  crystal,  ice-cold 


water  are  frequent.  Deer  Creek  and  El k 
Creek  valleys  are  the  principal  ones  until 
the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  is  reached, 
forty-four  miles  from  Denver.  The  latter 
is  a  large  stream,  filled  with  trout;  the 
valley  bordered  by  lofty  mountains  and 
containing  a  number  of  beat  little  moun¬ 
tain  farms.  The  road  follows  it  for  twelve  >  ific 
miles,  and  then  alomr  a  tributary  to  its 
source,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  further. 

At  this  point  the  highest  elevation  this 
side  the  park  is  reached.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  plateau,  pleasingly  diversified  with 
groves  and  grassy  parks.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  a  little  lake, 
much  frequented  by  water  fowls,  and 
around  it  is  good  hunting  ground  for 
deer  and  elk.  Just  beyond,  if  you  can 
choose  your  route,  take  the  right  hand  or 
old  road,  and  secure  from  the  rim  of  the 
park  one  of  the  grandest  views  m  the 
world.  The  whole  park,  for  almost  a 
hundred  miles,  lies  like  a  picture  at  your 
feet,  set  in  a  frame  of  lofty  and 
rugged  snow-crowned  peaks  which  en¬ 
circle  it  like  a  diadem.  On  the  right  is 
the  main  rocky  chain  ;  beyond,  along 
the  western  rim,  the  stupendous,  serrated 
peaks  of  the  Saguache — the  loftiest  yet 
found  in  the  great  range.  Dim  in  the 
haze,  it  merges  into  the  Saugre  de  Chris¬ 
to,  in  the  south,  which  swings  thence  to 
the  eastward,  with  its  broad,  gleaming 
fields  of  snow.  At  tbe  further  point  m 
the  southwest  may  be  distinguished,  if 
the  day  is  clear,  the  mountain  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  marked  Dy  a  cross  of  perennial 
snow.  . 

The  park  in  the  foreground  looks  like 
an  almost  level  plain,  gemmed  with 
lakes  and  studded  with  groves  and  belts 
of  timber.  Fringes  of  trees  mark  the 
course  of  the  streams,  whilst  ail  between 
is  green  and  verdant  meadow,  waving  in 
the  sunlight.The  illusion  is  somewhat  2  50 

dispelled,  though  its  beauty  and  interest - 

are  not  a  particle  diminished,  upon  de¬ 
scending  into  the  park,  to  find  that  it 
is  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  aud 
lofty  wooded  ridges,  that  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  called  mountains.  Twelve 
miles  across  an  arm  of  the  park  is  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  from  here  a  road,  with  a  line  of 
tri-weeklv  stages,  passes  over  the  mam 
range  to  Breckinridge,  on  the  headwa¬ 
ters  of  Blue  river,  a  stream  flowing  to 
the  Pacific.  From  that  point  can  be  seen 
a  grand  panorama  of  the  Blue  range, 
which  boasts  a  number  of  snow-crowned 
peaks  unexcelled  for  grandeur  and  mas¬ 
siveness.  If  the  power  of  vision  is  suf¬ 
ficient  the  famous  twin  peaks  known  as 
the  Rabbit  Ears,  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  tar  north.  There  is  excellent  trout~ 
ing  and  berrying  about  Breckinridge, 
and  more  romantic  mountain  scenerv 
cannot  be  found. 

Returning  again  to  Hamilton,  and  re¬ 
suming  the  main  route  of  travel,  twelve  i  ig 
miles  beyond  is  Fairplay,  the  proper  •= 
base  of  operations  for  sight  seeing  and 
pleasure  seeking  in  the  Park.  The  CoF 
orado  Stage  company’s  coaches  set  you 
down  there  in  one  day  from  Denver. 
There  are  good  hotels,  livery  stables,  t= 
saddle  horses,  and  every  facility  for  an 
extended  round  ot  little  excursions. 

One  of  these  should  be  to  Mount  Lin- 

coin,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Colo-  _ 

rado,  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  ... 
Fairplay.  This  mountain  was  originally  = 
named  friaqua,  because  the  source  of 
three  great  rivers  flowing  thence  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  and  into  different 
oceans.  The  name  was  changed  in  mem- 
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ory  of  ohi  murdered  president.  Mount 
Lincoln  is^  quite  easy  of  ascent. 
Around  it  are  a  great  number  of  little 
lakes,  from  some  of  which  Lhe  ice  never 
disappears.  Some  very  pretty  water¬ 
falls  are  also  found  in  the  deep  gorges 
north  and  northeast  of  it.  Southward 
from  Fairplay,  from  six  to  twenty  miles, 
are  some  excellent  fishing  grounds.  At 
Buffalo  springs  is  a  favorite  camping 
place  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  a  visit  to  satisfy  curiosity 
alone.  Near  them  are  the  famous  salt 
springs,  and  a  few  miles  distant,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  a  hot  sulphur  spring. 
Many  other  points  will  present  their, 
varied  attractions,  and  court  visits  of  a 
day  or  two. 

Being  so, far  on  the  way,  you  should 
by  alt  means  continue  the  journey  to 
Twin  lakes,  crossing  the  south  park 
range  by  the  old  Weston  road,  which 
surmounts  it  above  the  snowline, and 
by  a  beautiful  little  lake — the  source  of 
the  Platte — within  a  lew  steps  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  summit,  and  dropping  down  into 
the  Arkansas  park  just  below  tbe  fa¬ 
mous  mining  camps  of  California,  Col¬ 
orado  and  Frying  Pan  gulches.  Near 
the  second  one  named  are  some  delicious 
mmerai  springs,  said  to  rival  those  of 
Saratoga.  A  dozen  miles  below,  nest¬ 
ling  m  tbe  foot  of  the  Saguache  range, 
are  the  hikes,  mountain  locked  and 
wonderfully  picturesque.  Snow  is  ever 
mirrored  from  their  crystal  depths,  and 
dark,  cool  forests  come  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Trout  are  taken  by  the 
thousand,  and  some  of  them  of  pro¬ 
digious  size.  Being  there,  you  should 
nae  up  Lake  fork  to  its  head  aud  the 
crest  of  the  Saguache,  thence  look  west 
and  southwest  over  the  wide  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Gunnison  and  San 
Juan  to  the  hazy  outline,  low  4n  the 
horizon,  of  the  San  J  nan,  La 
Plata,  and  Uncompahgre  mountains  in 
north  eastern  Arizona.  Within  the  line 
of  vision  are  those  ancient  mythical 
cities,  with  real  broken  columns,  rained 
arches  and  >  crumbling  walls;  with  le- 
mams  of  canals  and  aqueducts  of  a  length 
and  magnitude  to  which  we  have  not 
their  equals  to-day.  A  week  soon  van¬ 
ishes  at  Twin  lakes,  and  if  you  can’t  stay 
longer,  turn  your  face  southward  down 
the  Arkansas,  past  the  mining  towns  of 
Granite  and  Cash  creek,  winding  among 
lofty  hills  and  along  dizzy  shelves  in  the 
mountain  sides  to  Mayol’s  and  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  valley,  so-called.  Crossing  the 
river  the  road  leads  eastward  over  a 
mountain  ridge,  made  up  mainly  of  great 
piles  of  huge  boulders,  thrown  together 
in  picturesque  and  fantastic  confusion, 
dotted  everywhere  with  scrubby  and 
dwarfed  pifion  and  cedar  trees.  The 
view,  looking  backward,  is  interesting 
and  beautiiul  in  the  highest  degree,  com¬ 
prising  the  wooded  hills  and  the  verdant 
Arkansas  valley,  with  its  broad  mea¬ 
dows,  and  beyond,  a  long  sweep  of  the 
Saguache  range ;  its  height,  magnified 
by  the  low  valley  intervening.  Passing 
tne  mountain  spur  the  traveler  emerges 
again  into  the  South  park  in  its  southern 
portion.  The  road  leads  by  the  salt 
works  and  over  a  long  stretch  of  roiling 
prairie  land,  then  among  hills  that  in¬ 
crease  as  you  advance  eastward  until 
they  fairly  reach  the  altitude  of  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  wooded  on  the  slopes  but 
have  rocky  summits.  The  intervening 
valleys  are  open  meadows,  abounding: 


in  springs  aud  crystal  streams.  Cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  plums  and  cherries  O 
abound  in  their  season,  a  remarkable 
soda  spring  is  passed  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Cafion  city,  a  little  oil'  the  road 
north.  The  surroundings  are  very  de¬ 
lightful  and  the  water  delicious.  The 
spring  bubbles  up  in  the  apex  ai'  a  cone 
formed  by  its  deposits,  about  forty  feet 
high.  Beautiful  specimens  of  crystali- 
zation  can  be  found  thereabout!  The 
road  emerges  from  the  mountains  at 
Cafion  City,  where  there  are  also  very 
exceileut  soda  springs.  iu  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  some  oil  springs.  Thence  Den¬ 
ver  ward  the  way  is  around  Pike’s  Peak 
through  a  hilly  and  rolling  country 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  mountain  tim¬ 
ber  region,  and  looking  over  the  seem¬ 
ingly  illimitable  piain,  to  Colorado 
City,  the  great  boiling  soda 

springs  and  the  gardens  of  the  gods. 
Pike’s  Peak  may  be  ascended  from  this 
point,  or  il  that  is  not  desirable  two  or 
three  days  can  be  pleasantly  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploring  tbe  wonders  of  the  deign  borhooct. 
Thence  follow  along  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  stopping  at  Monument  park,  the 
Castles,  Ancient  ruins,  Summit  lake  and 
Pleasant  park  to  Denver.  But  this  part 
of  the  route  is  so  familiar  that  particular 
description  seems  unnecessary. 

From  Denver  to  the  entrance  of  South 
Park  is  seventy  miles;  thence  to  Fairplay 
twenty  miles;  Fairplay  to  Twin  Lakes 
forty  miles ;  Twin  Lakes  to  South  Park 
thirty  five  miles  ;  thence  to  Canon  City 
seventy  miles;  Canon  to  Colorado  City 
forty-five  miles  ;  Colorado  City  to  Denver 
seventy-five  miles — total  355  miles.  The 
side  visits  are  Hamilton  to  Breckinridge, 
sixteen  miles ;  Fairplay  to  Mount  Lin¬ 
coln,  twelve  miles;  Twin  Lakes  to  the 
summit  of  the  Saguache  range,  twenty  - 
two  miles.  Others  are  short  and  iin- 
material  in  calculations.  Stages  run  tri¬ 
weekly  from  Denver  to  Fairplay  ;  week¬ 
ly  between  there  and  Twin  Lakes,  and 
also  between  Fairplay  and  Canon  City, 
and  daily  between  Colorado  City  and 
Denver.  Between  Cafion  and  Colorado 
cities  there  is  no  public  conveyance,  but 
there  is  a  weekly  stage  between  Canon 
City  and  Pueblo,  and  daily  from  Pueblo 
to  Colorado  City. 

(From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Nusws,  Thursday, 

June  15, 1871.) _ 

FROM  THE  FAR  WEST. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.] 

COMMISSIONERS’  EXCURSION  TO  COLORADO,  THE 
SWITZERLAND  Of  AMERICA. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  Rev.  R.  Irwin  having 
made  arrangements  by  which  attendants  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  their  families  can 
visit  Denver,  via  Kansas  City,  and  return  to 
Chicago  at  one-half  the  usual  rates  of  fare,  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  the  Colorado 
Stage  Company  by  which  the  excursion  can 
be  extended  to  the  mountains  at  reduced  rates 
of  fare. 

A  four  days’  trip  is  arranged  for  those  who 
cannot  tarry  longer. 

As  the  express  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  morning,  that  day  will  be  spent 


pleasantly  in  visiting  Denver,  andTeasting  the 
eye  upon  its  mountain  view — “  a  view  such  as 
rises  before  no  other  town  in  the  circle  of 
modern  travel.”  Those  who  have  seen  the 
Cordilleras  of  South  America  from  the  sea,  as 
well  as  the  Alps  from  Berne,  join  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  no  grand  mountain  view  exists  that 
surpasses  this. 

At  the  United  States  Mint,  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  3,  the  tourists  will  find  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  Rocky  Mountain 
minerals,  native  stones,  specimens,  &c.,  owned 
by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton. 

FIRST  DAY. 

Leaving  Denver  in  the  morning,  the  excur¬ 
sion  will  pass  over  the  Colorado  Central  to 
Golden  City,  a  beautiful  village,  growing  into 
importance,  at  the  gateway  to  the  mountains. 

At  Golden,  six-horse  Concord  coaches  will  be  I 
in  waiting  to  carry  passengers  to  Black  Hawk 
and  Central. 

Up  through  narrow  canons,  among  and  over 
high  mountain  ranges,  commanding  majestic  L 
views  of  higher  snow-clad  summits  beyond,  l 
each  turn  revealing  fresh  and  unexpected 
pleasure,  onward  until  at  length,  amid  the 
mining  operations  on  Clear  Creek,  the  party 
reaches  Black  Hawk. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  morning  will  pass  all  too  soon  in  exam¬ 
ining  mines,  mills,  and  reduction  works. 
Taking  the  stage  after  dinner,  a  ride  of  six 
miles  over  the  mountain  and  down  Virginia  _ 
Gulch  brings  travellers  to  Idaho,  famous  for  b 
its  hot  soda  springs  and  baths. 

A  few  miles  above  Idaho  is  the  landscape 
represented  in  Bierstadt’s  “Storm  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  From  Idaho  the  stage 
continues  on  fifteen  miles  through  wild  and 
I  ever-changing  scenery  to  Georgetown,  the 
j  chief  centre  of  the  silver  mining  district. 

|  Here  tourists  will  find  a  quiet,  clean,  well- 
!  kept  hotel,  with  a  good  table,  at  the  McCoy 
House.  Although  Georgetown  is  itself  9,000  r 
feet  high,  yet  on  either  side  the  mountains  = 
tower  above  it  2,000  or  3,000  feet  further, 
leaving  to  the  view  apparently  a  streak  of  blue 
sky  about  half  a  mile  wide. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Arrangements '  having  been  made  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  mules  will  be  mounted  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  grand  ascent  of  Gray’s 
Peaks.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  thus  ; 
described  by  Mr.  Bowls  in  his  “  Colorado— Its  - 
Peaks  and  Mountains”— a  pamphlet  that  = 
should  be  read  by  all  who  propose  visiting  the 
Territory : 

“Gray’s  Peaks,  great  mounds  of  loose 
broken  stone,  shoot  up  sharply  14,500  feet 


high  from  a  single  base  in  the  midst  of  very  Jj 
high  mountains  all  about.  From  the  summit 
the  scene  before  us  was  the  great  sight  in  all 
our  Colorado  travel.  In  impressiveness  it 
takes  rank  with  the  three  or  four  great  natu-  i 
ral  wonders  of  the  world — with  Niagara  Falls  1 
from  the  tower,  and  Yosemite  from  Inspira¬ 
tion  Point.  No  Swiss  mountain  view  carries 
such  majestic  sweep  of  distance,  such  sublime 
combination  of  height,  breadth,  and  depth, 
such  dwarfing  of  mortal  sense,  such  uplifting 
into  the  presence  of  God.  Mountains  and 
mountains  every  where— unending  peaks  and 
everlasting  hills.  The  snow  whitened  all,  cov¬ 
ered  many,  and  brought  out  their  lines  in  con¬ 
spicuous  majest}\  Over  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  the  snow-fields  lay  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  cross.  It  is  as  if  God  had  set  His 
sign,  His  seal,  His  promise  there — a  beacon 
upon  the  very  centre  and  height  of  the  conti' 
nent  to  all  its  people  and  all  its  generations* 
Directly  below  us  great  rough  seams  in  the 
mountain  sides,  as  if  fire  and  water  had  been 
at  work  for  ages  to  waste  and  overturn,  dreary 
areas  of  red,  brown,  and  gray  rocks,  masses  of 
timber,  bits  of  green  in  the  far  down  valley, 
flashes  of  light  where  little  lakes  nestle  amid 
the  rocks.  Nature  every  where  in  her  origi¬ 
nal  forms  and  her  abounding  waste  of  wealth, 
as  if  here  was  the  great  supply  store  and 
work  house  of  creation.  Taking  a  last  long 
look  from  side  to  side,  above,  below,  around, 
impressed,  oppressed  every  where  at  this 
vision  of  earth  and  sky  at  an  elevation  of 
over  14,000  feet,  the  party  returned  down  the 
mountain.” 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Leaving  Georgetown  the  excursion  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Denver  by  the  Mount  Vernon  route,  - 
arriving  at  about  3  P.  M.  At  9  P.  M.  the 
Kansas  Pacific  express  train  leaves  for  the 
East. 

Parties  expecting  to  make  this  excursion 
will  give  their  names  to  the  Rev.  W.  Y. 
Brown,  commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Colorado,  during  the  first  week  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


5  COLORADO,  THE  SWITZERLAND 
OF  AMERICA. 

r 

A  Summer  excursion  of  rare  interest  among 
the  Parks,  Peaks  and  Lakes  of  the  Rocky 
i:  Mountains.  * 

it  Mr.  Editor  : — As  many  of  your  readers 

are  now  mapping  out  their  Summer  tour, 
I  would  call  their  attention  to  Colorado. 

With  its  recently  completed  railways, 
easy  access  is  now  offered  to  a  compar- 


sc 


atively  new  field  for  the  tourist.  And  as  a 
bill  of  attractions  it  offers  trouting  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  Izaak, 
Walton  hunting  from  a  grizzly  bear  or 
mountain  lion  down  to  a  rabbit  or  squir¬ 
rel  rich  explorations  to  the  student 
of  science  ; — recreation  to  the  overwork  - 
cd;  health  to  the  invalid  ; — unending1 
fascinations  to  the  lover  of  mountain 


climbing  and  mountain  scenery  ; — days 
and  weeks  of  growing  delight  to  all. 

“For  among  these  central  ranges  of 
•  continental  mountains  and  these  great 
!  companion  parks,  within  this  wedded  '! 
circle  of  majestic  hill  and  majestic  plain, 
under  these  skies  of  purity  and  in  this  fcp 
atmosphere  of  elixir ,  lies  the  pleasure  = 
ground  and  health  home  of  the  nation.”  i 
The  most  reliable  and  pleasant  way,  in 
the  large  experience  of  the  writer,  for 
reaching  Denver  from  Chicago  is  by  the  ; 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  ( 
R.  R.  to  Omaha,  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  ; 
R.  to  Cheyenne,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  R. 

R.  to  Denver.  Through  tickets  over  this  1 
route  can  be  procured  in  the  principal  I 
|  railroad  offices. 


At  Denver  the  tourist  can  map  out  ex-  q 


cursions  into  the  mountains  embracing  as 
•wide  a  range  as  time  and  purse  will  per-  \ 
mit.  1 

Teams,  camp  equipage  and  guides  can  - 
be  obtained  at  Denver.  For  teams  the 
livery  stable  of  J.  H.  Easterbrook  will  be  g 
found  reliable.  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton 
and  Elder  J.  G.  Ridgely,  both  Presby¬ 
terians,  offer  their  services  as  guides.  The 
former  has  team,  tents,  blankets,  &c. 
Tourists  will  need  their  woollen  under¬ 
clothing  and  heavy  leather  shoes  or  boots. 
August  is  the  most  favorable  month  ; 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September  will  answer. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  com¬ 
press  as  much  sight  seeing  as  possible  in¬ 
to  a  tour  of  two  weeks,  the  following  route 
is  marked  out. 

From  Denver  "to  Golden  City,  Black 
Hawk,  Central,  Idaho  and  Georgetown, , 
with  the  ascent  of  Gray’s  Peak,  three: 
days.  (See  former  article.) 


Fourth  Day. 

Leaving  Georgetown  the  route  passes 
up  through  a  narrow  rock-bound  canon, 
with  the  mountain  sides  rising  abruptly  a 


thousand  feet  or  more  ;  up  through  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  still  up  until  at  the  height 
of  13,000  feet  the  road  cr,  sses  the  summit 
of  the  range  and  the  tourist  is  on  the  Pa¬ 


cific  slope.  Then  down,  down  amid  tne 
wildest  scenery  into  the  valley  of  Snake 

River.  JU  J '  0 

Fifth  Day. 

Breaking  camp,  following  down  Snake 
River  through  Montezuma,  and  crossing 
a  spur  of  the  mountains  brings  to  Breck- 
enridge. 

This  village  is  on  Blue  River,  beneath 
the  “  eternal  shadows  of  tall  peaks,  con¬ 
taining  snow  banks  fifty  feet  deep,  which 
the  oldest  inhabitant  has  never  known  io 
melt  entirely  away.”  ■  > 


Sixth  Day. 

From  Breckenridge  the  road  passes  up 
through  open  woods,  patches  of  flowers, 
glorious  views  of  snow-clad  peaks,  up 
above  the  timber  line,  until  at  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet  it  again  crosses  the  “  ridge 
pole  of  the  American  Continent,”  through 
a  gap  2000  feet  below  the  towering  peaks 
on  either  side.  Descending  the  moun¬ 
tain,  past  Gilpin’s  Pillars  to  Hamilton, 
South  Park  spreads  out  before  the  view, 
with  its  occasional  lakes  and  abundant 
creeks  abounding  in  trout,  its  groves,  and 
forests  and  flower  covered  prairies  ;  the 
whole  a  magnificent  landscape  scene  40  by 
15  miles  in  size,  set  in  a  majestic  frame  of 


pearly  or  ashen  colored  mountains.  From 
Hamilton,  the  road,  shadowed  by  the 
everlasting  snow  fields,  skirts  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  park  for  10  miles  to 
Fair  Play,  the  largest  settlement  in  the 
vicinity. 

Seventh  Day. 

If  the  Sabbath,  meetings  can  be  held 
with  the  miners  at  Fair  Play.  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  will  be  found  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places  on  the  route  :  Golden  City, 
Rev.  J.  Gibson  Lowrie ;  Black  Hawk,  Rev. 
W.  E.  Hamilton  ;  Idaho  Springs,  Rev. 
George  Rice  ;  Georgetown,  Rev.  D.  H. 
Mitchell;  Colorado  City,  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage. 


Eighth  Day. 

Turning  north  from  Fair  Play  and  fol¬ 
lowing  up  a  beautiful  valley  brings  to 
Montgomery,  10,000  feet  high  on  the  side  . 
of  Mt.  Lincoln.  From  thence  a  trail 
leads  directly  up  the  mountain  side. 
First  through  patches  of  highly  colored 
flowers,  then  across  great  fields  of  snow 
in  July  and  August,  over  pink,  white  and 
blue  mosses,  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
leaf  and  flowers,  and  finally  across  loose 
and  broken  stones,  as  steep  as  they  can  lie, 
zigzagging  back  and  forth  to  the  top.  And 
then  the  tourist  stands  on  the  “great  pa- 


guir,  assertecTm  glaring  capitals  ‘  Short¬ 
est  and  best  route  to  the  east.’  ” 

Twelfth  Day. 

Returning  down  to  Colorado  City,  the 
road  passes  near  two  mountain  cascades 
as  beautiful  and  weird  as  the  ihmed 
Kauterskill  Falls  of  the  Cats&ills,  also  the 
celebrated  Soda  Springs  of  the  Fontaine 
Qui  BouilJe. 

Thirteenth  Day. 

The  tourist  can  here  soon  take  the  cars 
\  direct  to  Denver,  leaving  the  teams  to  fol- 
\  low.  Or  he  can  spend  the  day  in  visiting 
the  “  Garden  of  the  gods,”  and  other 
wonders  of  this  monumental  region. 
An  enthusiastic  tourist  writes  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  :  “  On  entering  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  sublime  sights  bursts  upon  the  view 


These 

:  upright  shafts  and  masses  of  rock  curious¬ 
ly  and  fantastically  worn  and  sculptured 


rent  mountain  of  tne  oacKDone  of  tne  con¬ 
tinent.”  Before  him  radiate  three  or  four 
ranges  of  snow-capped  mountains,  and  at 
his  feet  start  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Colorado,  that  water 
nearly  half  a  continent  before  they  empty 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Days. 

Returning  from  Montgomery  to  Fair 
Play,  the  tourist  is  within  a  day’s  ride  of 
the  wild  and  broken  mountain  scenery  of 
the  Upper  Arkansas  and  of  the  Twin  lakes, 

“as  beautifully  lying  sheets  of  water  as 
mountain  ever  guarded  or  sun  illuminated. 

They  will  be  one  of  the  specialties,  when 
the  world  goes  to  Colorado  for  its  vaca¬ 
tions.”  But  passing  them  by,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  across  the  park  in  a  southeast 

direction,  two  days’ ride  brings  to  the  cele-  It  is  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  in  t  e 

brated  petrified  stumps  near  Pike’s  Peak,  vicinity.  And  I  doubt  if  such  a  spot  can 
One  of  the  largest  found  measures  15  feet be  found  in  any  part  of  the  wor  c 
in  diameter.  Passing  on  nearer  the  Peak,  4; 
a  messenger  should  be  sent  to  Colorado 


City  for  a  guide  up  Pike’s  Peak,  unless  ^ 
there  is  one  with  the  party. 

D 

Eleventh  Day.  01 

The  ascent  of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  sum-  £ 
mit  is  oblong  in  shape,  nearly  level,  with 
an  area  of  about  50  acres.  Richardson  5 


by  wind  and  water,  extend  along  the  road 
for  thirty  miles.” 

Fourteenth  Day. 

Sabbath  in  camp. 

Fifteenth  Day. 

Return  to  Denver. 

thus  describes  the  scene  :  “  Eastward  for  $  Partiea  of  Presbyterian  tourists  ^siring 
hundreds  of  mile^  our  eyes  wandered  over  further  information  can  address  at  Denver, 
dim  dreary  prairies,  spotted  by  the  dark  R  Colorado,  either  of  the  Presbyterian  min. 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  the  deeper  green  j  is^ers)  Pev-  P.  Wells,  Rev.  W.  Y. 
of  the  pineries  and  the  emerald  threads  of  >2  Brown,  or  myself, 
timber  along  the  silvery  streams  and  band-  >4 
ed  on  the  far  horizon  with  a  girdle  of  gold.  “ 

The  parks,  like  gardens  amid  the  utter 


Sheldon  Jackson. 


thousands  of  feet  below  us  ;  and  beyond 
peak  upon  peak  until  the  pure  white  wall 
of  the  snowy  range  rose  to  the  infinite 
blue  of  the  sky.  North,  south  and  west 
swept  one  vast  wilderness  of  mountains  of 
diverse  forms  and  mingling  colors,  with 
clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness  sailing  airily 
among  their  scarred  and  wrinkled  sum¬ 
mits.  We  looked  upon  six  States  and 
Territories,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  and 
viewed  regions  watered  by  four  great 
rivers.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  peak 
a  colossal  plowshare  had  been  driven 


away,  and  deep  enough  to  bury  in  itself  a 
mountain  of  considerable  pretensions.  At 
the  gorge’s  head  some  enterprising  fellow 
had  posted  a  railway  hand-bill,  which, 
with  finger  pointing  directlv  down  the 
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On  Resorts. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  our  attractive  1 
resorts  and  routes  for  pleasure  excur 
sions  and  sight-seeing  during  the 
summer  months,  a  majority  Jof  visitors 
are  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  go  and  what 
to  see.  Many  easterners  who  make  the 
trans-continental  trip  over  the  Pacific 
railroads,  drop  down  to  Denver  to  look 
at  the  country  which  is  just  now  attracting 
attention  everywhere.  They  cannot  spend 
time,  they  say,  to  “do”  us  thoroughly^ 
nor  are  they  content  to  pass  through 
without  visiting  a  few  of  the  most  read¬ 
ily  accessible  points.  To  such  we  offer 
a  few  suggestions.  If  but  a  day  or  two 
can  be  spared  at  this  point  but  little  can 
be  seen  it  is  true,  and  yet  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  step  over  to  Golden,  take  a  sad¬ 
dle-horse  or  carriage  and  drive  up 
Clear  creek  cation,  from  there  drive  to  I 
Mount  Vernon,  and  so  on  to  Bear  creek 
cation,  and  up  the  cation  of  Turkey 
creek,  a  few  miles  further  on.  Even  a 
two  days  trip  of  this  kind  will  comnass 


Si 


more  rugged  scenery  than  can  be  found 
in  all  New  England. 

If  a  week  can  be  spared, one  can  take  the 
cars  to  Erie,  coach  to  Boulder,  up  the 
Boulder  caflon  by  Grand  Island  to  the 
Cariboo  mines,  nine  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level ;  thence  by  coach  or  carriage  to 
Central  City,  the  heart  of  the  Colorado 
gold  mining  regions.  From  Central 
James’  Peak  is  readily  accessible  over  a 
good  wagon  road  and  a  little  later  in  the 
season  its  ascent  isfeasible.  Idaho  Springs 
will  l)e  an  excellent  place  to  visit  and  re 
cuperate  strained  muscles  and  bruised 
flesh,  after  Ashing  in  Chicago  lakes, 
climbing  the  “Old  Chief,”  and  other 
peaks  in  the  vicinity.  The  soda  baths 
will  soon  eradicate  all  reminiscences  of 
contused  shinbones  and  weary  spinal  col¬ 
umns.  From  here  the  Fall  river  country 
may  be  visited  and  viewed  in  half  a 
day,  with  its  delightful  dells  and  pictur¬ 
esque  forests,  its  laughing  waterfalls  and 
mimic  cascades. 

Georgetown  and  Gray’s  peak  will  take  ' 
two  flays  or  more,  even  for  a  hasty 

glance,  and  a  whole  week  may  be  profit-  - 
ably  and  pleasantly  spent  looking  up 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the 
vicinity.  Green  Lake,  two  miles  from  -j 
Georgetown,  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  i. 
sea,  should  be  visited,  and  Leavenworth 
mountaiu,  tho  scene  of  tho  recent  sur-  '■ 
face-silver  excitement,  with  its  Equator., 
mines,  the  Marshall  tunnel,  etc.,  etc.)  1( 
will  occupy  a day.jjThe  Burleigh  tunnnel,  S 
Terrible  mine,  Baker  Silver  Miningcom 
pany’s  works,  and  other  mining  enter-  f 
prises,  with  the  grand  scenery  along  the 
upper  South  Clear  creek,  will  require  to 
at  least,  another  day;  and  to  “do”  the '5 
most  notable  mines  in  the  neighDorhood  i° 
ol  Georgetown  satisfactorily  will  require  10 
from  ivvo  to  three  days. 

For  those  who  have  more  Lime  at  their 
disposal,  a  trip  over  Berthaud  pass  into 
the  Middle  park,  will  be  the  next  best 
thing  in  order.  This  is  the  grandest  and 
most  picturesque  for  a  summer  tour  that 
could  possibly  be  selected.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Berthaud— eleven 
thousand  feet  above  ocean — is  second 
only  to  that  obtained  from  Gray’s  peak. 
The  descent  into  the  park  is  rugged 
enougli  to  satisfy  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  searcher  after  tho  wild  in 
nature,  and  the  delights  of 
a  month’s  sojourn  in  the  park— bathing 
in  tho  hot  sulphur  springs,  shooting  elk 
in  the  mountains,  angling  for  trout  in  the 
Grand,  gathering  moss  agates,  or  wild 
flowersaud  berries  from  every  thicket  and 
meadow-path — can  only  be  enjoyed,  not 
described.  The  pass  can  only  be  crossed 
on  horseback,  and  for  some  weeks  yet 
snow  will  be  found  a  considerable  obsta¬ 
cle. 


tJ 


b: 


A  return  from  Middle  park  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Breckinridge  and  the 
South  park,  visiting  Fairplav.  the  Twin 
lakes,  the  salt  works,  and  other  places  of 
!  interest.  All  through  the  South  park 
j  the  scenery  is  simply  enchinting,  an  ’ 
j  there  is  plenty  of  hua'iag  an  ;1  fishing. 
Those  who  court  adventure  may  ne  for- 
uuate  enough  to  encounter  an  occasional 
mountain  lion,  here  and  there  a  black 
bear,  and  by  rare  good  fortune  a  gen¬ 
uine  grizzly  or  two. 

For  those  who  cannot  compass  a  trip 
of  such  length  or  hardship,  two  days 
from  Denver  by  coo-h  or  carriage  will 
bring  them  to  the  i  #ot  of  Pike's  peak,  , 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  the  celebrated  j 
soda  springs,  discovered  by  Fremont.  | 
the  Monument  park  is  near  by  and  will  j 
furnish  a  delightful  place  of  resort  for 
day  or  two.  -  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

We  had  ridden  till  afternoon  in  smoke. 
Not  pungent  to  the  eyes,  but  balsamic,  and 
having  the  highest  flavor  of  our  eastern 
Indian  summer.  Frequently  I  straightened 
myself  up  on  the  seat  in  the  carriage,  and 
tilled  my  lungs  full  of  the  odorous  air,  and 
wondered  what  resin  it  was,  of  what  trees, 
what  sh^hbs,  that  gave  this  novel  but  costly 
qqality  to  the  atmosphere.  Smoke  not  to 
be  discerned  by  the  sight  near  by — which  a 
mile  away  was  a  veil  of  haze — but  which  at 
the  horizon  was  a  wall  impassible,  though 
impalpable,  through  which  it  was  wholly 
impossible  to  sec  the  faintest  outline  of  the 
Cascade  or  Olympic  mountains.  The 
woods  of  Washington  Territory  were  on 
fire.  Burnings  iunumerable--one  hundred 
miles  apart,  three  hundred  miles  apart — 
commingled  their  smoke,  and  thickened  the 
air  over  a  region  twice  the  latter  area  in  ex¬ 
tent.  Far  south  of  the  Columbia  River  I 
had  entered  this  moveable  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  to  the  monarch  trees  of 
America.  With  sharp  cries  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  gazed  into  it  until  my  eyes  ached 
where  the  glacier  glorias  of  Mount  St.  Hel¬ 
ens  ancl  Hood  should  have  shone.  But  they 
were  utterly  hidden.  And  Shasta  had  made 
me  so  hungry  for  snow  clad  mountains  in 
July!  That  divine  majesty  and  beauty, 
eighty  miles  away.  I  had  worshiped  with 
clasped  hands  from  the  window  of  a  mail- 
coach  at  the  dawn  ot  an  unobscured  day, 
and  after,  for  hours  of  changing  light  from 
a  sun  that  climbed  higher  and  higher  to 
look  upon  this  wonder  ol  silver,  purple,  ancl 
green.  So  high  was  its  cone,  so  white  was 
its  snow,  so  verdant  were  the  pines  below 
the  snow-line,  and  so  clear  was  the  arid 
atmosphere  in  which  it  was  enthroned,  that 
I  affirmed  to  my  own  questioning  that  the 
cheek  turned  to  it  was  cooler  than  the  one 
turned  from  it.  Shasta  was  by  the  road¬ 
side, — yet  was  a  hard  dav’s  journey  distant. 


Indiau-summer  and  resinous  tlavor  of 
the  aii",  with  a  precious  reminder  of  the  old 
plantation  smokehouses  of  Virginia,  in  the 
first  year  of  our  patriotic  larceny  of  rebel 
meat.  I  stoped  the  horses  and  got  out  to 
measure  the  trunk  of  a  fir.  All  over  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  in  districts,  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  this  fir  were  on  fire.  It  meas¬ 
ured  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Better  eyes  than 
mine  pronounced  its  hight  three  hundred 
feet.  Men  in  the  carriage  said  the  average 
diameter  of  the  spruces,  firs,  and  cedars 
about  Puget  Sound  was  five  feet — though 
cedars  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter  were  fre¬ 
quently  met  with.  One  man  said  that  in  the 
Snoqualmie  valley  he  had  measured  with  a 
tape-line  a  cedar  whose  circumference  was 
forty-five  feet,  and  whose  solid  shaft,  clean 
up  to  the  limbs,  was  one  hundred  feet.  An¬ 
other  said  that  the  average  size  of  the  Puget 
Sound  saw-logs  was  five  feet,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  timber  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  had  made  necessary  a  spe¬ 
cial  manufacture  of  large  saws;  that  until 
recently  the  largest  logs  could  not  be  cut  in 
the  mills,  and  were  therefore  left  uncut  in 
the  forests. 

Again  in  the  carriage  and  on  our  way.  A  . 
turn  in  the  road  brought  in  view  a  Laocoon  i 
of  cedars  reeling  in  the  embraces  of  the  j 
serpents  of  fire.  Around  it,  and  up  it,  had 
crept,  and  ate,  and  bit,  and  hugged,  the  re-  t 
j  morseless  snakes.  The  vast  column  of  3 
j  flame  and  glowing  coal  fell  with  a  crash  * 
i  that  filled  the  forest  with  thunder,  and  scat-  3 
3  tered  brands  over  an  acre.  Soon  the  road  1 
1  went  into  the  fire.  The  carriage  wheels4 
:  whipped  the  burning  weeds  and  grasses.  <; 
Trees,  up  whose  trunks  flames  glided  like  7 
serpents,  were  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 4 
We  trotted  a  gauntlet  of  fire.  Vast  trunks,  2 
smoking  and  hot,  lay  across  the  road  ;  the  = 
track  was  cumbered  with  flaming  limbs  that 
had  broken  from  the  overhanging  stems.  3 
The  carriage  was  driven  around,  or  jumped  ] 
over,  or  lifted  over,  these  obstructions.  The  j 
heat  was  stifling.  The  smoke  was  thick  and  0 
painful.  JNot  without  side  watching  and  0; 
reverted  looks  did  we  pass  the  aged  stumps  ■■ 
and  trunks  that  hung  over  the  road,  drip-  3 
ping  cinders.  TiU%rLow  there  had  been  no  > 
wind.  The  smoke*  \v|nt  up  straight,  and 
the  flames  slowly  crept  over  bark  and  l 
through  grass  and  vines.  It  did  not  leap.  3 
A  mile  on  a  change  in  thq  formation  of  the  .■ 
country  brought  us  at  once  to  a  strong  sue-  jj 
tion  of  air,  and  to  a  section  of  forest  which  3 
was  on  fire  in  a  wide  ravine.  The  roar  of  J 
the  flames  was  like  the  roar  of  a  water-fall.  ® 
It  was  appalling.  A  sense  of  man’s  weak-  u 
ness,  in  oposition  to  the  great  forces  of  na-  1 
ture  fell  on  me  crushingly.  And  a  great  4 
pity  came  into  my  heart.  I  grieved  for  the  g 
noble  trees  as  they  stood  immovable  and  t 
helpless  while  their  deadly  enemy  leaped 
upon  them,  coiled  around  them,  glided  up  ! 
them,  and  ran  out  upon  their  limbs,  killing  J 
them  dead — to  feed  afterward  at  leisure  and 
languidly  <>n  their  bodies.  I  would  have 
helped  those  trees  if  I  could,  as  I  would 
have  helped  a  man,  In  the  inscrutable  >: 
sympathy  I  felt  with  them  was  there  the 
audible  voice  of  God’s  creatures  appealing^ 
to  kindred  man  for  succor  ¥  There  is  con-  5< 
sanguinity  between  the  life  of  a  tree  and  = 
the  life  of  a  man;  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
man  in  America  so  big  that  he  would  not 
add  to  his  digity  by  taking  off  his  hat  be¬ 


fore  a  Puget  Sound  cedar,  and  saying  tef  it 
“I  beg  to  be  permited  to  claim  the  honor  of 
relationship  to  you,  through  the  kinship  that 
connects  all  life.” 

r  ’Twas  sorrowful ;  finally,  it  was  enraging. 
Why  not  guard  this  marvelous  timber  !  The 
thing  we  call  Government  at  Washington 
professes  to  guard  the  Live  Oaks  of  Florida, 
and  goes  through  the  motions  of  doing  so 
quarterly  in  its  salary-paying  bureaus. 

1  These  cedars  of  Washington  Territory  are 
1  far  more  valuable  than  the  liveoaks,  and  the 

*F)aborated  from  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkcson  <lur- 
I  injr  a  rceonnoissance  of  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  1S09. 


Government  at  Washington  lets  them  burn- 
— let  them  burn  last  year,  and  year  before 
that,  and  will  let  them  burn  next  year,  and 
the  year  after  next.  The  Puget  Sound  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  value  of  this  timber  is  this: 
“Frequently  a  single  tree  is  fallen  which  is 
worth,  along  side  the  ship,  ready  fqc  ship¬ 
ment,  as  much  money  as  would  pay  for  two 
hundred  acres  of  the  government  land  on 
which  it  grew.”  And  here  these  cedars  are 
lnurniDg  by  hundreds  and  hundreds — at  that 
hour,  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory, 
were  burning  by  thousands  and  thousands. 

Instigated  by  the  devil  of  ambition  we 
quit,  the  stage  road,  and  took  a  short  cut  to 
Olympia  through  low  ground,  laughing,  in 
advance  of  our  arrival  there,  at  having  beaten 
our  friends  in  the  four-horse  chariot  bowl¬ 
ing  along  with  a  fresh  relay  caught  up  from 
grass  at  euphonious  Skookumchuck,  and  at 
having  prepared  a  famine  for  them  at  the 
Olympian  tavern.  Low  ground  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope  sponges  up  annually  about  three 
mouths  of  showers.  Roads  built  through  it 
are  of  necessity  causeways  of  tree-trunks. 
Every  one  of  these  trunks  is  resinous.  In 
July  they  are  dry.  Between  July  and  the 
resin,  they  burn  like  tinder.  Philip  Ritz’s 
staunch  ponies  lay  steadily  into  their  collars, 
and  beat  tuneful  time  with  rapid'feet.  In 
our  glee  we  had  scraped  the  Olympic  pau 
in  which  the  soft  shell  crabs  had  been  fried, 
and  had  left  for  the  hulking  stage  load  only 
a  tradition  of  the  feast  of  crustaceans  which 
they  would  have  shared  if  their  driver  had 
known  how  to  drive,  and  if  tneir  horses  had 
jiot  been  oxen.  We  had  even  gone  to  bed 
in  the  clioisest  rooms  of  the  tavern,  and  had 
our  heads  out  of  the  blankets,  sodden 
through  and  through  with  sleep,  but  on  the 
broad  grin  of  enjoyment  at  this  preemption 
of  the  newest,  smoothest,  cleanest  beds  in 
the  Jeast  bed-buggy  chambers,  while  the 
slow  freight  jier  mail-coach  stood  111  hungry 
convention  on  the  stdewalk,  and  sullenly 
debated  of  sustenance  and  slumber. 

“H— 0—0— op!”  to  Philip  Fritz’s  horses, 
delivered  after  the  Arrapuhoe  pattern. 

“Them  bosses  just  hump  their  backs  and 
get— don’s  they  ?” 

They  don’t  do  nothin’  else,  Philip.” 

But  oh  !  the  vanity  of  gigg  ling  youth  and 
oh  !  the  unsubstantial  cunning  of  ail  those 
dark  ways  and  vain  tricks  for  which 
Thomas  Canfield’s  party  was  peculiar  !  In 
five  minutes’  time  the  horses  v’ere  unhitched 
from  the  pole  and  haltered  to  the  wheels 
and  there  was  a  line  of  silent  white  men  upon 
a  log  next  to  the  oue  that,  all  ablaze,  was  at 
the  moment  the  southern  limit  of  h  fire  that 
was  irresistibly  walking  down  a  mile  of 
Causeway .  Ahead  of  us  was  a  long  avenue 
of  coals,  and  brands,  and  fiane,  that  would 


1  have  roasted  a  brigade  of  cavalry  it  it  iusist- 
!  ed  on  the  march.  The  horses  to  go  through 
it,  would  in  places  go  knee  deep  in  fire. 
The  spokes  of  the  carriage  wheels  would 
have  caught  fire  if  forced  through  it.  Way 
ahead  of  this  deep  pavement  of  red-hot  cin¬ 
ders  and  flame  ibe  mighty  cedars  aud  firs  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  were  burning  and  fall¬ 
ing.  To  the  right,  down  through  the  mat¬ 
ted  grasses  and  weeds,  could  be  seen  water. 
I  filled  a  bucket  for  thq  horses.  It  was  the 
ooze  of  a  swamp.  To  the  left  was  bog. 
Both  right  and  left  the  growth  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  briars  was  so  thick  and 
refractory,  that  to  attempt  to  go  through, 
was,  for  man,  first  a  loss  of  clothing,  and 
next  a  loss  of  skWi,>nd  for  horses,  just  an 
impossibility,  into  which  nothing  short  of 
the  persuasion  of  a  red-hot  coal  could  have 
induced  them  to  enter.  We  were  dead  beat. 
To  go  back  and  to  go  roqnd  was  thirty 
|  miles.  From  where  we  were  to  Olympia, 
was  seven  miles 

The  sun  went  down  while  I  was  hitching 
j  tlje  traces  of  the  nighJjfiorse.  Before  we 
got  hack  to  where  we  had  deviated  from 
safety  and  the  beaten  track  it  was  dark.  But 
not  long  was  it  dark.  The  recklessness  of 
white  men,  camping  on  tlicir  march,  or  the 
incurable  wastefulness  of  Indians,  driving 
game  from  its  covert,  had  prepared  a  torch¬ 
light  procession  for  us  such  as  had  never 
made  noonday  out  of  midnight  for  C.ezar, 
Sultan,  Czar  or  Pope.  Torches  three  hun¬ 
dred  l'eet  high,  two  hundred  feet  high,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  ablaze  from 
bottom  to  top,  were  planted  upon  the  line 
of  our  highway,  aud  rained  spangles  and 
stais  of  fire  on  our  path.  The  horses  went 
loosely  in  their  harness.  Their  ears  were 
erect,  their  nostrils  wide  open,  and  their 
snorting  was  of  fear  as  well  as  excitement. 
A  bend  in  the  road  broughtin  view  alaborof 
salvage  that,  in  the  thick  smoke,  red  light 
and  vast  background  of  fire,  was  satanically 
pantomimic.  Two  men  with  forked  sticks 
were  tossing  right  and  left  the  rails  of  a 
burning  fence.  The  fire  had  crossed  the 
road  and  threatened  to  lick  up  a  clearing. 
The  blazing  and  sparkling  rails  that  had 
been  pitchforked  every  way,  fell  principally 
into  our  track.  To  Olympia  we  had  to  go. 
A  steamer,  matched  against  time,  awaited  us 
there,  and  only  this  road  led  to  Olympia. 
Philip  Iiitz  took  his  whip  from  its  socket, 
and  simply  saying,  “  Brace  yourselves  !  ” 
put  the  lash  to  the  frightened  horses,  and 
made  salamanders  of  them.  How  that  ba¬ 
rouche  held  together,  and  how  those  horses 
came  out  uncooked  and  with  four  legs 
apiece,  I  know  not;  and  whether  they  were 
pulled  on  their  haunches  by  their  driver,  or 
of  their  own  accord  suddenly  fetched  up,  I 
likewise  know  not ;  for  the  smoke  was  dark 
enough  and  thick  enough  to  bottle.  A  ce¬ 
dar,  burned  through  at  the  base,  was  across 
our  track — a  perfect  barricade.  To  measure 
that  cedar,  I  leaned  agaiDed  it;  my  chin 
rested  on  the  upper  bark. 

’Tis  a  disgusting  memory — the  construe 
tion  of  an  inclined  plane  half  up  to  the  side 
of  that  tree-trunk,  and  of  another,  half-way 
down  from  its  other  side;  aud  of  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  those  reluctant  horses,  wisely  dis¬ 
trusting  our  architecture,  and  the  final  lift¬ 
ing  of  that  weighty  carriage  and  moving  it 
by  inches  of  progress  over  to  where  we  had 
got  the  animals.  A  labor  which  I  will  con¬ 
fess  was  twice  accelerated  bv  well  defined 


and  positive  convictions  that  two  separate  I 
rattlesnakes,  of  unlimited  malice  of  cliar- 

_  ’  j  . 

_  fr—  ^ 

acter,  had  successfully  taken  advantage  of 
'  my  sinking  through  the  brush  plane  to  the 
hips,  to  bite  me  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
(There  are  no  rattlesnakes  west  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains.) 

At  half  past  eleven  at  night  we  were  on 
v  the  dock  at  Olympia,  where  the  steamer 
Wilson  G.  Hunt  patiently  waited  for  her  be¬ 
lated  guests.  Oh,  the  perfume  of  the  water 
uf  the  sea !  oh,  souvenir  of  my  dear  home  by 
the  Atlantic!  on  Puget  SouND'at  last !  And 
the  Hunt  is  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
her  dock,  and  it  is  in  part  two-storied  !  Ah  ! 
what  royal  tides  there  must  be  in  this  gran¬ 
dest  of  all  inland  seas.  The  steamer’s  side¬ 
lights  on  the  long,  wet  piles  that  sustain  the 
dock.  A  fine,  sharp  noise,  as  of  hail  falling 
into  the  water.  I  can  see  that  the  piles  are 
covered  and  festooned  with  mussels  that  are 
feeding,  or  chattering,  or  asking  the  Pacific 
for  drink.  While  I  look  a  canoe  glides  in 
I  among  the  piles,  an  Indian  girl  paddling  at 
1  the  bow,  another  at  the  stern,  and  a  heap 
of  white  clams  glistening  in  the  large  space 
between  them!  That’s  enough.  The  cap- 
shear  is  placed  on  the  overflowing  harvest 
of  my  satisfactions.  Clams !  To  be  the  lum¬ 
ber  yard  of  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
of  all  Polynesia ;  to  mast  and  spar  the  war 
ships  of  the  great  navies  of  Europe ;  to  sup- 
_  ply  salmon  to  the  world, — these  were  extra¬ 
ordinary  distinctions  and  commercial  sove- 
=j  reignties,  my  Puget  Sound.  In  addition, 
to  possess  unlimited  possibilities  of  clam¬ 
bakes  ! !  Open-handed  Ainsworth  of  Port- 
..  land,  who  lendest  steamships,  as  other  men 
lend  umbrellas,  commence  your  princely 
_  hospitality  by  putting  me  to  bed. 

(  From  the  Christian  Union. 

Kit OVt  LAKE  SUPERIOR  XO  PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY  SAMUEL  WILKESON. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  brought  to[this  archipelago  of  harbors 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  the  security  of  the  anchorage. 
A  Sag  Harbor  whaler  had  said  tome:  “A 
seventy-four  gun  ship  can  lie  pretty  much 
'  all  over  the  sound,  with  her  jib-boom  among 
the  trees  on  shore,  six  fathoms  under  her 

-  bows,  and  twenty  fathoms  under  her  stern.” 

_  And  I  had  read  in  Lennard  of  the  depth  of 

~  the  channel  separating  the  island  of  Van¬ 
couver  from  the  mainland,  which  channel 
in  all  its  external  characteristics  and  features 
strictly  resembles  the  entire  body  of  water 

-  called  Puget  Sound  in  the  charter  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  says;  “As 

-  might  be  supposed  in  a  sea  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  results  obtained  by  sounding  are 
very  various;  but  the  reader  will  probably 
hardly  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms 
is  frequently  met  with,  and  this,  in  many 
cases,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  island  itself.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  a  sounding,  taken  at  our  bow, 
gave  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms,  while  one  at 
our  stern  gave  fifteen,”  [the  measurements 
were  taken  off  the  deck  of  a  little  jracht  of 
twenty  tons;]  “and  on  an  other  occasion  we 
obtained  eight  fathoms  and  sixty  fathoms 


as  the  result  of  two  successful  throws  ot  our 
line.” 

Governor  Stevens,  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  who  was  assigned  by  the  Government, 
in  1853,  to  the  duty  of  exploring  a  route  for 
a  Pacific  Railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  Pnget 
Sound,  thus  describes  this  marvelous  body 
of  water;  “On  the  whole  west  coast  from 
San  Diego  to  the  north,  nothing  like  this  is 
j  met.  All  the  water-channells  of  which  Ad¬ 
miralty  Inlet  is  composed  are  comparatively 
narrow  and  long.  They  have  all,  more  or 
less,  bold  shores,  and  are  throughout  very 
deep  and  abrupt,  so  much  so  that  in  many 
places  a  ship's  side  will  strike  the  shore  before 
the  keel  will  touch  the  ground.  Even  in  the 
interior  and  most  hidden  parts,  depths  of 
fifty  and  one  hundred  fathoms  occur  as 
broad  as  De  Fuca  Strait  itself.  Vancouver 
found  sixty  fathoms  near  the  Vashon  Island 
within  a  cable  length  of  the  shore,  and  in 
Posession  Sound  he  found  no  soundings 
with  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms. 
Our  modern,  more  extensive  soundings 
prove  that  this  depth  diminishes  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  inlets  and  basins.  - 
A  high  tide  goes  up  from  De  Fuca  Strait 
into  all  these  sounds.  Even  at  Nisqually, 
the  southern  point  of  Admiralty  Inlet  Puget 
Sound],  the  spring  tides  are  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  the  neaps  twelve.  Nothing  can  - 
exceed  the  beauty  and  safety  of  these  waters 
for  navigation.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within  = 
them;  not  a  hidden  rock;  no sudden overfalls 
of  the  water  or  the  air;  no  such  strong  flaws 
of  the  wind  as  in  other  narrow  waters,  for  | 
instance,  as  in  those  of  Magellan’s  Strait.  [ 
And  there  are  in  this  region  so  many  excel-  ! 
lent  and  most  secure  ports  that  the  commer-  1 
cial  marine  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  maybe  here  I 
easily  accommodated.” 

That  is  an  understatement.  The  war  and  I 
merchant  ships  of  the  world  could  be  re-  | 
ceived  and  sheltered  in  this  unequaled 
archipelago  of  harbors.  Port  Townshend  is 
a  harbor  ten  miles  long,  with  regular  sound- 
ings  of  from  eighteen  fathoms  to  si  x  fat  horns, 
and  good  holding-ground  all  over.  Dwam- 
ish  Bay  is  six  miles  long,  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  eighty 
fathoms  to  thirty.  Port  Susan  is  ten  miles 
Jong,  three  and  a  half  wide,  and  good-hold-  r( 
ing  ground  in  from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms.  L 
Port  Discovery  is  six  miles  long,  and  two  jl 
and  a  half  wide,  with  regular  soundings  !! 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  fathoms  in  mid- 
c.hannell,and  ten  fathoms  close  to  the  shore. 

It  is  covered  by  a  little  high  island  called 
“Protection,”  which  is  two  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  which  locks  out 
all  winds.  Washington  Harbor,  likewise 
protected  against  all  winds,  has  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  fathoms  to  nine,  right  in  snore. 
But  both  time  and  space  fail  to  catalogue 
the  ports  on  Puget  Sound  with  their  sound¬ 
ings.  The  survey  of  these  waters  by  our 
Government  has  been  thorough,  and  a  study 
of  the  charts  of  the  sound  issued  by  the 
Coast  Survey  Bureau  will  simply  astonish 
people  whose  impressions  of  the  depth  of 
the  anchorage  and  of  the  harbors  have 
been  derived  from  their  experience  of  either 
coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  shallowest  por¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  Archipelago  is  Bel¬ 
lingham  Bay;  yet  the  soundings  at  its  en¬ 
trance  are  from  thirty  to  twenty  fathoms, 
and  the  regular  decrease  to  the  shore,  east' 
south,  and  north  is  from  sixteen  fathoms  to 
three.  This  Bay  for  navies  is  an  irregular 


square  eight  miles  across  esenvvltj',  and  com- 
petely  land-locked  except  from  the  south-east 
in  which  direction  it  extends  for  ten  miles. 
It  contains  over  thirty  square  miles  of  anehor- 
age.  All  over  this  immense  area  the  holding- 
*  ground  is  good,  save  in  one  peculiarly  ex¬ 
ceptional  streak.  The  sandstone  which 
roofs  over  the  bituminous  coal  which  under¬ 
lies  the  Puget  Sound  valley,  comes  up  and 
constitutes  a  floor  for  a  strip  of  Bellingham 
Bay  half  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long. 
There  is  a  thin  deposit  of  mud  over  this 
sandstone  floor,  and  some  anchors  some¬ 
times  tear  through  it  in  heavy  south-east 
gales.  But  drifting  vessels  have  plenty  of 
room  and  invariably  fetch  up  with  their 
ground-tackle  in  solid  clay  and  deep  water. 

Thirty  miles  of  anchorage  suggests  the 
Rocky  Mountain  inquiry;  “How  is  that  for 
high  ?”  But  including  all  the  safe  Holding- 
ground  inside  of  Guemes  island,  Belling¬ 
ham  Bay  has  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  in  which  vessels  can  safely  anchor 
in  all  weather.  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
like  this. 

Before  sailing  out  of  Bellingham  Bay,  I 


^Elaborated  from  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkeson  dur- 
i nsr  a  reeonnoissanee  of  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  1S6!». 


will  note  for  Atlantic-slope  people  two 
f  ul  waters — not  without  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  value.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  is  about  twelve  feet  in  summer  and 
fourteen  feet  in  winter.  But  the  tides  here 
differ  from  those  of  every  other  part  of  the 
world.  During  summer,  it  is  low  water 
nearly  all  day  and  high  water  all  night.  In 
the  winter  this  is  reversed,  it  being  high 
water  all  day  atg<  low  water  all  night.  But 
the  relation  of  the  tides  to  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  maintaines  here  as  else¬ 
where.  It  is  always  high  water  at  six 
o’clock  at  those  periods,  the  highest  tides 
being  at  six  p.  m.  in  summer  and  at  six  a. 
m.  in  winter.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  Army, 
speaking  of  these  tides  says:  “This  great 
body  of  water  is  nearly  as  salt  as  the  ocean 
itself,  and  is  renewed  twice  in  each  day  by 
strange  facts  connected  with  tliess  wonder- 
tides,  which  range  between  the  limits  of 

-  eighteen  feet,  each  alternate  tide  being  less 
.  than  the  preceeding,  until  it  is  ’-educed  to  a 

rise  or  fall  of  less  than  afoot,  when  it  begins 
to  increase  again,  the  other  series  decreas¬ 
ing  in  its  turn.  By  this  arrangement  it  hap- 
;  pens  that  the  extreme  low  tides  occur  about 
.  once  in  every  fortnight.” 

-  What  unlimited  water-power  can  be  got 
_  out  of  tide  mill-ponds  around  Puget  Sound  ! 

Governor  Stevens,  who  lived  on  Puget 
Sound,  likened  it  to  a  tree  with  a  very  re¬ 
cognizable  body  called  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
innumerable  side  branches.  The  trunk  of 
this  tree  of  harbors  ebbs  and  flows  in  a 
directly  north  and  south  line  over  more  than 
an  entire  degree  of  latitude.  The  trunk  and 
its  branches  together  fill  a  region  seventy 
nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  thirty  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west! 
The  country  in  which  this  body  of  profound 
water  nestles  in  nooks  and  coves,  and  flows 
in  vast  canals,  is  a  wide  valley,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Olympian  chain  of 
mountains  and  on  the  east  by  the  Cascades 
From  every  part  of  the  Sound  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  bofh  ranges  can  be  seen  at 
once.  The  distance  between  these  crests  of 
frosted  silver,  shining  eternal  above  theeyer- 
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green  of  the  cedars  and  firs  which  crown 
the  mountain-sides  and  valleys,  and  above 
the  blue  of  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  is  one 
hundred  miles.  The  space  between  the 
ranges  is  of  moderate  elevation  and  presents 
a  quite  level  depression.  The  higher  spurs 
of  the  two  mountain  Chains  nowhere  come 
to  the  water’s  edge.  The  shore-lands  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  all  the  chan¬ 
nels  are,  therefore,  om|'  hills,  in  part  splen¬ 
didly  wooded,  in  part  covered  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  grass. 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  which  swing 
the  gates  of  inlet  and  outlet  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  are  but  the  posts  of  a  wicket 
compared  to  the  gigantic  portals  of  He  Iftica. 
The  width  of  the  entrance  is  fourteen  miles. 
The  northern  gate  post.  Cape  Bonill,  is  the 
seaward  buttress  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  arc  G,000  and  some  7,000  feet 
high.  They  are  covered  with  fir  trees  to 
the  summits.  They  arc  not  bald.  They 
have  the  green  of  eternal  youth.  Cape 
Flattery,  the  head-land  on  the  south,  is  a 
wonder,  that  men  should  travel  around  the 
globe  to  see.  It  is  the  termination  of  the 
snow-clad  Olympic  range.  Where  it  breaks 
down  into  the  ocean,  it  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  of  jagged,  con¬ 
torted  rock,  a  conglomerate  <>f  boulders  of 
basalt,  beach  sand,  round  cob  >ie  stones,  and 
pebbles,  solidified  into  the  hardness  of  ada¬ 
mant.  The  material  presents  the  resistance 
of  flint.  But  a  force  of  nature  in  some  far- 
hack  age  cracked,  broke  and  disarranged  it 
as  a  man  with  a  gripe  of  his  fingers  would 
splinter  an  army  biscuit.  Immense  blocks  ' 
stand  detached  in  every  position.  Their  : 
characteristic  is  a  suspension  of  falling. 
Unseen  pressure  holds  these  vast  masses  in 
place,  but  their  downward  movement  is  so 
seeming,  that  the  beholder  sweats  with  im¬ 
patience  at  the  stoppage  of  an  action  that 
he  feels  must  instantly  be  resumed,  and  to 
see  which  be  is.  constrained  to  wait.  The  - 
never  ending,  yet  never  arriving  avalanche 
of  mountain  fragments  was  arrested  in  mid  f 
heavens — thousands  of  years  ago?  How  | 
long?  Who  knows  J  Down  beneath  them 
the  sea  has  for  centuries  been  drilling  and 
boring  into  rock,  and  has  made  vast  and 
deep  grottoes,  and  arches,  and  colonades, 
into  which  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  and  where 
seals  live  and  love  and  raise  families  of  baby 
seals,  and  where  violet-colored  cormorants, 
petrels,  guillemots,  harlequin  ducks,  and  - 
nniros  make  nests  and  make  music  of  a 
deliciousness  that  money  can  not  buy.  And, 
unparalleled  beauty,  all  around  this  gate¬ 
post  of  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound,  in 
white  foam  down  into  the  sea  deeend  cas¬ 
cades  of  water  from  the  summits  of  the  - 
cliffs.  Lichens  and  mosses  grow  on  the  _ 
rocks  above  the  swell  of  the  waves.  From 
the  upper  tide-levels  hang  down  fringes  of 
sea-weeds  of  the  greatest  variety  and  the 
utmost  profusion.  Above  these  are  banks 
of  blue  flowers  which  in  great  patches 
change  the  jagged  rock  into  soft  blue  sky. 

From  its  gateway  the  Strait  runs  east  for  ~ 
49  miles  with  a  width  of  11  miles — and  = 
what  depth  ?  The  lead  at  the  end  of  150 
fathoms  of  line  has  failed  to  find  bottom  in 
the  deepest  parts.  From  the  point  of  40 
miles  the  Strait  gradually  contracts  to  8 
miles,  which  width  it  holds  for  about  15 
miles— then  it  expands  into  a  channel  20 
miles  wide.  From  the  ocean  to  Wbidby 


I  Island  where  tire  Strait  ends,  is  84  miles.  In 
all  this  imperial  avenue  there  is  but  one  rocky 
and  that  is  an  island  with  a  lighthouse  on  \x/ 
Throughout  and  all  over,  the  Strait  is  very 
deep.  Its  average  depth  in  mid-channel 
is  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  this  depth  is 
carried  near  shore  on  both  sides.  And  in 
all  the  channels  and  branches  of  the  Strait 
these  extraordinary  soundings  are  main¬ 
tained.  Hood’s  Canal,  for  example,  which 
is  forty  miles  long  and  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide,  has  a  ‘‘channel”  depth  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  fathoms.  Where  it  does  shoal 
it  performs  the  operation  in  water  from 
thirty  fathoms  to  five  fathoms  deep.  The 
southern  half  of  the  Canal  de  Haro  has  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  fathoms,  while  the 


northerly  half,  according  to  Stevens,  “shows 
the  more  moderate  soundings  of  “  from 
thirty  to  forty  fathoms.”  The  depth  over 
the  Sandy  Hook  entrance  to  the  Harbor  of 
New  York  is  twenty-one  feet  in  the  South 
channel,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  the  Gedney 
channel,  at  low  water. 

This  tree  of  deep  and  secure  harbors, 
whose  trunk,  Admiralty  Inlet,  is  forty-six 
miles  broad  and  forty  miles  long,  surprised 
its  Spanish,  American,  and  British  explorers 
with  suddenly  discovered  little  harbors,  like 
hidden  fruit  among  thick  leaves,  pendent 
from  bays  and  attacbed  to  canals — quiet, 
lovely  nooks,  embosomed  in  green  woods, 
and  so  deep  that  squadrons  of  frigates 
could  with  safety  anchor  there — so  deep  that 
the  work  at  the  windlass  of  lifting  a  ship’s 
holding-tackle  makes  all  English  speaking- 
sailors  swear,  and  all  Spaniards  invoke  those 
saints  who  hold  in  guardianship  imperiled 
or  lazy  seamen.  So  secreted  by  fanciful  na¬ 
ture  were  these  harbors  of  harbors — or  so 
hidden  by  the  mother-harbors  were  these 
baby-ports — so  snugged  away  were  they  and 
tucked  up,  with  overhanging  hills  of  fo¬ 
liage,  with  coverings  of  forest  timber,  and 
with  narrow  entrances  whose  uniformity  of 
height  and  of  leafy  covering  showed  to  the 
ordinary  observer  continuity  of  barrier,  that 
Vancouver  passed  many  by  without  seeing 
them,  and  the  Spaniards  did  not  find  them, 
nor  did  the  sharp  eyes  in  the  Yankee  heads 
which  Wilkes  was  captain  over  detect  them. 
But  the  lumbermen  on  the  Sound  have  found 
them — they,  and  the  officers  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Service.  And  they  are  the  lovliest 
bits  of  creation.  One  stands  entranced  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  within  their  circles.  Would 
that  I  bad  the  wealth  to  covenant  with  man 
never  to  bring  into  these  paradises  of  har¬ 
bors  the  axe !  The  ideal  sacrilege  of  chop¬ 
ping  through  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  feed 
saw-mills -is  realised  here  daily  by  the  re¬ 
morseless  Americans  who  feed  the  hi  ;ry 
gangs  of  the  Sound  mills  with  the  king 
trees  and  the  queen  trees  of  the  world.  ^ 

From  the  Christian  Union. 

IKOM  LAKE  SUPERIOR  TO  PlIfiET 
SOUND/ 


i!Y  SAMUEL  WILKE  SON. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TIMBER  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 

Oh !  what  timber !  On  the  Atlantic  slope 
where  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  born,  and 
where  for  fifty-three  years  I  have  been 
cheated  by  circumstances  out  of  a  sight  of 


the  real  America,  there  are  no  woods.  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  trees  are  brush. 
They  may  do  for  brooms ;  pieces  of  ships 
are  got  out  of  them,  and  splinters  for  houses. 
But  the  utmost  throe  of  the  Atlantic-slope 
soil  and  climate  could  not  in  ages  produce 
a  continuous  plank  which  would  reach  from 
stem  to  stern  of  a  thousand-ton  clipper-ship. 
Puget  Sound,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
will  give  for  the  cutting,  if  you  are  equal 
to  such  a  crime  with  an  axe,  trees  that  will 
lie  straight  on  the  ground,  and  cover  two 
hundred  and  lift}'  feet  of  length,  and  meas¬ 
ure  twenty-five  feet  around  above  two  men’s 
heights  from  the  ground  (they  are  cut  from 
stagings,)  and  that  will  yield  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lineal  feet  of  clear,  solid  wood 
below  the  branches.  They  are  monarchs  to 
whom  all  worshipful  men  inevitably  lift 
their  hats.  To  see  one  fall  under  the  blows 
of  steel  or  under  the  embrace  of  fire  is  to 
experience  a  pang  of  sorrow. 

Out  of  difference  to  the  human  inclination 
to  record  testimony,  I  will  show  this  timber 
of  Puget  Sound  to  my  countrymen,  and  to 
those  Europeans  who  are  to  be  invited  to 
become  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany’s  fellow-citizens,  through  an  official 
report.  I  will  premise  that  the  Brittish 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Sardanian 
Governments  are  supplied  on  contracts  with 
masts  and  spars  by  a  company  which  has 
erected  saw-mills  at  the  head  of  the  Alberni 
Canal  in  Barclay  Sound.  It  is  the  Douglas 
Pine  or  Yellow  Fir,  commonly  called  by 
lumbermen  the  Oregon  Red  Pine,  which  is 
sent  across  two  oceans  to  Europe  as  the  very 
best  material  of  the  kind  on  earth.  It  was 
upon  the  wood  of  this  tree,  the  commonest 
and  most  abundant  on  the  north-west  coast, 
tested  by  order  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  dock-yard  at  Toulon,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  was  made: 

“THE  FLEXIBILITY,  RESISTANCE,  AND 
DENSITY  OF  MASTS  FROM  VANCOUVER 
ISLAND  COMPARED  WITH  MASTS  FROM 
RIGA. 

“The  principal  quality  of  these  woods  is  a 
flexibility  and  a  tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met 
with  in  trees  so  aged  ;  they  may  be  bent  and 
twisted  several  times  in  contrary  directions 
without  breaking.  Several  of  the  greatest 
length,  having  the  ends  at  the  foot  and  the 
top  of  the  tree  cut  off,  were  tried  compara¬ 
tively  with  poles  of  the  same  dimension,  cut 
from  a  Riga  spar  of  first  class,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  were  found : 

[Those  curious  to  see  the  mathematical 
table  which  embodies  these  results  must 
wait  the  publication  of  these  notes  in  book 
form.  The  writer  was  never  enamored  of 
figures  of  arithmetic,  and  humanely  forbears 
to  bore  his  readers  with  them.] 

“These  experiments  give  a  mean  almost 
identical. for  the  bending  and  breaking  of 
the  two  kinds  of  wood,  while  the  density 
differs  notably  to  the  advantage  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  wood.  The  only  question  is  that  of 
duribility.  The  masts  and  spars  of  Van¬ 
couver  are  woods  rare  and  exceptional  for 
dimensions  and  superior  qualities,  strength, 
lightness,  absence  of  knots,  and  other  grave  ■ 
vices.  l 

(Signed)  “L.  A.  Silvestrk  Du  Perron, 
“Chief  Engineer  ot  the  Third  Section. 
“Toulon,  September  21,  I860. 

The  question  of  durability  suggested  by 
this  French  engineer  can  be  settled  in  a  way 


ences  at  the  side  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  I  will  i 
put  Wilkes  the  sailor  on  the  witness-stand 
and  stand  silent  by,  while  he  testifies  of 
these  forest  products — silent,  but  ravaged 
by  a  desire  to  stick  a  marlin  spike  in  him 
for  not  speaking  with  the  enthusiasm  the 
theme  merits.  He  says:  “The  route  lay 
for  several  days  through  forests  of  spruce 
(he  means  fir)  and  some  of  the  trees  that 
had  fallen  measured  two  hundred  and  sixty-  j 
five  feet  in  length.  One  of  these  at  the 
heiglith  of  ten  feet  from  the  roots  measured 
thirty-five  feet  in  circumference;  and  at  the 
end  which  had  been  broken  off  in  its  fall  it 
was  found  to  be  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
which  would  make  the  tree  little  short  of 
three  hundred  feet  when  growing.  The 
stems  of  all  the  trees  w’ere  clear  of  branches 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  perfectly  straight,  in 
■many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  see  over  the 
fallen  tree  even  when  on  horseback ,  and  on 
these,  seedlings  were  growing  luxuriantly, 
forcing  their  roots  through  the  bark  and 
over  the  body  of  the  trunk  till  they  reached  | 

-  the  ground.  Many  spruces  were  seen  which  | 
had  grown  in  this  way;  and  these,  though  of  j 
considerable  size,  still  retained  the  form  of  j 
an  arch,  showing  where,  the  old  tree  had  j 
lain,  and  under  which  they  occasionally  rode.  ”  j 

That  is  very  wonderful.  And  there  is  no  j 
error  in  this  measurement  of  those  fallen 
p  firs.  They  were  so  large,  that  the  space  in 
which  they  lay  tightly  hugged,  admitted  of 
i  the  passage  of  men  on  horseback  !  The  first 
•  would  yet  be  there  to  testify  of  their  own 
j  durability,  had  they  not  been  removed  by 
I  fire.  They  were  bored  through  and  rimmed 
;  out  to  the  damp  and  saggy  rind  and  bark, 

!  where  the  slow  burning  was  stopped.  Aftcr- 
:  wards  the  thin  cylinders,  crushed  under 
>,  the  ever  tightening  growth  of  the  embra- 
1  cing  trees,  fell  in  and  decayed  wholly.  I 
1  know  ot  a  tree  on  the  Sauk  river  which  is 
j  undergoing  a  similar  process,  but  in  an  op- 
i  posite  direction.  It  is  an  immence  fir  stump, 
standing  erect,  hollowed  out  to  a  thin  rind, 
which  is  perfectly  fresh  and  sound,  and 
encasing  a  mighty  spruce  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  which  towers  in  the  thick  forest  liter-  | 
ally  out  of  sight.  This  fir  was  on  an  Indian 
trail  and  it  was  hollowed  out  by  a  fire  kirdlod  1 
by  an  Indian.  The  ten-inch  thickness  of  j 
its  cylinder,  perfectly  sound  now.  is  ybry, 
very  old. 

Measuring  anew  that  estate  hereinbefore 
;  mentioned,  and  considering  the  precious- 

-  ness  of  the  proportion  which  its  element  of 
j  reputation  for  veracity  bears  to  the  cash  as¬ 
sets — a  proportion  which  might]  be  mathe¬ 
matically  stated  as99istol — I  shall  continue 
to  toll  my  story  of  this  wonder-land  through 
the  mouths  of  witnesses. 

Dr.  Cooper  of  the  army,  in  his  report  upon 
the  Botony  of  Washington  Territory,  pre- 
;  sents  proof  of  the  durability  of  the  white 
I  cedar,  which  will  go  begging  for  credit  on  tiie 
1  Atlantic  slope,  but  which  is  of  such  general 
and  ancient  notoriety  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast  as  to  have  wholly  lost  its  phemomenal 
character.  He  says  of  it:  “In  the  damp, 
dark  forests  close  to  the  coast  I  have  seen 
its  trunks  lying  prostrate  with  several 
spruces  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter 
growing  upon  them,  having  evidently  taken 
root  in  the  decaying  bark,  and  extending 
their  roots  into  the  ground  adjoining,  while 
the  interior  of  the  log  i  found  still  sound, 
though  Dartiallv  bored  by  insects.  Judging 


of  the  age  of  the  spruces  by  ordinary  rules, 
this  log  must  have  thus  lain  hundreds  of 
years  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  one  of  the 
most  moist  of  climates.'  On  some  of  the 
tide  meadows  about  Shoalwater  Bay,  dead 
trees  of  this  species  only  are  standing,  some- 
<sr  times  in  groves,  whose  age  must  he  immense, 
though  impossible  to  tell  accurately.  They 
—  evidently  lived  and  grew  when  the  surface 
was  above  high  water  level,  groves  of  this 
and  other  species  still  nourishing  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  inundation.  But  a  grad¬ 
ual  slow  sinking  of  the  land  has  caused  the 
overflow  of  the  tides,  and  thus  killed  the 
forests,  of  which  the  only  remains  now  left 
are  these  cedars.  '  This  wood  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  so  well  seasoned  as  to  be  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Continued  and  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  such  trees  may  afford  im¬ 
portant  information  as  to  the  changes  of 
level  in  these  shores.  That  these  have  been 
numerous  and  great  is  further  shown  by 
alternating  beds  of  marine  shell  and  of  logs 
and  stumps,  often  in  their  natural  position, 
which  form  the  cliffs  about  the  bay  to  the 
height  of  200  feet.  But  while  these  remains 
show  that  the  changes  took  place  in  the 
latest  periods  of  themiocene  tertiary  epoch, 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  gigantic  forests 
living  on  these  cliffs  that  any  sudden  or 
violent  change  has  occured  since  they  began 
to  grow — a  period  estimated  by  thousands 
rather  than  by  hundreds  of  years." 
j  The  Congressional  Delegate  from  Wash- 
i  ington  Territory,  in  his  letter  hereinafter 

|  ""♦Elaborated  from  notes  takeaby  Mr.  Wilkeson  dur¬ 
ing  a  nx'pnnoiss.'inse  of  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Tbiilrortfl.  in  1£09. 

I  mentioned,  speakipg  of  the  durability  of 
I  the  fir  says:  “In  Febuary,  1858, 1  completed 
|  a  schooner  of  over  one  hundred  tons  burden, 
built  entirely  of  Puget  Souud  fir.  That 
vessel  navigated  the  sound  for  ten  years,  and 
then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  is 
still  employed  in  the  bay  and  coasting  trade. 
Last  year  she  was  taken  out  of  the  watei 
to  replace  her  lower  planking,  which  had 
suffered  from  worms  (the  vessel  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  coppered,)  and  her  timbers  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound.  The  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  a  few  years 
ago,  bought  the  steamer  Cascades,  which 
was  built  upon  Puget  Sound,  of  the  fir  of 
that  region,  I  think  in  the  year  I860,  and 
have  been  running  her  ever  since  without 
repairs.  The  President  of  the  Company, 
last  summer,  told  me  that  she  was  still  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  while  the  other  steamers 
built  on  the  Columbia  River  bad  been  twice 
newly  planked,  and  many  of  their  timbers 
replaced  during  the  same  period.  Our  fir 
timber  is  not  only  durable  but  very  strong, 
possessing  the  quality  of  stiffness  m  a  very 
high  degree.  1  have  not  at  band  the  state¬ 
ments  showing  the  strength  of  this  timber 
but  must  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  tests 
made  at  the  United  States  Navy  \ard  at 
Mare  Island,  in  California.  These  tests  prove 
it  to  be  stronger  than  the  white  oak." 

Now,  I  am  going  to  put  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  on  the  stand  to  testify  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  these  trees,  with  a  double  testimony 
of  fact  and  science  that  will  greatly  impress 
many  minds.  The  antiquity  ot 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North  West  is.  immense.  Some  of 
them  date  back  to  the  origin  of  the  tribes 
Among  them  is  the  account  of  the  Cascades 
in  the  Columbia  river.  These  have  a  history 


It  is  that  a  mighty  stream  flowed  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  by'  a  tunnel  which 
ithadbered.  The  gigantic  bridge,  snow- 
t  clad,  so  idly  spanned  the  river  until  the 
I  evil  day  when  mounts  Hood  and  St.  Helens, 
(t  hey  had  Indians  names  which  were  washed 
off  by  the  llunky  baptism  of  British  nomen¬ 
clature),  got  into  a  row  about  something 
and  fought.  The  battle  between  them  shook 
the  earth,  and  set  it  on  tire.  Part  of  the 
mischief  of  the  rattling  mill  between  these 
volcanoes  was  the  destruction  of  the  tunnel. 
The  bridge  was  smashed  in;  its  fragments 
in  the  river  made  the  Cascades,  and  backed 
uj>  the  water  of  the  Columbia,  and  flooded 
and  killed  the  forests  of  cedars  on  its  banks 
below  the  Dalles.  That  is  the  Indian  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  many  centuries  old.  Now  for 
lor  my  crowning  witness.  Ho  is  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  a  missionary  of  the  AmerU 
can  Board,  sent  out  to'^’tTregon  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1835.  Strange 
to  say,  he  was  strong  and  practical  in  the 
department  of  Geology.  He  went  down  the 
Columbia  river  in  a  canoe.  I  quote  from  his 
journal:— 

“  At  ilie  1  Miles  commences  a  wood  eoun  • 
try  which  becomes  more  and  more  dense  as 
we  descend,  and  more  broken  with  high 
hills  and  precipices.  I  observed  a  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon —trees  standing  in  their 
natural  position  in  the  river  in  many  places 
where  the  water  is  twenty  feet  deep,  or  much 
more,  and  rising  to  high,  or  fresliet-water 
mark.  Above  the  freshet  mark  the  tops  of 
the  trees  are  decayed  and  gone.  I  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
shores  of  the  river  and  adjacent  hills,  to  see 
-  if  any  evidence  could  be  discovered  of  their 
1  having  sliddeh  down  from  the  hills  by 
esearpement;  but,  as  their  condition  was 
the  same  as  where  there  were  no  hills  near, 
I  was  led  to  conjecture  that  I  should  find  the 
river  at  the  Cascades  dammed  up  with  vol¬ 
canic  productions;  and  I  was  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  found  to  be  so,  from  the 
fact  that  the  river,  the  whole  distance  from 
the  Dalles,  is  wide  and  deep  and  moves 
with  a  sluggish  current.  On  the  15th  *  *  * 
the  trees  were  still  numerous,  in  many 
places  standing  in  deep  water,  and  we  had 
to  pick  our  way  with  the  canoe  in  some 
parts  as  through  a  forest.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  so  clear  that  I  Jtad  an  opportunity 
of  examining  their  position  down  to  the 
spreading  roots,  and  found  them  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  standing  in  the  natural 
forest.  As  I  apptoached  the  Cascades,  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  an  embankment  formed 
from  volcanic  eruptions,  the  shores  above 
the  falls  were  low  and  the  velocity  of  the 
water  began  to  accelerate  two-third  of  a 
mile  above  the  main  rapid.  On  a  full  ex¬ 
amination  it  is  plainly  evident  that  there 
lias  been  an  uncommon  subsidence  of  a 
ract  of  land  more  than  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  width. 
The  trees  standing  in  the  water  are  found 
mostly' towards  and  near  the  north  shore, 
and  yet  from  the  deptli  of  the  river  and  its 
sluggish  movement,  I  should  conclude  the 
subsidence  affected  the  whole  bed.  That 
the  trees  are  not  wholly  decayed  down  to 
low-water  mark  proves  that  the  subsidence 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date;  |No.it 
doesn’t — S.  \V.  |  and  their  undisturbed  na¬ 
tural  position  proves  that  it  took  place  in  a 
tranquil  manner,  not  by  a  tremendous  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature. 


It 

ft 


to  make  a  new  revelation  to  shipbuilders. 
A  report  on  the  subject  of  •‘Ship  building 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,”  made  to  a  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  in  San  Francisco.  De¬ 
cember  16,  1867,  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Board,  says: 

“These  trees  [lied  and  Yellow  Fir,]  which 
constitute  about  one  half  of  the  dense  growth 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  have 
become  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
their  magnificent  proportions,  and  the  ser¬ 
viceable  quality  of  the  spars  and  lumber 
supplied  from  them.  They  frequently  fur¬ 
nish  sticks  150  feet  long,  18  x  18  and  even 
24  x  24  inches  square,  without  a  particle  of 
sap,  without  a  rent  or  check,,  perfectly 
sound  and  straight.  Planks  of  this  timber 
60  feet  and  90  feet  long,  are  readily  obtain¬ 
able,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  more 
than  one-third  to  one-half  as  many  butts  or 
scarphs  in  a  ship’s  sides,  decks,  or  fore-and- 
aft  timbers,  as  are  required  in  Eastern  or 
European  vessels,  as  to  the  strength  of 
these  woods,  many  mechanics  think  it,  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Eastern  white  oak  ;  and 
they  all  agreed  that,  if  oak  be  stronger, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  use  enough  more  of 
the  fir  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
strength.  In  some  respects  the  fir  has  the! 
advantage  over  oak.  It  contains  just  enough] 
pitch  to  enable  it  to  hold  iron  fastenings 
with  a  tenacity  so  great  that  bolts  and  spikes' 
will  generally  break  before  they  will  draw’ 
out  of  it.  Iron  never  becomes  ‘sick’  when! 
embedded  in  it,  as  it  does  when  corroded  by> 
the  apid  which  saturates  all  kinds  of  oak., 
As  to  its  durability,  we  know,  that  although; 
it  has  not  yet  been  tested  as  the  sole  material! 
of  a  guano  or  peper  ship,  yet  it  has  been  ex-] 
tensively  used  for  new  timbers,  planking,] 
ceiling,  decks,  keelsons,  and  stauncheons  in_ 
large  vessels  repaired  on  the  coast.  It  lias» 
been  the  sole  imperial  used  in  building  our 
coasting  and  river  schooners.  It  has  built 
the  Chrysopolis,  Yosemite,  Capital,  Geo.  8. 
Wright,  John  T.  Wright,  and  many  other 
river  steamers.  It  has  been  used  in  doubling 
and  rebuilding  all  the  old  ocean  steamers  on 
this  coast,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  a  ship¬ 
master  or  a  ship-carpenter  who,  during  our 
fifteen  years  of  this  kind  of  experience,  has( 

""♦Elaborated  from  notea  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkeson  dur¬ 
ing  a  reconnoiaeance  of  the  propoaad  rout*  of  the  i 
Utortbern.  Pacific  Rrlroad,  in  I860. 


I  m 

undoubtedly  * 


com  pm  ......  * 

Yellow  Cedar-  _ 

valuable  of  all  tun  trees  for  ship  building.' 
It  is  found  in  great  quantities  at  Coos  Bay, 
thence  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  to  Port 
Orford ;  also  on  the  islands  and  mainland  of 
Alaska.  The  Indians  of  the  latter  Territory 
have  for  ages  used  its  trunk  for  canoes.  A 
vessel, built  of  it  at  Sitka,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  recently  examined,  five  years  after  she 
was  wrecked,  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
steamer  Lincoln.  Tne  timbers  appeared  as 
sound  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  she  was 
launched.  This  cedar  is  much  finer  grained, 
handsomer,  more  dense,  and  a  better  timber 
in  all  respects  than  any  other  cedar  known. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  175  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  4  feet.  It  is  probably  the  finest 
material  for  docks  in  the  world.  At  Coos 
Bay,  Mr.  A.  M.  Simpson  informs  us,  there 
are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  this  cedar, 
which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
construction  of  the  bark  Melancton.  After 
fifteen  years’  use  in  the  frame  of  liis  saw 
mill,  it  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  Mr.  Simp¬ 


son  expresses  the  confident  opinion  that 
heart  of  cedar,  cut  from  the  lower  part  oi 
the  tree,  will  outlast  teak  in  any  'part  of  a 

ship’s  frame.”  ,  , 

If  this  Yellow  Cedar  is  the  tree  described 
by  Albert  Kellog.  the  Medical  Assistant  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  in  the  Coast  Survey 
Report  of  1867,  it  isirnpossible  to  exaggerate 
its  value.  So  precious  should  it  be  to  our 
maritime  commerce  and  to  the  Government 
for  naval  use,  that  this  timber  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Alaska  Should  be  treated  bv  Con¬ 
gress  as  was  the  Live  Oak  ol  Florida,  and 
made  a  monopoly  of,  and  ^>ut  under  the 
guardianship  of  officials  especially  appointed 
appointed  to  watch  and  preserve  it  from 
destruction  by  the  axe  of  the  settler  and  the 
thief,  and  by  fires  kindled  casually  or  for  a 
purpose.  Dr.  Kellogg  says  of  this  Cedar. 
“It  is  by  far  the  best  timber  tree,  and  is  said 
to  abound  more  or  less  north  or  south  of 
Sitka.  At  Fort  Simpson  it  is  now  scarce. 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  ship  or  boat  biluding. 
It  is  light,  tough,  works  easy,  has  great 
durability  under  exposure,  not  liable  to 
water-soak  or  to  attacks  of  worms  or  tereds, 

'  at  least  for  the  first  four  or  five  years.  A 
log  of  this  Cedar  was  the  only  sound  one 
left  iu  the  foundation  of  Fort  Simpson  after 
21  years:  the  others  were  pine.  Similar 
facts  at  Sitka  are  verified  by  samples  of  an 
old  hulk  constructed  of  this  cedar,  32  years 
since,  as  sound  fiow  as  the  day  the  vessel 
.  was  built.  Even  the  iron  bolts  and  spikes 
show  no  sign  of  corrosion,  This  cedar  was 
formerly  exported  to  Cliiita,  and  afterwards 
sent  back  to  us  in  cabinet  ware  for  exclud¬ 
ing  moths,  &c.  The  best  Indian  canoes  are 
made  of  it.  The  grain  indicates  rapid 
growth  and  "there  is  no  doubt,  of  its  desira- 

-  bleness  for  forest  culture." 

South  of  Olympia,  members  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  rcconnoitering  party 
saw  a  spruce  tree,  feet  high,  and  feet 
•  through  at  the  base,  growing  over  an  ancient 
fallen  fir,  which  was  feet  through— grow¬ 

ing  with  its  mots  enveloping  the  fallen  trunk 
in  such  away  as  to  prove  that  tne  standing 
tree  had  germinated  after  the  dead  trunk 
had  come  to  the  ground.  The  combined 
I  ages  of  the  two  trees  must  have  been  seven 
hundred  years.  The  fallen  fir  cut  into  with 
an  ax  was  found  to  be  fresh  and  nudecayed. 
[The  figures  in  this  note,  from  having  been 
wetted,  cannot  be  deciphered.  Indeed,  the 
whole  note  is  almost  illegible,  and  rests  in 
my  mind  more  than  on  paper.  But  Philip 
Kitz,  of  Walla  Walla,  and  the  young  engi¬ 
neer  .Johnson  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
can  supply  the  measurements  and  other 
i  data  to  fill  the  above  blanks], 

_  Lieutenant  Arnold  of  the  fid  Artillery, who 

~  completed  in  1858. the  military  road  through 
=  Washington  Territory  by  the  Nachess  Pass, 
reported  to  the  War  Department  that  in  the 
Whitewater  and  Green  river  valleys,  “the 

-  ground  is  covered  with  fallen  trees,  from 
lour  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to 

=  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  I  noticed  thrifty  trees  three  or  four 
1  feet  through,  growing  upon  others  much  lar- 
■  ger,  which  had  fallen,  and  which,  upon  in- 
~  spection  proved  perfectly  sound.” 

=  The  whole  of  the  vast  region  which  will 
be  commercially  dependent  on  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad  west  of  the  Cascade  inoun- 
,  tains  and  north  of  the  Columbia,  is  shadow¬ 
ed  bv  this  magnificent  timber,  save  where 


the  perpetually  grass-green  prairies  shine  in 
emerald  green.  Vancouver,*  island  is  290 
miles  long  and  70  miles  in  its  extreme 
breadth.  It  it  isnn  unbroken  forestof  thickly 
standing  trees.  To  the  .North,  and  continu¬ 
ously  to  Alaska,  these  vegetable  Goliaths 
stand  sentry  in  masses  and  challenge  the 
wonder  of  all  mariners-European,  Asiatic 
and  Atlau tic- American.  British  Columbia 
is  crushed  under  the  magnitude  and  the 
denseness  of  these  trees.  Each  alone  a 
formidable  obstruction,  in  their  forest 
growth  they  constitute  a  barricade  td  travel, 

to  a  railroad  reconnoissance,  to  the  lithe  y  . „„„ 

and  patient  Indian  tracking  his  way  with  i  Uiere  wlien  t!ie  country  was  first  visited  by 
moccasined  steps,  which  gunpowder  cannot  *iiU!'0A,e,in8’  iUU^  tne  Indians  then  stated 


rhose  submerged  cedars  are  now  just 
where  Parker  saw  them,  and  as  he  saw 
them;  and  they  are  precisely  as  olo  ns  tliaf 
Indian  tradition.  Whatever  was  the  agency 
which  drowned  them,  the  red  man’s  history 
ot  it  is,  that  it  was  a  issitude  consequent 
upon  the  thundering  tight  between  the  two 
volcanos  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Columbia 
river.  And  did  not  that  fight  take  place 
ages  ago  ?  gjr  George  Simpson,  the  Gov- 
enor  in-efiief  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
studied  these  trees,  and  made  on  the  spot 
this  contribution  to  the  chronology  of  their 
submergence:'  “This  aqnatic  forest 


was 


gunpowder 
romovc,  which  nothing  but  fire  can  conquer, 
and  that  only  because  it  is  a  continuous ! 
agency  which  works  without  sleep.  ’Tis 
the  Yellow  Fir  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all  these  trees,  and  it  is  tJie  commonest 
tree  on  the  Northwest  coast  and  in  the  trans- 
C'ascade  district.  You,  saw-millers  of  the 
Saginaw,  the  Menomimee,  the  St.  Croix’ 
the  St.  Peters,  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Sag- 
iuenai,  and  you,  millionaires  of  the  lumber¬ 
yards  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Albany.  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Bangor,  who,  under  the  law 
that  all  greatness  is  relative,  think  yourselves 
to  be  the  centers  of  grand  enterprises  and 
that  the  material  elements  with  which  you 
deal  are  large,  every  man  of  you  would  in¬ 
stinctively  fall  on  your  knees  and  worship 
in  a  Puget-sound  forest.  And  you  would 
in  a  mood  of  wonder  accede  to  the  system 
which  there  limits  logging  to  a  half  mile 
from  water.  You  would  uncover  at  the 
^uget  Sound  option  of  any  one  or  all  of  the 
twelve  months  in  the  year  in  which  to 
log— and  at  the  long  trains  of  peeled  logs 
delivered  at  the  river  upon  railroads  of  oiled 


that  their  appearance  had  always  been  the 
same  as  far  back  as  their  memory  could 
carry  them.”  !. 

M| 


skids  by  quick  stepping  oxen — and  |you~ 
would  remain  uncovered  at  the  sublime 
idea  of  the  divine  appointment  of  a  moun- 


YKSA.owva'dlVE  I,AKr;. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

This  beautiful  body  of  water  is  situated 
in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  witli  its  tributaries  and  sister 
lakes  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  all  access  from  any  portion  of  that 
Territory,  by  the  impassable  and  eternally 
snow-clad  range  of  the  Wind  River  range 
of  mountains.  Hence  the  propriety  that 
the  Territorial  lines  be  so  readjusted  that 
\  Montana  should  embrace  all  that  lake  region 
west  of  the  Wind  River  range,  a  matter 
in  which  we  hope  our  citizens  will  soon 
move  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  to  secure  its 
futune  appropriation  to  the  public  use. 

The  Lake  was  often  visited  by  others  be¬ 
fore  our  party  reached  it,  on  September  3d, 
but  never  before  had  any  party  attempted 
a  thorough  exploration  of  its  entire  shore 


tainwhichpossessesthemindofaSnohomish  Hine,  or  had  any  correct  idea  of  its  shape, 

4  tributaries,  or  diraentions.  The  point  where 


lumberman:  “To  plump  logs  by  force  of 

gravity,  as  they  call  it  in  the  States,  for  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  ..  ,  .  ,  ,  .. 

miles  down  the  skids,  quick's  greased  light-  strlK*  i*1(i  Lake  was  about  three 

nin’  into  deep  water.”  _ _ y  miles  southeast  ot  the  point  where  the  river 

From  the  Christian  Union.  !  leaves  it,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a  small 

I  stream  that  flows  from  a  sulphur  basin  to 
i  the  cast.  Around  the  mouth  of  this  stream 
Lis  a  broad,  low.  swampy  bottom  which  we 
found  much  difficulty  in  crossing.  Having 
crossed  this  bottom,  we  first  caught  the  in- 
!  spiriting  sight  of  the  broad  lake’s  surface 
over  the  top  of  a  high  sand  ridge,  which  the 
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CHAPTER  III— CONTINUED. 


THE  TIMBER  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 


me, '“lo  2% waters  have  heaped  „p  » a  hr.as.work,  and 
timber  and  other  extraordinary  products  crowned  with  an.  abattis  of  sage-brush, 
and  characteristics  of  the  Puget  Sound  and  There  is  always  something  exliilerating  in 
West  Washington  region,  upon  my  own  au-  the  sigllt  0f  waters,  and  in 

%£  X'S  iffiTCumS?  3  excitement  a.  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake, 
my  mind  and  the  habits  of  my  life  to  quote!  we  dashed  away  without  thought  of  tram 
the  utterances  of  other  men.  But  I  have  or  camp,  and  very  little  regarding  interven- 


saved  oiu  of  the  average  accidents  and  error 
of  an  average  human  life  the  reputation  ot 
being  truthful— and  this  is  so  large  a  pari 
of  my  estate  that  I  do  not  wish  to  impair  it 
The  trees  that  the  officers,  sent  by  Com 
modore  Wilkes  to  see  and  measure  Moun 

Rainier — the  trees  they  saw  cast  of  Nisqual  ...  .  ,  ,  c 

ly  I  should  like  to  describe— but  timidly  dfcj  with  a  monotonous  dirge  along  a  beach  of 

dining  the  immortality  which  I  fear,  o  soft,  clean,  sparkling  sand,  which  ran  away 
standing  on  the  book  6helf  of  men’s  refer >  to  the  southeast  in  a  line  as  straight  as  au 


ing  obstacles,  till  we  reigned  up  our  horses 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  waters.  A  noble 
sight  spread  out  before  us.  white  crested 
waters  of  marine  proportions  were  chasing 
each  other  over  the  watery  plain,  breaking 


arrow’s  flight  for  a  full  mile  in  length. 
About  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream  that 
we  had  just  crossed  were  numerous  shallows 
and  bars,  which  wet'-,  covered  by  the  acre 
with  ducks,  geese,  huge  white  breasted 
cranes,  and  long-beaked  pelicans,  while 
the  solitary  albatross,  or  sea-gull,  circled 
above  our  heads  with  a  saucy  look  that  drew 
many  a  randam  shot,  and  cost  one,  at  least, 
its  life.  The  country  generally,  around  the 
lake  is  densely  timbered,  but  at  this  point 
where  we  first  reached  it  there  was  an  open 
shore  for  two  miles  or  more,  terminating  in 
a  bold,  rocky  ledge  that  rises  perpendicular 
about  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  from  its 
forward  position  affording  a  fine  view  of  a 


large  portion  of  the  lake.  Before  sunset 


of  the  first  day  I  had  traced  several  miles  of 
the  lake  beach  alone,  gathered  many  curi¬ 
ous  specimens  of  watery  mechanism,  and  in 
spite  of  the  high-rolling  waters  had  bagged 
four  of  as  handsome  trout  as  ever  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  disciple  of  Isca' 
Walton. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  lake  had 
wrought  a  charm  over  almost  the  entire 
party,  and  around  the  evening  camp  fire  we 
voted  to  traverse  the  entire  lake  shore,  Hau¬ 
ser  and  Smith  only  voting  a  half-way  ‘*no  1” 
We  would  build  a  raft,  raise  a  blanket  sail, 
and  visit  the  wooded  islands;  we  would 
visit  every  nook  and  corner,  and  find  the 
favorite  haunts  of  the  water  fowls ;  we  would 
pile  high  our  rude  water  craft  with  trout 


,-enthre  that  none  of  the  party  dare  complain  j 
hat  they  did  not  have  all  the  fine  trout  t  hat  | 
■heir  several  appetites  and  capacities  could  | 
or o vide  storage  for.  Indeed,  I  feel  in  grati- 
ude  bound  to  bear  testimony  that  for  fine 
ish,  and  solid,  satisfying  fun,  there  is  no 
__*ody  of  water  under  the  sun  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  ambitious  fisherman  that  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Lake.  While  upon  the  subject  of 
fishing,  allow  me  to  relate  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  of  personal  experience.  One  day, 
after  the  loss  of  our  comrade,  and  when  ra¬ 
tions  were  getting  short,  I  was  deputed  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  fish  to  eke  our  scanty  lar 
der  on  our  homeward  journey.  Proud  of 
thisjtribute  to  my  piscatory  skill, I  endeavored 
under  some  difficulties,  to  justify  die  expec¬ 
tations  of  mv  companions,  and  in  about  two 
hours,  while  the  waves  were  comparatively 
quiet,  I  strewed  the  beach  with  atout  fifty 
beauties,  not  one  of  which  woud  weigh 
less  than  two  pounds,  while  the  average 
weight  was  about  three  pounds.  Another 
incident, illustrative  of  the  proximity  of  hot 
springs  rather  than  of  trouting:  Sear  the 
Southwest  corner  of  the  lake  is  a  large  lasin 
of  exceeding  hot  springs.  These  fL  ings  I 


cover  a  large  field.  Some  are  in  the  very 


and  game,  -and  dot  the  entire  beach  with 


**  - O-i1  -  — - —  - — - ~ 

ic  wrong  direction,  the  waves  rolled  agonizing  creature  by  throwing  him  out  with 
ssarily  high,  the  water  was  evidently  [==  my  pole,  and  though  his  contortions  were 


the  glowing  embers  sputtering  under  the 
weight  of  broiling  brant  and  crisping  fish. 
Many  of  these  fine,  rich,  fancy  pictures 
fell  far  short  of  realization,  and  still  they 
figured  in  the  original  resolve,  and  as  they 
disappeared  one  by  one,  they  left  the  first 
vote  unrescinded  and  not  one  ever  hesitated 
or  proposed  to  back  out.  Our  attempt  at 
raft  building  was  such  an  utter  and  igno- 
mineous  failure  that  the  subject  was  dropped 
by  mutual  consent.  The  wind  was  alwa3rs 
from  the 
unneces 

deep  and  unmistakably  cold,  the  islands 
distant  and  the  logs  altogether  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  slip  their  cables  and  strike  out  in 
their  individual  capacity.  The  toil  of  a  day 
was  the  wreck  of  a  few  moments,  ancl  we 
hushed  our  disgust  with  the  glad  reflection 
that  we  had  never  got  away  on  it,  and  quit 
the  subject  by  promising  ourselves  to  bring 
an  Indiarubber  boat  when  we  came  again. 
Other  fancies  more  nearly  approached  real¬ 
ization,  and  still  I  retain  no  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  frequent  feasts  on  broiled  duck,  for 
which  none  were  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
Mv  individual  taste  led  me  to  fishing,  and  I 


margin  of  the  lake,  while  others  rise  ’Vler 
the  lake  and  indicate  their  locality  by  stain 
and  ebullition  upon  the  lake’s  surface  vtjen 
the  waves  are  not  too  uneasy.  One  spjng 
of  large  size,  unfathomable  depth,  sencln 
out  a  continuous  stream  of  at  least 


inches  of  scalding  water,  is  still  separated' 
from  the  cool  water  of  the  lake  by  a  roifcy 
partition,  not  more  than  a  foot  thi^k  in 
places.  I  returned  along  the  narrow  rim  of 
this  partition,  and  catching  sight  of  some 
expectant  trout  lying  in  easy  reach,  I  solici¬ 
ted  their  attention  to  a  transfixed  grasshop¬ 
per,  and  meeting  an  early  and  energetic  re¬ 
sponse,  I  attempted  to  land  my  prize  beyond 
ooj  the  spring,  but  unfortunately  for  the  fish,  he 
escaped  the  hook  to  plunge  into  this  boiling 
spring,,  as  soon  as  possible  I  relieved  the 


not  fully  ended,  his  shin  came  off  and 
lie  had  all  tne  appearance  of  being  boiled 
through.  The  incident,  though  excusable 
as  au  incident,  was  too  shocking  to  repeat. 

We  noted  it  as  a  singular  fact  that  we  saw 
no  other  fish  than  trout  in  the  lake,  and  no 
small  fish  of  any  sort.  There  was  a  wide 
contrast  in  the  color  of  the  meat  of  these 
trout.  While  most  of  them  were  as  richly 
—  red  as  salmon,  others  were  quite  white;  and 
=  as  a  frank  confession  is  good  for  the  soul, 
we  will  relieve  our  own  by  confessing  that 
some  at  our  very  last  camp  on  the  lake  were 
found  to  be  wormy. 


At  our  first  camp ^WWRjCertained  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  lake  to  be  8,337  feet  above  the 
sea  leavel.  >Ye  found  that  water  boiled  at 
so  low  a  temperature  as  to  sensibly'prolong 
the  operation  of  cooking,  while  the  wannest 
sc  days  were  sure  to  be  checkmated  by  chilly 
nights.  In  spite  of  the  many  hot  springs 
~  and  fire  rents  in  the  region  of  the  lake, 
the  altitude  renders  it  certain  that  winter 
*"  comes  early  and  tarries  late;  in  fact,  it  is  al¬ 
most  always  in  sight,  and  liable  to  drop  in 
any  day. 

We  made  one  camp  on  the  east  shore,  and 
did  not  find  as  much  trouble  as  anticipated 
in  making  our  way,  sometimes  on  the  beach, 
but  more  by  following  game  trails  through 
the  timber,  generally  in  sight  of  the  lake. 
During  this  first  day  of  travel  we  rounded 
one  large  eastern  bay,  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  was  a  rocky  pqint,  from 
which  was  issuing  many  columns  of  sul¬ 
phurous  vapor  from  crevices  in  the 
rock.  as  seen  across  the  lake,  7q' 


A  ullnk  a  more  confirmed  set  ot  seepm  i 
never  wentout  into  the  wilderness  than  those 


in  early  mornin 


This  point 


had  si! 


who  composed  our  party,  and  never  was  a 
party  more  completely  surprised  and  capti-  , 
tivated  with  the  wonders  of  nature.  / 

The  south  shore  of  the  lake  is  very  irregu¬ 
lar,  It  is  cut  up  by  several  long  promonto- 
,  ies_twoof  them  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  running  out  for  several  miles,  enclo¬ 
sing  arms  of  the  lake,  like  fingers  reaching 
in  after  more  space.  The  most  graphic  map 
of  the  lake  that  I  could  present  my  readers 
would  be  tlie  human  hand  with  fingers  ex¬ 
tended  and  spread  apart  as  much  as  possible. 
The  maiu  portion  cf  the  lake  is  the  northern, 
which  would  represent  the  fiat  of  the  hand. 
There  is  a  large  southwest  bay,  nearly  cut 
off,  that  would  represent  the  thumb,  while 
there  are  about  the  same  number  of  narrow 
southern  inlets  as  there  are  fingers  on  the 
hand.  The  southern  shore  is  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  timbered  wilderness,  through 
which  we  toiled  and  swore  our  way,  coming 
out  after  several  days,  tattered  and  torn, 
ragged,  bleeding  and  sullen.  We  had  lost 


11XWLL  iuiq.  x -  016  1  S -  ,  , 

looked  like  some  busy  factory  town  with  ei3  one  Qf  our  company,  and  only  wondered 
steam  works  in  full  play.  The  portions  ofj^thatwe  had  not  lost  ail  of  them.  Future 
the  beach  that  we  traversed  the  first  day  on  i95j  generations  may  find  on  this  south  shore 
the  eastern  shore  were  remarkably  rich  in  ^7  hallowed  grounds,  but  it  was  soundly  and 

’if  sorely  cursed  by  us. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake  is  a 
large  region  of  wonderful  hot  springs,  that 
deserve  more  space  in  portrayal  than  now 

remains  at  my  disposal.  pc 

CORNELIUS  HEDGES. 

A  A  D  IS  E  51  11ESOUKCES. 

Interesting;  Lecture  by  Leonidas  15. 
Moyle,  Esq. 

Large  Audience  and  Cordial  Erecting 
1  M  0£  tlie  speaker. 


curiosities.  Here  were  clay,  slate  layers,  |~3 
wrought  by  the  cunning  and  tireless  waves  12 
=  into  cups  and  saucers,  and  bowles  and  slen¬ 
der  pestles,  and  some  well  turned  specimens  ^ 
■'of a  human  foot  and  leg.  But  in  many  ic*  so 
spects  the  most  singular  beach  was  opposite  K 
.'  our  second  camp,  named  by  us  “Cornelian  E 

-  Beach,”  from  the  many  fine  specimens  of 
these  stones  found  here.  But  what  at ti  acted 

1  my  attention  still  more  was  a  portion  of  the 
beach  composed  of  stones  as  large  and  round  018 
as  cannon-balls,  nearly  all  appearing  of  uni- 
form  size.  The  material  seemed  to  be  a  S52 
dark  red  sandstone.  A  little  further  on  the  |!'7 
size  diminishes  to  that  of  canister  and  gi  ape 
shot.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
anything  similer  in  my  life.  It  looked  like 
_  the  abandoned  stores  of  some  Cyclopean  ar¬ 
senal. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake  the 
■  Yellowstone  river  flows  into  it  with  about 

-  one-half  the  volume  that  flows  out,  and  the 

-  distance  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  is 
about  25  miles.  Above  the  lake  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  river  has  a  course  ol  many  miles  along 
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the  base  of  the  Wind  River  range  of  moun-  132  c 
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tains,  which  are  buried  in  eternal  snows. 

Langford  and  Doaue  report  having  seen, 
thirty  miles  up  the  valley,  two  columns  of 
steam,  apparently  500  feet  in  bight.  This 
report,  received  at  the  time  'with  uncivil  in¬ 
credulity,  received  so  much  subsequent  con¬ 
firmation  that  we  afterwards  regreted  our 
folly  in  not  ascertaing  the  truth. 


A  large  number  of  our  citizens  assembled 
■’0  at  the  Court  House,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
to  listen  to  the  lecture  on  “Montana  and  I  ei 
Resources,”  for  several  days  past  advertised 
to  be  delivered  by  Leonidas  II.  Boyle,  Esq.,  at 
the  request  of  our  people.  The  audience  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  E.  Cullen,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Forbis  was  elected  Chairman.  Mi. 
Boyle  proved  himself  a  most  agreeable 
speaker,  and  his  lecture,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  close,  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention. 

We  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  more  piom- 
_  (  hient  points  of  the  gentleman’s  lecture.  It 
'£oa  4;  opened  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  vastness 
502  2;  0f  our  territorial  area.  Stretching  for  2o0 
~  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  750  miles 
from  east  to  west,  it  embraces  a  territorial 
area  of  nearly  150,000  square  miles,  and  its 
estimated  population  in  1870  gave  to  it  only 
one-seventh  of  a  man  to  each  square  mile. 
The  speaker  next  took 
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A  bird’s-eye  VIEW  OF  MONTANA. 

A  position  above  the  Bald  Mountain  would 
show,  nearly  in  the  front,  and  running  to  the 
northward,  the  main  range  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  Near  to  us  and  in  our  rear, 
branching  from  it,  is  the  Bitter  Root  and 
Occur  d’Alene  range,  forming  the  western 
j  boundary  of  Montana.  Nestled  between 
these  mountains,  like  a  dimpled  baby  snugly 
nestled  in  a  royal  cradle,  lie  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Clarke’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river ; 
and  there  arc  the  rivers  themselves.  Just  to 
our  front  is  the  feeble  Deer  Lodge — neither 
creek  nor  river — but  gathering  to  itself,  from 
gulch  and  canyon  and  hill,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens,  almost  innumerable 
rills,  rivulets  and  creeks.  Soon  assuming  a 
more  rapid  and  uncouth  current,  the  Deer 
Lodge  becomes  the  Hell  Gate.  This,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Bitter  Root  from  the  south,  and 
Big  Blackfoot  from  the  north,  assumes  an¬ 
other  name,  and  the  broad  and  beautiful  Mis¬ 
soula  stretches  out  before  us.  And  now  - 
comes  the  Flathead  current,  and  after  a  hearty 
plunge  through  the  spurs,  of  the  Cceur  d’Alene 
range,  the  grand  and  magnificent  Clarke’s 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  In  a  short  time  this  ■ 
is  lost  for  awhile  in  the  waters  of  Coeur  d’A-  - 
lene  Lake,  but  issuing  from  its  northwestern 
extremity,  it  rolls  away  from  our  sight,  hid-  ): 
den  by  great  forests  where  “rolls  the  Oregon,  . 
and  hears  (or  once  heard)  no  sound  save  its  ' 
own  dashings.”  - 

Far  to  our  north  is  the  Flathead  lake,  now  y 
quiet,  but  waiting  for  the  future  smoking  and 
raving  steamboat,  with  obedient  helm,  and  - 
wing  swift  to  do  the  will  of  commerce.  ; 
These  are  tributaries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ■ 
A  rapid  glance  at  those  of  the  Atlantic.  I 


plunge  over  the  great  falls,' and  alter  swallow¬ 
ing  the  Milk  and  Marias  from  the  north  and 
the  Muscleshell  from  the  south,  is  lost  to  the 
view  among  the  Coteaux  de  Terre  of  Dakota. 
Still  further  to  our  right  and  south  lies  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  shining,  glistening  and 
glittering  like  a  huge  mass  of  molten  silver 
just  run  from  the  smelting  works  of  Mr. 
Bohm.  The  Yellowstone  River  issues  from 
the  debouchure  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
for  a  time  we  lose  it  among  its  rocky  fissures, 
deep  canyons,  and  the  steam  and  spray  ar- 
rising  from  innumerable  hot  springs,  mud 
geysers  and  tremendous  cateracts.  Yonder 
again  we  see  it  flowing  to  the  north,  with 
valleys  soon  to  be  awakened  with  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive,  and  to  laugh  an  abundant 
harvest  at  the  tickling  of  the  ranchman’s 
plow.  At  the  mouth  of  Shields  River,  and 
near  to  the  Crow  Agency,  it  turns  to  the  east,, 
receiving  the  Big  Horn,  Tongue  and  Powder 
Rivers,  and  it  too  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
father  of  many  waters.  Between  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Yellowstone  where  the  Muscle- 
shell  “comes  cranking  in”  toward  the  latter 
river,  stand  the  Red  Buttes  in  lonley  and 
Vermillion  colored  solitude,  like  ghosts  of 
brawny  Indians  of  the  the  olden  time  keeping 
sentinel  watch  over  the  last  remnants  of  glory 
and  hunting  ground  left  to  their  degenerate 
clildren. 

These  are  but  a  few  Only  of  the  more 
prominent  water  courses  which  everywhere, 
like  entangled  threads  of  a  silver  skein,  are 
scattered  over  Montana.  The  whole  expanse  j 
is  one  broad  scene  of  variegated  beauty,  un- 
equaled  in  its  attractiveness,  and  relieved  in 
every  direction  by  bold  out-juttings  of  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  with  their 


Just  below  us  and  to  our  rear,  at  the  south¬ 
western  base  of  the  Bald  Mountain,  are  a  few 
hot  springs,  and  those  springs  constitute  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  Missouri.  Feebly 
and  flutteringly  they  run  around  to  the  north 
of  us ;  gathering  other  streams,  they  widen 
into  the  Big  Hole  river.  Off  yonder  to  our 
right,  the  Big  Hole  meets  with  the  Beaver¬ 
head  and  Passamari,  and  then  we  have  the 
Jefferson. 

Now  for  the  others  of  its  triad  of  brothers 
which  form  the  head  sources  of  the  great 
Missouri.  Beyond  and  further  to  our  right 
and  east  is  the  wonderful  basin  of  the  Fire 
Hole  River,  the  head  water  of  the  Madison. 
Still  beyond,  but  farther  to  the  north,  is  the 
slender  west  fork  of  the  Gallatin.  Near  to 
Bozeman  comes  in  the  east  fork,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  mountains  the  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Gallatin  come  together,  and  the  mighty 
Missouri  ploughs  its  way  through  a  steep 
mountain  canyon,  takes  its  way  to  the  north, 
at  Dearborn  River  turns  to  the  east,  takes  a 


^  Baby  peaks  which  are  peeping 

From  under  their  bed-clothes  of  snow.” 

Recognizing  the  uhpar  ailed  beauty  of  Mon- 
1  tana,  and  its  attractions  “to  him  who  in  the 
:  love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with  her 
various  forms,”  let  us  now  look  at  its  advan- 
‘  tages  as  a  home  to  the  emigrant.  That  coun- 
^  try  which  has  cheap  and  fertile  lands,  good 
.  water  and  an  abundance  of  it,  wood  and  coal 
for  domestic  use  and  exportation,  water 
power  for  manufactures,  mineral  wealth  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  ready  market  for  every¬ 
thing  produced  by  the  farmer,  and,  added  to 
these,  every  facility  for  stock  raising  of  eveiy 
"kind,  not  only  offers  a  home  of  unequalled 
attraction  to  him  who  desires  “a  chance  of 
base”  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  condi¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  a  prosperity  in  the  future 
which  is  absolutely  certain,  and  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  foreign  aid. 

We  have  not  the  space,  though  we  sincerely 
wish  we  had,  to  give  the  proofs  given  by  Mr. 
Boyle  of  the  mining,  agricultural,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  stock  raising  advantages  of  the 
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Territory.  Considering  each  of  them  alone, 
he  demonstrated  that  in  mines  Of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper  and  tin,  we  have  a  wealth  which 
the  development  of  capital  and  railroads  will 
show  to  be  unprecedented.  Vast  quantities  of 
SC  coal  lie  among  our  lime-stone  formations, 
—  only  awaiting  a  change  of  existing  laws  for 
a  development.  Iron  and  copper  are  found 
_  nearly  everywhere.  We  undoubtedly  have 
deposits  of  tin  such  as',  for  richness  and  ex¬ 
tent,  are  not  known  to  exist  anywhere  but  in 
Montana ;  and  our  oldest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  miners  believe  that  our  auriferous  and 
argentiferous  quartz  leads,  in  the  wealth  of 
their  veins,  are  unequalled  by  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Nearly  30,000,000  acres  of  our  area  is  tim¬ 
ber  land,  the  forests  consisting  of  pine,  cedar, 
fir  and  hemlock.  This  supply  of  wood,  to- 
_  gether  with  that  found  along  the  valleys,  is 
sufficient  not  only  for  home  use,  but  also  for 
a  large  amount  of  exportation  to  the  territo¬ 
ries  to  the  east  and  west  of  us  destitute  of  33 
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me  hill-si ;  Js  and  clot  tne  vaneys  01  tms  t  er¬ 
ritory.  They  will  fertilize  our  land  and  bring 
a  wealth  to  us  far  beyond  our  most  hopeful 
anticipations.  Here  a  comparison  was  in¬ 
stituted,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  wool  product  of  various 
countries.  In  ’68  the  aggregate  wool  clip 
was  nearly  1,500, 000, 000  lbs.  Of  this,  while 
Asia  produced  470,000,000  pounds,  Great 
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Fort  lie  11  to  11  Letter. 

Fort  Benton,  M.  T.,  May  2 
Gazette: — As  Fort  Benton,  at  this 


■  37 

21  1872. 


time  of  the  year,  is  a  place  of  lively  interest, 
the  following  description  of  the  place,  may  not 
come  amiss  10  the  many  readers  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette:  Fort  Benton  is  located  on  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  latitude 
48  degrees  North,  longitude  110  deg.  and  40 
seconds  West  and  the  post  joins  the  town 
called  Benton  City  on  the  east.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  built  for  an  Indian  trading  post,  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  in  1846;  was  sold  in 
51  <  1864  to  the  North  West  Fur  Company,  and  in 


.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  nn  'October  1869,  was  occupied  by  Company  B. 

timber.  .On  the  whole  of  the  American  con- 00  ;Thirteenth  Infantry,  to  receive  and  forward 

tment  there  is  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the 85  :lhe  freight  for  Forts  Shaw  and  Ellis 
same  extent  of  territory,  such  an  extent  of 


c85  ■  Fort,  built  of  sun  dried  brick,  is 
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water  power,  with  such  rapid  fall,  as  in  Mon-==  yards  from  the  river,  12  feet  above  low  water 
tana.  A  far  less  quantity  has  given  to  New  mark,  and  has  a  quadrangle  shape.  One 
England  a  wealth  which  controls  the  grain ^  j  adobe  building  two  stories  high,  is  used  as 
of  the  West  and  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  W  <  brrracks;  the  first  story  contains  orderly  room , 
causes  even  the  great  States  of  the  Pacific  to  \q 
tremble  at  her  nod.  ;c 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  we  chal-  is 


lenge  comparison  with  any  other  portion  of  ^ 
the  West.  One-tliird  of  our  territorial  area  p 
is  classed  by  the  Surveyor  General  as  agri- 
cultural  land,  and  after  making  an  ample  al¬ 
lowance  for  all  the  land  claimed,  pre-empted 
;;;  or  homesteaded,  we  have  at  least  20,000,000 
acres  open  to  settlement  by  immigration. 

...  For  grain,  roots,  and  nearly  eveiy  kind  of 
'  vegetables,  there  is  no  country  beyond  Mon- 
---  tana.  We  have  raised  the  largest  crops  of 
...  wheat  ever  recorded,  and  the  brag  premium 

—  crop  of  our  worthy  Chairman,  Maj.  Forbis, 

-  -  -  •  (82§  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre)  has  been 

1  excelled  dining  the  past  season  by  a  ranch- 
man  on  the  Passamari,  who  harvested  one 
91  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Five  hundred 
===:  and  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is 
only  a  specimen  of  ivhat  our  farmers  can  do 
;  in  the  vegetable  line. 


1  have  not  time  to  give  the  speaker’s  remarks 
'  _  ^  upon  this  point. 

— ;  Notwithstanding  the  great  sources  of  wealth 
=  heretofore  noticed,  stock  raising  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  our  grand  elements  of  prosperity, 
jjjj  We  have  the  best  and  most  nutritious 
. .  /  grass  for  stock  purposes  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  continent.  For  sheep,  our  climate  and 
grasses  are  un  equalled,  and  some  day  vast 
herds  of  these  fleecy  quadrupeds  will  speck 


kitchen  and  mess-room;  teh  second  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  The  building  is  15  by  18  feet  inside 
and  14  feet  to  the  eaves,  being?  feet  for  each 
story.  The  quarters  are  warmed  by  stoves, 
and  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  door  and 
small  windows.  The  Quarter  Masters  store¬ 
house,  and  commanding  officer’s  office  is  a 
building  of  hewn  logs  with  shingle  roof. 
The  commissary  building,  from  which  the 
3  soldiers  procure  an  abundance  of  good  food, 
l  1  and  of  sufficient  variety,  is  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
J  I  tenant  James  H.  Bradley,  fronts  on  the  river 
i  3  side,  and  is  in  a  fast  state  of  decomposition. 

'  [  Another  building  is  occupied  as  a  blacksmith 
1  1  shop,  telegraph  office  and  Signal  Sergeant’ 6 
(  g  room.  Sergeant  Slater  is  in  charge  of  the  sig- 
8  nal  office,  and  has  rendered  good  service  all 
over  the  country  by  giving  a  minute  state- 
1  :i  ment  of  the  weather  in  this  locality.  There  is 
7^  also  a  guard  house  and  hospital,  as  well  as 
i  ©  two  bastions;  the  bastions  are  erected  on  the 
=  opposite  corners  of  the  fort,  and  should  it  ever 
happen  that  Lo  should  attack  the  fort,  the  sol- 
j  ~i  diers  can  dispatch  them  without  response. 


For  health,  Montana  is  unrivalled,  but  we  '  2j  Company  B. ,  Seventh  Infantry,  now  garri- 
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sons  the  place,  with  Captain  T.  C.  Kirtland 
for  commanding  officer.  The  men  all  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  their  officers,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  bed  bugs,  as  well  as*  the  pres¬ 
ent  dilapidated  condition  of  the  quarters, they 
could  manage  a  five  year  enlistment  very 
well.  John  O’Bennett  is  the  oldest  sol¬ 
dier  at  the  post;  he  has  served  Uncle 
Sam  faithfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years, and  now  that  he  has  come  to  Benton  he, 
'binding  the  bed  bugs  too  many  for  him,  and 
he  has  made  application  for  a  discharge  in 
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the  far  extending 


GOLD  HILL. 

Its  Scenic  Attractions— Prosperous 
Town  -Wonderful  Mines. 

From  the  Longmont  Inter-Ocean. 

Two  thousand  feet  above  the  town  of 
Boulder,  and,  by  section  lines,  six  miles 
west,  Gold  Hill,  with  its  proud  mines 
and  prosperous  town,  rises  above  the 
plain.  Being  the  loftiest  of  the  foot* 
liills,  it  commands  the  grandest  and 
irmst  completely  unobstructed  view  of  the 
great  westward  chain  of  the  range  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  north  and 
s.outh;  while  valley-ward  the  whole  plain 
below  is  open  to  i lie  eye — every  farm, 
every  field,  every  grove,  the  canals,  the 
creeks,  the  lakelets,  the  railroad  trains 
that  ply  between  Erie  and  Boulder,  and 
between  Boulder  and  Longmont;  Den¬ 
ver,  with  its  gas-lighted  streets  by  niglr 
— and  the  illimitable  plains  beyond  the 
Platte.  Gold  Hill  must  have  been  a 
slight  promontory  in  the  age  when  the 
vale  below  was  the  bed  of  at)  ocean.  The 
sea-line  is  distinctly  visible  now. 

- “Where  frowned  the  rocky  shore, 

Where  the  rude  breakers  beat  with 
ceaseless  roar; 

Or  where  the  lazy  billows  slowly  reach¬ 
ed, 

And  gamboled  on 
beach.” 

llarcly  are  found,  even  in  this  land  of 
scenic  wonders,  such  charms,  so  varied, 
so  subiiuft),  and  obtainable  from  a  point 
so  accessible.  Here  are  found  the  per¬ 
fection  of  pine-tree-shadowed  camping 
grounds ;  cold  mountain  springs,  the 
healing,  exhilarating  air  of  the  electrified 
hills  of  Colorado. 

“fountain  heads  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves.” 

Surpassing  in  attractions  as  a  summer 
resort,  Gold  Hill  must  become  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  health  and  pleasure  seeking 
travellers,  as  also  the  great  attraction  of 
mining  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  TOWN, 

tne  glow th  of  a  is  situate  near  the 
head  of  Hold  Bun,  on  a  fine  plateau— a 
natural  mountain  garden  ground,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  groves  of  the  yellow  pine 
aiid  with  many  improved  iarrns  around’ 
Gold  Bun  street  and  Main  street  are 
.aid  out  as  the  principal  thoroughfares 
and  being  rapidly  built  up.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  Chaney  Wentworth’s  Grand  Moun- 
taiu  Hotel  occupies  70  feet  front.  Com¬ 
pleted,  it  will  make  the  finest  hotel  struct¬ 
ure  in  Boulder  County  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  knows  how  to  keep  it  as  well 
as  any  other  man  in  Colorado,  his  nu- 
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im.iuus  irieuua  uiicm,  a  commodious' 
church  and  school  building  has  been 
erected  on  this  street. 

TIIE  TELLURIUM  LINE. 

Of  all  known  ores  of  the  precious  met- 
*' Is,  the  richest  are  the  rare  combinations 
of  tellurium  with  gold  and  silver.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  do  these  combi¬ 
nation®  appear  in  such  abundance,  and 
so  laden  w  ith  wealth,  as  along  a  line  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Grey  Eagle  mine,  on  the 
high  hills  north  of  the  Left  Hand  creek, 
and  extending  thence  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  south-westerly  to  Gold  Hill,  and 
thence,  in  the  same  course,  a  mile  and  a 
half  further  to  Sugar  Loaf.  The  cul¬ 
mination  in  numbers,  strength  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  mineral  veins  of  the  Bucky 
Mountains,  appears  in  this  belt.  Ex¬ 
plorations  on  this  line  are  constantly 
enlarging  the  known  tellurium  area. 
Prof.  J.  Aldeu  Smith  has  lately  detected 
the  tell uride  ore  in  the  Phoenix,  on  the 
south-eastern  slope  of  Gold  Hill,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  belt  is  wide  as  well  as  long. 
Some  would  claim  the'  coveted  tellurets 
as  Lite  exclusive  heritage  of  a  few  noted 
mines.  A  number  of  lodes  are  now  as 
sure  of  tellurium  as-  the  Bed  Cloud 
Cold  Spring,  or  the  Forest,  and  doubt¬ 
less  as  the  depth  is  gained,  it  will  be 
developed  in  a  great  many  others,  beyond 
all  present  anticipation. 

THE  RED  CLOUD. 

'  It  is  hardly  umre  than  a  year  since  the 
>  lied  Cloud  was  a  bidden  fissure — like 
1  thousands  yet  undiscovered— but  which 
one  by  one,  are  coming  to  light,  to  con- 
found  the  doubting,  and  confirm  the 
both  of  those  who  have  ever  believed 
that  the  mountains  of  Colorado  hold  the 
most  numerous  and  richest  gold  and 
s.lver  veins  on  the  continent.  In  so 
;  short  a  space  of  time  no  other  mine  has 
yielded  such  quantities  of  marvelously 
lieli  oic,  and  consequently  succeeded  in 
attracting  so  much  attention  the  mining 
world  over.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
:  wealthy  men,  of  whom  the  principals  are 
Messrs.  Strong  &  Evans,  of  Binghamp- 
ton,  N.  Y.  The  development  continues 
without  interruption.  Tellurium  is 
found  in  both  the  east  and  west  levels. 
These  levels  are  at  a  depth  of  200  feet 
i tom  the  sui  face.  A.n  assay  made  a  few 
days  since  gave  per  ton,  §3,000.  The 
breasts  of  the  levels  are  in,  respectively, 

93  and  94  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  ore 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  upper  workings 
of  the  mine.  The  management  will 
continue  sinking  shafts  and  running  lev¬ 
els  with  every  sixty  feet  of  depth  gmued, 
'file  idea  is  to  thoroughly  develop  the 
mine,  and  only  raise  sufficient  ore  to 
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defray  the  expensed  All  ore  yieldin'; 
less  than  $250  per  ton  is  left  on  the 
dump.  So  soon  as  the  mine  makes 
enough  water,  an  engine,  for  hoisting 
will  be  put  on  the  mine,  which  is  sup-  f*  Denver, 
posed  will  occur  within  the  next  GO  feet 
In  the  meantime  a  California  whim,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  be  used. 

TIIE  COLD  SPRING. 

Uninterruptedly  the  work  progresses 
on  this  noted  location,  under  the  person¬ 
al  direction  of  the  owners  Truman  Whit- 
qomb.  resident,  and  Messrs.  Streeter  and 
Hummel  of  Longmont.  It  is  now  rite 
best  showing  mine  on  the  Hill.  The 
management  is  experienced  and  wise. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  been  very  successful 
in  such  enterprises— -is  one  of  the  solid 
men  of  "the  mountains,  whose  judgment 
on  mines  and  the  best  method  of  working 
tiicfti.  is  sound.  The  Cold  Spring,  iu 

places  is  worked  sixteen  feet  wide.  The 
ambition  of  the  management  seems  to  be 
how  many  thousands,  hundred  of  thou¬ 
sands,  or  may  be  millions,  in  value  of 
ore,  can  be  brought  in  sight  of  the  va¬ 
rious  shafts  and  levels,  and  then  left  un¬ 
broken  for  future  use.  A  few  tons  only 


|  at  the  depth  of  100  feet.  The  location, 
appearance  and  tests  made,  give  this 
high  rank  among  the  Gold  Hill  mines. 
The  owners  are  Goss,  Hunt  &  Co.  of 


THE  SOUTIISIDE. 

Cropping  out  from  the  crest  of  the 
Ij  hill,  stril  dug  in  a  southwesterly  course 
J  and  appearing  strongest  on  its  southern 
,  slope,  between  the  Horsetail  and  Iioosier, 
is  found  the  most  remarkable  belt  of  the 
telluride  veins.  They  course  the  granite 
ledges  almost  as  thickly  as  the  threads  in 
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a  weaver  s 


web.  Among 


those  to  which  our  particular  attention 
was  called,  on  our  last  visit,  to  these 


mines,  we  may  mention 

The  Freiberg,  a  paying  mine.  The 
last  lot  of  ore  sent  to  Denver  sold  for 
$106  per  ton.  There  have  been  shipped 
several  other  lots  which  paid  a  good 
profit.  It  is  now  45  feet  deep,  with 
contract  for  sinking  10  feet  more.  The 
owners  are  51  r.  Curtis  of  the  Denver 
mint,  and  Messrs.  Fanvell,  Crang  &  Co., 
of  Gold  Hill. 

The  Thunder  Cloud — Fanvell  & 
is  30  feet  deep,  12  or  15 
Ore  is  being  shipped 


.  ,  between  walls. 

aie  sent  oiwaid,  weekly,  to  keep  up  J  from  this  mine,  which,  considering  the 
expenses.  le  me  is  the  same  as  that  l-  depth  from  which  it  is  raised,  is  as  fine 
of  the  lied  Cloud— a  parallel  vein  only  (  as  the  hiU  can  show. 

feet  to  the  south — rich  in  tellurides, 
free  from  the  baser  metals,  and  the  most  j 

desirable  ore  in  the  world  for  smelting  or  j  Ve.jt) _ t])e 

for  chlorination.  This  celebrated  mine 
will  he  represented  at  the  Boulder  fair. 
stern  berg  it  E. 

This  rare  ore  is  found  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier.  Dana  says  of  it :  “  A  sulphu- 
ret  of  silver  and  iron,  containing  33  per 
cent.,  silver.  It  is  a  highly  foliated  ore, 
resembling  graphite.”  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  in  this  office.  The  Credit  is  a 
location  of  the  south  face  of  Gold  Hill, 
easterly  from  the  Freiberg — shaft  50 
feet  deep — looking  finely.  In  the  recent 
workings,  several  sacks  of  the  Sternberg- 
lie  ore  have  been  obtained  said  to  be 
worth  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  ton. 

THE  G R A V  EAGLE 

Is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
as  the  development  progresses.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  classed  among  the  first 
mines  of  the  county.  The  black  Tellu¬ 
rium  streaks  are  iu  abundance,  and 
j  great  value  of  ore  is  reported  being 
raised  daily.  The  ores  are  carrying  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  are  very  rich. 

THE  HIAWATHA, 

Lighty  feet  north  of  the  Cold  Spring, 
and  parallel  with  it,  is  constantly  worked 
by  shaft  and  tunnel.  A  lot  of  ore  sent 
to  the  mint  yielded  $112  per  ton,  three- 
fourths  gold.  The  maiu  shaft  is  140 
4 feet  deep,  and  will  open  upon  the  tunnel' 


The  Eureka— Batchelder  &  Rutter 
owners'.  This  is  a  purely  silver  bearing 
ore,  argentiferous  galena  and 
;  very  rich — the  most  desirable  ore  for 
1  smelting  that  the  country  produces 
Some  portions  yield  50  per  .cent  lead. 
The  main  shaft  is  50  deep.  The  devel¬ 
opment  continues  and  is  watched  with 
great  iutciest. 

'The  Crown  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
mines  on  the  hill  side.  It  is  owned  and 
.worked  by  B.  McPherson  and  David 
Evans.  Their  shaft  is  50  feet  deep. 
They  have  ore  that  carries  170  ounces  in 
silver.  There  is  a  large  quantity  on  the 
dump. 

'  The  Tammany — J.  R.  Long  &  Co. 
Returns  from  ore  sent  to  market  were 
just  received.  .Ninety-six  dullars  per 
■  tun  was  paid  for  it  at  Golden.  At  the 
depth  of  55  feet  the  vein  is  opening  out 
again  iu  rich  ore,  after  being  partially 
.  closed. 

The  Manitgu — McClellan  &  Wal- 
=  lace  owners.  Four  sacks  sent  to  Golden 
yielded  $00  per  ton.  It  is  worked  four 
feet  wide— depth  15  feet.  Mr.  McCiel- 
_  lan  is  also  running  a  tunnel  on  the 


i  McClellan  lode. 

The  Victoria  is  a  new  location, 
low  down  the  hillside,  near  the  Gold  Run 
|  road.  It  was  recently  discovered  by 
I  Mrs.  Robinson.  She  gave  a  half  inter¬ 
est  to  parties  for  the  development  of  the- 


mine — the  work  on  which  is  progressing, 
it  promises  exceedingly  well — is  most 
favorably  located — said  to  be  as  good  a 
lode  as  the  (.'ash,  and  that  is  paying  it  a 
high  comuliment. 

The  Alpine,  the  Gray  Cloud,  the  Ele¬ 
phant  and  the  Summit,  and  many  oth 
er  locations,  are  deserving  special  men¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  gladiy  accorded  if 
space  admitted. 


SATURDAY,  OCT.  4,  1873. 


BENT  COUNTY  AND  HER  TOWNS 


REMARKS  AT  LARGE. 

RAILROADS. 

With  two  great  competing  lines  of 
railroad — the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ee — com¬ 
pleted  and  terminating  within  her 
borders,  Bent  county  can  boast  of 
the  best  and  most  direct  eastern  con¬ 
nections  of  any  part  of  Colorado. 


iV/UHUj  xcvu  ixuel» 

graded,  and  the  aristocratic  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle.  Our  cattle  shows 
will  bo  the  wonder  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  tourist,  and  many  will  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west  to  sec 
with  their  eyes  what  we  now  record. 

At  the  same  time  Bent  will  beome 
a  market  or  meeting  ground  for 
buyers  and  sellers.  Buyers  whose 
business  it  is  to  ship  cattle  to  eastern 
markets,  and  stock-men,  who  wish 
to  feed  cattle  in  the  grain  districts 
of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  will 
present  themselves  at  our  doors,  and 
pay  our  stock-growers  such  remun¬ 
erative  prices  as  will  always  enable 
them  to  sell- without  leaving  the 
ranch.  This  will  open  the  door, 
also,  for  the  small  cattle  owner,  who 
can  get  the  cash  for  half  a  dozen 
head  as  readily  as  for  a. thousand. 

Bent  county  and  her  towns  will 
likely  soon  become  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  the  immense  herds  of; 
western  .Texas  and  New  Mexico,  as- 
as  well  as  of  the  wool  product  of  the' 
same  extensive  region. 

AGRICULTURE. 


PASTORAL  ADVANTAGES. 

There  has  been  no  question  but 
our  pastoral  advantages  were  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  terri¬ 
tory;  in  fact  Bent  may  be  properly 
named  the  pasture-land  of  Colorado. 
The  best  grazing  region  of  the  west 
is  embraced  in  that  portion  of  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
south  of  the  Divide  marked  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway. 

Referring  to  the  pastoral  advan¬ 
tages  of  Bent  county,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  two  great  railroad  lines 
within  her  borders,  it  occurs  to  us 
her  future  is  fraught  with  much 
promise  in  the  department  of  stock- 
raising.  It  may  be  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  homestead  settlers  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  arable  land 
will  reduce  the  number  of  cattle ; 
but  it  is  quite  likely  to  improve  the 
quality  in  greater  proportion. 

Our  illimitable  table-lands  abound 
with  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  up- 
wnich  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  sub¬ 
sist  and  grow  fat  the  }'ear  round, 
these  will  remain  open  for  many 
years  to  come.  While  the  aridity  of 
the  climate  necessitates  irrigation  by 
.the  farmer,  it  preserves  the  grasses 
for  the  stock-grower,  and  wo  have 
verified  that  trite  saying,  “  ’tis  an  ill 
.wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 

On  these  plains,  trod  successively 
by  buffalo  innumerable,  and  the 
broad-horned  Texan  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  w.e  may  henceforth  see  the 

L*  t  imki  rm.v «*.  *».  .. — 


Though  there  is  some  upland 
which  it  would  seem  can  never  be  ~ 
made  available  for  agricultural 
purposes,  there  is  an  abundance . 
which,  being  irrigated,  will  grow  all 
the  staple  crops  bountifully.  Many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  within 
but  a  few  years  irrigation  may  be 
dispensed  with,  at  least  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands.  No  dcubt  exists  but  ag¬ 
riculture,  even  with  the  cost  of  irri¬ 
gation,  can  he  made  immensely  prof¬ 
itable.  The  soil  is  well  aefapted  to 
wheat,  oats,  root  crops,  garden  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  tree-growing.  Grapes 
will  clo  especially  wrell.  Eorest  trees 
can  he  easily  grown,  and  will  have,  a 
wonderful  effect  in  enhancing  tl  e 
value  of  land,  the  beauty  of  tt 
scenory,  the  comfort  of  homc3,  au 
improvement  of  the  the  climate. 

AS  TO  HEALTH. 

If  not  a  well  known  it  is  at  least 
a  well  advertised  fact,  that  the  clim¬ 
ate  of  Colorado  not  only  vies  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  stands  immeasurably  higher  as  a 
sanitary  resort  than  any  other  spot 
on  the  American  continent.  With 
its  pure,  dry,  and  invigorating  at- 
'  mosphere,.  its  exceptional  moisture, 
refreshing  breezes  during  the  day, 
and  delightfully  cool  nights,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  requisites  to  recuperate 
atonic  or  debilitated  conditions. 

But  it  must  not  he  supposed_for 


pTirts  of  tli o  I.cr-  certaincd  from  Ft. 


a  morffolTf  ThaT  alt  _ 

ritory  aro  equally  well  adapted  for  found  on  aVfthe  maps*7;  - - ..  , 

.10  cure  of  the  various  diseases  to  Tjyon  must  not  bo  mistaken  for  Ft. 
n  ich  humanity  is  heir.  The  inoun-  jjy0n>  Animas  is  on  the  oppo- 

linnilfl  r'ftcrinna  J  _  „  .  ,  I  1 


Lyon,  which  is 
but  old  Ft 


v  _  ,  LJyUIJ*  -LJcto  xuiuiiwe  m  vm 

tamous  regions,  for  instance,  al-Isi(e  baIlk  of  the  river,  and  about 
toug  i  under  certain  conditions  re-  threc-fourthff'of  a  mile  distant  from 
fl  "  e*!“Ilratl”B,a"d  tonic  in-  the  Fort.  U  is  sixty  miles  distant 
n  !\c  s’  ?ro  suited  to  diseases  from  the  eastern,  and  eighty  from 
T]  ^  Uf,g8  an*.  passages."  th%  southern  boundary  line  of  the 

1  hcrefore  those  afflicted  with  con-  rr,  ritorv 

;’7tiofn> .  bronchitis  asthma,  ca-  -  °  3  * WHEN  SURVEYED. 

oJai'I  °  1 1 The  town  of  Las  Animas  was  sur- 
e  nerg  boihood .  of  the  VCyGC|  and  platted  February  1st, 


mountains,  as  not  onl#pesitivelj 
jurious  but,  to  the  ad 


sumptive,  extremely  dangerous. 

For  the  abovo  class  of  diseases  no 
section  of  the  Territory  possesses 
equal  advantages  with  Las  Animas 
and  its  environs.  It  is  easy  of  access, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  near  the  junction  of 
the  Purgatoire  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

ilts  altitude,  is  3,570  feet  above  the 
! sea  level.  It  is  already  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  eastern  invalids,  and 
when  it  becomes  better  known  will 
no  doubt  bo  the  principal  resort  for 
a  large,  intelligent  class,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  all  that  is 
said  of  the  much  vaunted  cold,  hot, 
and  multitudinous  other  springs,  by 
interested  parties. 

Mineral  waters  are  much  like  pat- 


-.  r  -  iu':  1870,  by  II.  M.  Fosdick,  for  the  Las 

a  v.anced  con-  ^njmas  Town  Company.  The  first 

building  was  erected  in  the  same 
month,  and  is  the  one  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hickman  as  a  billiard  room. 
It  was  then  used  as  a  hotel  by  Mr. 
Vandiver,  of  the  People’s  Hotel. 

During  1870,  and  up  to  last  spring, 
scarcely  twenty  buildings  were 
erected. 

The  distances  from  Las  Animas  to 
principal  points  in  the  Territory. and 
eastward  are  as  follows : 

las  animas  xo—  miles, 

Trinidad .  100 

Pueblo .  90 

Canon  City .  M3 

Colorado  Springs.. .  143. 

Pike’s  Peak..... .  147 

Denver  via  Pueblo .  217 

Central  Cit y .  254 


ent  medicines,  containing  several  in- , 
gredients  many  of  which  may  be  j 


DC 


contra-indicated,  and  consequently  jU 
more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  ^ 
a  large  majority  who  indulge  in  them. 

Bent  county  has  no  mineral  springs 
as  an  advertising  medium,  nor  does 
it  roqi^re  any,  but  has  what  is  much 
more  desirable,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  those  who  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  its  wonderfully  recuperative 
climate. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
other  parts  of  Colorado  is  applicable 
hero  without  their  objectionable 
features.  A  uniform  temperature, 
dry,  bracing .  atmosphere,  cloudless 
skies,  cool  nights,  and  good  society, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  to 
bo  enjoyed  by  invalids  resorting  to 
this  county. 

LAS  ANIMAS. 

The  town  of  Las  Animas,  county 
seat  of  Bent  county,  Colorado,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ar-  r-  ~~  —  — - m 

kansas  river  about  1200  miles  from  _  and  his  brother 
its  mouth,  and  about  one  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Purgatoire,  or  Las 
Animas  River.  The  place  being  now 
only  in  its  infancy  is  only  laid  down 
on  the  -latest  maps  of  Colorado. 

,rIhe  location  may,  however,  be  as- 


Georgetown . 270 

Greeley .  269 

Topeka,  Kans . . .  470 

Atchison,  Kans .  520 

Kansas  City  . . .  537 

St.  Louis .  819 

Chicago .  1028 

New  York . 1902 

^POPULATION. 

Its  citizens  aro  of  a  class  not  to  be 


compared  with  that  usually  found  in 
the  make-up  of  frontier  railroad 
towns.  A  considerable  portion  ol 
the  population  aro  old  residents  of 
the  territory.  The  remainder  rep¬ 
resent  perhaps  all  sections  of  our 
country,  from  New  England  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  As  instances:  We  talked 
with  a  man  the  other  dfty  from  New 
Mexico,  who  complained  that  this 
was  too  far  east  for  him ;  there’s  our 
affable  County  Clerk,  who  likes  to 
talk  of  his  former  home  in  Califor¬ 
nia;  our  Postmaster,  who  has  early 
recollections  of  Maryland;'  Hon. 
Mr.  S.,  who  dimly  remembers  Pen- 
syl  vania;  Mr.  II.,  the  attorney, 
whose  “home  sweet  home”  used  to 
bo  in  Mississippi;  Hon. T.  O.  Bogcis, 
other  John — progenitors 
of  one  of  Missouri’s  early  G-ovcrn- 
or’s — and  a  host  of  others  from 
that  same  soil ;  Norton,  estray  from 
Boston ;  J.  W.  T.,  from  away  over 
in  Vermont.  A  score  of  others  we 


might  mention,  but  these  will  serve 
as  specimens.  Altogether  the  people 
are  of  the  bona  fide  settler  order, 
rather  than  that  of  adventurers  and 
campers.  A  considerable  number  of 
families  have  located  in  town  this 
spring,  so  that  now  there  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  at  least  of  very  good  society. 
There  is  no  obstacle  to  persons 
bringing  their  families  here,  as  they 
will  find  congenial  society,  of 
intelligent,  refined,  church  going 
people,  with  Avhich  to  mingle. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

_  A  public  school  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintained  eight  months  in 
the  year,  where  children  may  receive 
instruction  in  the  main  branches  of 
an  English  education,  according  to 
the  modern  modes  of  teaching. 

The  various  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  are  represented  in  our  popula¬ 
tion.  Wo  have  met  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Method¬ 
ists,  Congregationalists,  and  Pres¬ 
byterians. 

In  o  houses  of  worship  have  yet  been 
erected.  Arrangements  are  now 
making  for  the  erection  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  church ;  the  lots  have  been  seciu’- 
ed,  also,  for  a  Methodist  church  and 
parsonage.  Religions  services  and 
a  Sunday  school  are  held  every 
Sunday  at  the  public  school  house. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  education¬ 
al  and  church  privileges  will  soon  be 

equal  to  those  of  any  county  in  the’ 
Territory.  > 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

There  are  some  features  about  the 
_  operations  oi  this  country 
which  at  once  attract  the  notice  of 
a  stranger.  It  is  the  first  point  as 
you  come  from  the  east  where  the 
adobe  is  used  in  building.  These  \ 
brick  are  a  Mexican  institution,  and 
are  made  and  mostly  laid  by  Mcxi- 
h.  of  course,  American 


as  cheapest  Ave  have.  Ncf  lime  is 
used  in  laying  up  the  walls.  Mortar 
is  simply  made  from  the  earth  on 
the  spot.  The  walls  are  plastered  oi> 
the  inside,  as  any  other  building, 
cither  with  lime  mortar  or  mud.  In 
some  cases  they  are  also  plastered 
outside,  which  gives  the  building  a 
better  appearance  and  preserves  the 
walls.  Adobes  cost  from  $6  to  $10  per 
thousand. 

‘Elat  roofs,  of  heavy  timbers,  or 
vegas,  covered  with  dirt,  take  the 
precedence  on  the  ranches.  In  town 
the  car  roof,  made  of  boards,  and 
covered  Avith  mortar  and  gravel,  is 
largely  used.  These  dirt  roofs  are 
preferred  on  the  ground  of  being 
cooler,  fire-proof,  and  impervious  to 
the  common  enemy,  dust.  General¬ 
ly,  hoAvever,  the  best  houses  have 
shingle  roofs. 

Good  stone  for  building  purposes 
abounds  Avithim  and  near  town  lim¬ 
its.  Several  stone  houses  have  been 
erected  in  Las  Animas,  and  some  of 
the  government  buildings  at  the 
Port  are  of  the  same  material. 

A  matter  of  no  small  moment  is  a 
cool,  dry,  cellar,  Avhich  may  be  had 
anywhere  in  Las  Animas. 

A  great  many  Avooden  houses 
have  been  erected  as  temporary 
structures  for  residences  or  business. 
They  are  built  in  the  box  style,  of 
undressed  native  lumber,  with  a  car 
or  shingle  roof.  Inside,  the  Avails  and 
■  ceiling  are  covered  with  canvas  or 
building  paper.  Some  of  these  build¬ 
ings  are  lined  Avith  adobes ,  plastered 
in  the  ordinary  Avay,  and  papered, 
Avhich  renders  them  cool  in  summer 
and  more  comfortable  in  Avdntor. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  building 
we  herewith  give  a  table  of  prices 
of  material  and  labor : 

MATERIAL : 

_ ,  _ 0  ,  ,  _ ,  Lumber,  native,  per  M....$ 

mechanics  do  better  Avork,  at  higher?  e?stf'A1’  per  M-...  35 

prices.  The  adobes  average  m  size 3  Nails,  per  ib . 

that  of  four  ordinary  brick,  and  are;  Lime,  per  barrel . 

sometimes  larger.  It  is  the  peculiar-!  wiiS,m edim^1nP?eL1>a^e ‘ ‘ 

ity  of  the  sou  and  climate  which  Doors,  each .  3 

renders  this  sort  of  material  avail-  )X,fli!:eJead,? i>er  .  lino 

able.  These  brick,  Avhen  dry,  arc  al¬ 
most  as  hard  as  burnt  brick.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  Carpenters,  per  uay.. 
infrequency  of  rain  serve  to  preserve  Painters,  per  yard,  2  coats, 
the  walls  from  crumbling  or  wash-  as?nry>  adobe,  per  1000. . 
ing.  Wo  have  accounts  of  adobe 
walls  in  Neiv  Mexico  which  have 
stood  three  hundred  years. 

As  Mexican  labor  is  cheap,  adobes  t  "ty  £ase  j  .  _7  „„„ 

are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  £,os.,  .  san(a  merely  the  hauling, 
they  make  the  bss.t  bnildimr.  as  Avell  stone  costs  the  price  of 


‘building 


cans,  thong*., 


.00 


.11  @ 


.50 


$-10.00 
@  50,00 
7.50 


Oil,  per  gallon. 
Putty,  per  lb.. 


2.00  @  2 


LABOR . 
day. 


.15 

3.00 

.18 

2.50 

0.00 

5.00 

9.25 

.15 


$ 


stone,  per  perch.. 

Hauling,  per  day. . 

Plastering,  per  yard....'.'.'.-' 

Laborers  per  day . $  1.50  @ 

In  case  lime  mortar  is  used, 


4.00 

.35 

6.00 

1.25 

5.00 

.30 

2.00 

the 


quarrying  and  hauling.  Water  is 
omitted  in  the  scale  above,  but  may 
be  obtained  at  about  25  cents  per 
barrel. 

RENTS. 

Dwelling  houses,  may  be  rented 
in  Las  Animas  at  from  610  to  625 
per  month.  A  house  of  say  two 
small  rooms  will  cost  from  610  to 
620.  This  does  not  include  water, 
which  as  yet  is  only  obtained  from 
the  river.  Business  houses  range' 
from  625  to  650  per  month.  For 
For  other  expenses  of  living,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  market  report  which  appears 
in  this  paper,  a  critical  examination 
of  which  will  show  our  prices  to  be 
lower  than  those  of  any  other  point, 
not  even  excepting  Denver. 

WEST  LAS  ANIMAS. 

This  the  name  of  the  prospective 
town  to  be  made  at  the  terminus  oil 
the  Kansas  Pacific  branch  road  in  this 
county.  Its  site  .  is  four  miles  due3 
west  of  Las  Animas,  and  a  little  over- 
two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the?. 
Las  Animas  river.  Large  commis¬ 
sion  houses  are  located  there  for  the? 
immense  business  coming  hither1 
from  New  Mexico.  The  Southern? 
Overland  Mail  Coaches  will  run3 
from  that  point  south,  east,  andr 
west.  ] 

Our  foregoing  remarks  as  to  build-3 
ing  operations,  population,  society,'? 
etc.,  of  Las  Animas,  will  of  course3 
apply  with  equal  propriety  toi 
— West  Las  Animas.  Wo  shall 
from  time  to  time  speak  further  of; 
the  growth  of  this  place. 

GRANADA 

Is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Arkansas,  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  Kansas  line.  Though  laid 
i  out  but  a  few  months  since,  it  has 


CLIMBING  PIKE’S  PEAK. 


BY  REV.  H.  C.  HOVEY. 

In  crossing  the  interminable  plains 
that  he  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Missouri  River,  one  is  startled 
by  bearing  some  fellow-traveler  say, 
“There  is  Pike’s  Peak!”  The  passen¬ 
gers  gaze  eagerly  toward  the  western 
horizon,  and  there,  far  away,  like  an 
^indistinct  blue  cloud,  is  »  a"9W-caoned 


peak,  whose  distance  from  the  observ¬ 
ers  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  it 
is  substantial,  built  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  wrapped  up  in  great  forests, 
and  dreadful  with  measureless  chasms 
and  frowning  cliffs.  Drawing  nearer 
to  the  mountains,  one  summit  after  an¬ 
other  comes  into  view,  until  they  fill 
the  range  of  vision  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  yet  the  first  view  of  this 
wonderful  chain  is  always  of  Pike’s 
Peak. 

This  eminence  is  separated  from  its 
sisterhood  of  the  Snowy  Range  by  a 
succession  of  foot-hills.  It  seems  to 
stand  alone,  for  although  what  are 
called  “foot-hills”  inclose  deep  gorges, 
or  canons,  and  are  rich  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery,  they  are  diminutive  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tall  Peak  that  stands 
sentinel  over  their  valleys  and  parks, 
lakes  and  cascades. 

From  Denver  one  may  go  by  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  to  Colorado 
Springs,  or  he  may  do  as  our  party 
did,  go  by  wagon,  camping  out  at 
night,  and  often  turning  aside  by  day 
to  visit  objects  of  interest  along  the  | 
road.  Many  a  village  of  prairie-dogs, 
is  invaded,  the  snipe  and  plover; 
abound,  and  now  and  then  an  antelope; 
tempts  us  to  drop  the  reins  and  seized 
the  rifle.  Crossing  the  “Divide”  be- » 
tween  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte  i 
and  Arkansas  Rivers,  we  soon  approach? 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock--, 
formations  in  the  world.  Monument  7 
Park  is  full  of  tall  pillars,  furnished] 
by  nature  with  base  and  capital,  and  as , 
smoothly  turned  as  if  fashioned  by  the  “ 
sculptor’s  hand.  The  well-worn  road 
leads  on  by  Glen  Eyrie,  with  its  en¬ 
chanting  scenery  and  eagles’  nests,  and  1 
through  the  famous  Garden  of  the  ? 
Gods,  with  its  high,  cave-pierced  walls  \ 
of  red  and  gray  sandstone,  and  singu- 1 
lar  semblances  of  sphynxes,  dragons 
and  heathen  idols.  We  pass  the 
mouths  of  various  canons,  and  the  2 
bubbling  waters  of  healing  springs, 3 
until  at  length  we  pitch  our  tent  at  the 
base  of  Pike’s  Peak.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  twelve  miles  from  Manitou  Springs  t 


to  the  top.  The  setting  sun  throws  a  1 
trailing  robe  of  splendor  around  the  ] 
dark,  dome-like  summit,  and  long  f 
spurs,  and  surrounding  hills  which  c 
would  be  great  mountains  themselves  \ 
were  it  not  for  the  dazzling  glory  of  ] 
their  snow-clad  neighbor.  The  first  ] 
morning  after  our  arrival  the  skies  ( 
threatened  rain,  and  finding  no  com-  ] 
panions  for  the  trip,  the  writer  started  j 
alone,  and  on  foot,  without  by  any  t 
means  a  full  realization  of  what  a  task  1 
it  is  to  climb  a  steep  mountain  14,336  ] 
‘feet  high!  A  roll  of  blankets  and  % 
three  days’  provisions  insured  shelter  \ 
and  sustenance  ;  while  a  light  gun  and  ; 
a  supply  of  ammunition  was  a  safe-  i 
guard  against  various  ills,  real  and  im-  j 
aginary.  The  old  Indian  trail  leads  i 
up  Engleman’s  Canon,  and  is  rarely  i 
followed.  The  new  Government  trail 
is  not  quite  finished.  And  so  I  follow¬ 
ed  the  path  “blazed”  out  by  the  Color¬ 
ado  Springs  Company.  It  leads  up  a  ; 
dry  torrent-bed,  and  over  the  crest  of 
a  bowlder-covered  ridge,  and  then 
along  the  edge  of  a  deep  valley,  zig¬ 
zagging  among  the  huge  rocks  and  - 
moss-grown  pine-trees.  Some  of  these  = 
bowlders  are  immense  and  are  hurled 
together  as  if  by  the  caprice  of  Al-  ■ 
mighty  power.  One  instance  is  espe-  ’’ 
cially  noticeable:  three  bowlders,  each  * 
fifty  feet  through,  lie  side  by  side  ;  a  ; 
fourth  has  fallen  on  them  and  is  split  ; 
exactly  in  halves,  and  thus  they  have  ; 
reposed  for  thousands  of  years  until 
moss  has  grown  over  them,  and  vines 
twined  around  them,  and  huge  trees 
overshadowed  them. 

Seven  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
Peak  one  reaches  the  Half-way  House  ;  -j 
a  log-cabin,  without  plastering  or  floor,  - 
and  with  very  limited  accommodations,  = 
where  lodging  is  furnished  at  a  dollar  $: 
a  night  and  food  at  a  dollar  a  meal !  1 
Stopping  but  a  moment  to  chat  with  ~ 
the  young  man  in  charge,  I  receive 
with  a  smile  his  warning  against  a J 
night  storm,  and  press  on.  Two  storms  hj 
have  already  passed  over  finding  me  ~ 
safely  ensconced  in  clefts  in  the  rocks. 
After  an  hour’s  further  climbing,  “tim¬ 


berline”  is  reached  at  the  height  of 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pines, 
firs  and  aspens  give  place  to  stunted 
cedars  that  hug  the  rugged  rocks  as  if 
to  guard  themselves  against  tempest 
blasts.  A  little  higher  up  even  these 
humble  representatives  of  the  forest 
disappear,  and  nothing  meets  the  eye 
but  a  chaos  of  rocks  piled  up  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  more,  into  the  sky.  At 
tin  jerline  I  construct  a  booth  of  thick 
boughs  of  the  silver  fir-tree,  kindle  a 
huge  fire,  cook  a  tempting  supper  and 
after  singing  “My  faith  looks  up  to 
thee,”  and  one  or  two  other  hymns,  and 
reading  the  15th  chapter  of  John,  by 
the  firelight,  I  lie  down  for  peaceful 
repose.  The  solitude  was  utter,  and 
the  silence  oppressive.  By  and  by 
the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  It 
thundered  and  lightened.  My  leafy 
bower  was  poor  protection.  The  blazing 
fire  was  put  out.  Amid  darkness  and 
storm,  humbled  and  drenched,  I  gather¬ 
ed  up  my  blankets  and  sought  the  Half¬ 
way  House  !  Lost  the  trail !  Wan- 
!  dered  about  amid  roaring  torrents,  fall- 
1  en  logs  and  shin-breaking  bowlders, 

=  until  in  despair  I  fired  my  gun,  which 
was  answered  from  the  Half-way  House 
by  a  beacon-light  that  led  me  safely  to 
shelter.  I  was  in  a  mood  for  moraliz¬ 
ing:  how  like  the  self-sufficient  sinner, 
who  rejects  the  refuge  proffered,  and 
chooses  to  wander  on  the  dark  moun- 
■  tains  of  sin,  until  the  storms  of  divine 
wrath  drive  him  from  his  hiding-places 
and  constrain  him  by  fear  to  seek  the  ! 
once  despised  ark  of  safety !  “The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
'  wisdom,”  though  “perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.” 

1  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  start  at  2 
1  A.  M.  and  climb  the  Peak  by  sunrise. 

But  the  writer  did  not  resume  his  line 
1  of  march  until  10  A.  M.  Passing 
j  “timberline”  the  trail  ceases  and  every 
one  goes  where  he  pleases.  Turning  to- 
-  ward  the  left,  one  presently  finds  him- 
~  self  on  the  perilous  edge  of  the  “Abyss 
=  of  Desolation,”  holding  his  breath 
while  he  looks  down  a  dizzy  precipice 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  Just  as  I 


reached  this  frightful  abyss,  a  mon¬ 
strous  black  cloud  arose,  as  if  of  set 
purpose,  and  the  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  rolled  at  my  very  leet.  As 
quickly  as  possible  a  rocky  ledge  was 
sought  from  beneath  which  the  strange 
sight  was  seen  of  a  fierce  snow-storm 
in  August.  The  flakes  fell  thick  and 
fast  till  the  ground  was  whitened.  The 
wind  howled  and  drove  the  snow  about 
in  eddies  as  it  fell  and  piled  it  up  in 
drifts  among  the  rocks.  The  storm 
was  of  brief  duration,  and  it  was  rare 
sport  afterward  to  gather  snow-ball& 
and  throw  them  around,  kindly  remem¬ 
bering  you,  gentle  reader,  meanwhile 
perspiring  in  sultry  summer  heat.  As 
the  climber  nears  the  summit  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  rarified  atmosphere  is  pain¬ 
fully  felt.  Respiration  is  labored  and 
exertion  is  exhausting.  The  pulse, 
which  had  eighty-one  beats  to  the  min¬ 
ute  at  Manitou,  and  one  hundred  at 
Half-way  House,  now  counts  up  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five;  yet  the  hands 
and  feet  are  cold.  Many  a  pilgrim  has 
abandoned  the  enterprise  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  top.  Hand  over 
hand  one  must  mount  up  those  rough 
and  dangerous  rocks,  until  the  ]  very 
object  of  the  ascent  is  forgotten  in  the 
labor  of  climbing;  and  when,  sudden¬ 
ly,  the  top  is  reached  and  you  look 
over  the  edge  of  the  “Crater”  down  an 
abyss  more  than  two  thousand  feet,  it 
takes  you  greatly  by  surprise.  -Al¬ 
most  the  first  thing  everybody  does  is 
to  roll  a  bowlder  down  the  crater. 
Away  it  goes,  leaping  and  bounding, 
until,  on  some  sharp-edged  ledge,  it  is 
dashed  into  gravel  and  so  disappears 
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from  view.  The  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak  covers  only  about  seventy  acres  ; 
and  some  hardy  speculator  has  entered 
his  claim  and  built  his  cabin  there,  al¬ 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
does  not  spend  much  of  his  time  at 
home.  The  Government  seriously  calls 
for  proposals  for  building  a  Signal 
Service  station  on  the  Peak  to  accom¬ 
modate  four  observers  who  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  science  have  consented  to 
brave  winter  tempests  amid  these  ter¬ 


rible  heights. 

How  grand  and  wide  the  view !  The 
clouds  have  rolled  away,  save  a  few 
fleecy  banks  that  cast  their  shadows  on 
the  plain.  Naught  obstructs  the  glo¬ 
rious  vision  of  mountain,  park  and  val¬ 
ley.  Immediately  around  us  are  enor¬ 
mous  blocks  of  granite,  broad  fields  of 
perpetual  snow,  rocky  buttresses,  fan¬ 
tastic  confusion  of  sharp-edged  frag¬ 
ments.  Overhead  several  eagles  are 
soaring,  seeming  to  feel  at  home  amid 
these  wild  scenes,  our  only  visible  com¬ 
panions  in  this  vast  solitude.  Seated 
on  the  crater’s  edge,  we  look  across  the 
chasm,  and-  feast  the  enraptured  eye 
with  a  very  chaos  cf  glories  —  peak 
after  peak,  range  upon  range,  Gray’s 
Peak,  Long’s  Peak,  Mt.  Lincoln, Grand 
Mountain,  and  the  whole  magnificent 
display  of  the  Snowy  Range,  the  Span¬ 
ish  Peaks,  many  a  silvery  lake,  many 
a  glittering  stream,  many  a  green  val¬ 
ley  ! 

Turning  toward  the  east  we  survey 
the  Great  Plains  watered  by  winding 
rivers — the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte, 
green  meadows,  brown  wastes,  all  shad¬ 
ing  off  into  rich  purple  distances  until 
you  seem  to  be  looking  upon  the  ocean. 
But  turning  again  toward  the  Snowy 
Range  I  saw  still  another  storm  gather¬ 
ing  there ;  it  was  hurled  across  the  skies 
toward  Pike’s  Peak.  It  swept  on,  around, 
below  me;  the  sun  shone  forth  in  his 
brightness ;  but  around  the  mountain’s 
base,  through  all  the  valleys  and  for 
hundreds  of  miles  out  on  the  plains, 
the  fury  of  the  storm  expended  its 
wrath;  canons  were  flooded, roads  were 
destroyed,  bridges  swept  away,  fields 
deluged.  It  was  said  to  be  the  most 
relentless  storm  that  had  been  witness¬ 
ed  for  three  summers.  But  on  the 
Peak  itself  all  was  calm  and  serene. 
And  He  whose  name  is  Love,  as  well 
as  Power,  cast  a  double  bow  of  prom¬ 
ise  over  the  retreating  tempest — gor¬ 
geous  rainbows  adorning  dark  clouds 
that  bad  not  yet  ceased  to  mutter 
thunders  and  shoot  forth  lightning  ! 

Gathering  a  few  crimson  flowers  that 
blossomed  on  the  verge  of  eternal 
snow,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps* 


pausing,  now  and  then  to  admire  the 
sublime  heights  bathed  in  the  rosy 
light  of  sunset. 
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Our’s  was  a  small  party — -just  large  enough 
for  pleasure  and  convenience.  Colonel  John 
M.  Woodson  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Gregory,  of  the  White  Hall,  Illinois  Nation¬ 
al  bank,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sewell,  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Illinois,  and  the  writer.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th  we  left  the  Barton  house  at  George¬ 
town,  and  in  time  for  an  excellent  supper  we 
reached  the  “Cabin,”  kept  by  Mrs.  Lane. 
This  house  is  on  the  road  from  Georgetown 
to  the  peak,  and  is  about  four  miles  from  the 
summit  of  the  latter.  At  2:30  a.  m.  of  the 
21st  we  were  in  our  saddles — except  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ell  who,  through  indisposition,  was  unable 
to  accompany  us  further — and  on  our  way  to 
the  peak.  A  heavy  snow  had  fallen  the  pre¬ 
vious  night.,  and  the  narrow,  winding  trail 
was  in  many  places  so  covered  as  to  be  in' 
distinguishable,  and  but  for  our  guide,  the 
genial  Mr.  John  Lane,  we  should  have 
failed  to  find  the  way.  Often  we  were 
n  fresh  snow  so  deep  as  to  sink  our  horses 
above  their  knees.  The  gusts  of  wind  from 
the  northwest  would  frequently  lift  the  snow 
from  the  mountain  side  and  dash  it  into  our 
frees  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  a  halt — 
horse  and  rider  being  both  blinded.  When 
near  the  summit  we  were  advised  by  our 
guide  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses,  which 
order  was  promptly  obeyed,  involving  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  wading  through 
snow-drifts  of  sufficient  depth  to  conceal  the 
propellers  even  of  Colonel  Woodson.  All 
of  this  exposure  to  snow,  to  cold  and  to 
danger;  all  of  this  hard  toil  was  endured  for 
the  sake  of  a  sunrise  scene  from  the  top  of 
Grey’s  Peak.  Were  we  compensated  ?  Yes, 
more  !  We  reached  the  summit  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  sunrise,  and  seated  ourselves  in 
a  group  with  the  snow  for  cushions  to  the  io 
rocks,  and  wrapping  ourselves  together  in  >0 
shawls  and  blankets  with  our  fac  s 
to  the  east  to  calmly  await  then?. 


diurnal  advent  of  his  majesty — King  Sol.co 
To  endeavor  a  description  of  the  scene  from  .. 
this  great  elevation,  brings  one  to  a  painful02 
realization  of  the  poverty  of  his  language. 99 
The  soul  is  filled  to  all  fullr.ess  with  a  sub 
lime  delight,  to  the  expression  of  which  33 
words  are  wholly  inadequate.  From  each  of  00 
the  party  came  forth  the  spontaneous  accla¬ 
mations,  “sublime,”  “gorgeous,”  “infinite 
grandeur,”  “inexpressible  beauty,”  then  our 
souls  would  limp  back  saddened  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  these  words  are  without  suffi¬ 
cient  wealth  for  the  occasion.  But  what  was 
this  rapturous  scene?  At  first  view, dim  light 
of  approaching  day  draped  the  surrounding 
mountain  heights  in  solemu  indistinctive- 
ness.  A  few  dark  clouds  hung  about  the 
eastern  horizon,  like  11  owning  embattlemeuts, 
and  created  m  our  minds  the  unpleasant  ap¬ 
prehension  that  all'Df  our  trouble  was  for 
nought;  but  the  sequel  was  a  triumphant 


dissipation  of  all  such~gloomjrfo7ebodings. 

As  daylight  drew  nearer  we  could 
see  beyond  the  clouds,  and  oh,  what 
a  scene !  The  airy  space  above  the 
wide  extended  plains  was  to  our  eyes  a  great 
s  a  of  liquid  silver;  the  dispersing  clouds 
were  soon  transformed  into  beautiful  forest- 
clad  islands — now  clouds  are  fringed  with  A 
gold  and  in  their  charming  beauty  become 
to  us  the  inspiring  harbingers  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  monarch.  This  dissolving  view 
now  presents  the  clouds  to  us  as  a  western 
coast  to  the  silvery  sea,  and  this  coast,  di 
vided  by  a  meandering  river  of  celestial  fire. 
From  this  sceuce  of  beauty  and  glory  we 
turn  our  vision  on  to  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  just  when  each  can  be  distinctly  out¬ 
lined  in  the  merging  twilight.  To  appreci¬ 
ate  such  a  view  of  the  mountains  one  must 
have  have  his  own  optics  upon  them,  for 
such  sublimity  can  not  be  transferred  by  the 
pen  or  pencil  of  genius — God  can  not  be  im¬ 
itated  !  Again  we  turn  our  eyes  eastward, 
aud  apparently  very  near  us,  and  between  us 
and  the  wider  extended  si  I  very  sea  which  has 
become  more  distinct  and  soft — was  a  flame 
of  glory  such  as  might  light  up  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  angels.  Now  with  awful  expecta¬ 
tion  and  speechless  intentuess  we  watch  for 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  We  are  very  cold, 
but  mind  for  the  moment  rises  superior  to 
its  physical  habitation  and  dwells  in  medi¬ 
tative  obliviovsness  to  pain.  Lo,  He  comes  !  [ 
The  sight  is  glorious;  not  a  thing  in  the 
distance,  but  a  sphere  of  fire  at  our  feet  ; 
far  beyond  lie  the  cloud  and  the  atmospher¬ 
ic  sea,  all  newly  tinged  with  full  robed  light- 
Higher  and  higher  rises  the  burning  sphere, 
draping  the  vast  region  of  mountain  and 
peak,  valley  and  river  in  a  halo  of  new 
born  beauty.  We  look  down  upon  snow- 
clad  heights  which  seem  to  bow  in  confessed 
submission,  to  our  royal  host.  We  have 
a  fine  view  of  Pike’s  Peak,  Long’s 
Peak,  aud  Mouut  Lincoln  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  as  they  stand  in  silent  grandeur g  ^ 
to  contest  for  the  houor  of  greatest  height. >7  20 
To  the  west  of  us  we  behold  a  dark  cloud- a  75 
like  mountain  which  at  first  view  challenges-0  49 
our  powers  of  iutei  pietation,  but  at  last  our05  91 
guide  coufirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  is;jG  49 
the  shadow  of  Gray’s  Peak.  A  shadow  iti- 
not  ordinarily  a  great  thing,  but  this  moun  * 
tain  resting  in-  airy  space,  with  only  an  at  ' 
inospheric  foundation,  was  infinitely  grand 
Having  feasted  the  eye  and  filled  the  soulJg5  gjj 
we  began  the  descent  of  this  famous  heightgia  so 
and  though  cold  aud  wearing  ice-berg  whisk232  71 
ers,  it  was  with  uu willing  steps  that  we  let707  15 
this  glory-clad  region,  to  wend  our  way  baefej'o  99 
through  canon  and  mines  to  seek  the  generv-j  gjj 
ous  hospitality  of  Colonel  Mc.Vlassar,  the03  32 
new  and  popular  proprietor  of  the  Americad°4  01 
house.  Y  .  „  ’33  59 
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CHALK  CREEK. 


An  Interesting  Mumifuin  Region  — 
The  Weather— Wanting  amt  Fish, 
ing— Sources  of  the  Creek  ami  the 
South  Arkansas — A  Branch  of  the 
Hayden  Party— Hot  Springs,  Etc. 
Etc. 


[Special  correspondence  of  the  News.] 
Chalk  Cheek,  September  20.— Perhaps 
you  remember  in  a  communication  to  the 
News,  last  October,  my  description  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  this  locality  and  my 

statement  in  regard  to  its  charming  climate _ 

these  two  considerations  brought  me  back 
again  this  summer.  Last  winter  but  little 
snow  fell  here  and  it  has  been  a  dry  season, 
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consequently  all  the  more  healthy  and  com- 
I  fortable  for  invalids.  A  few  days  ago,  in 
company  with  friend  M.f  I  visited  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Chalk  creek,  separated  only  by  a 
low  divide  from  the  South  Arkansas.  Al¬ 
though  obliged  to  cut  a  trail  much  of  the 
way  up  the  cafions,  we  were  amply  rewarded 
for  our  trouble.  The  above  streams  have 
their  sources  out  of  lakes  at  the  head  of  their 
I  Respective  canons,  and  what  seems  strange 
in  two  of  these  lakes,  nearly  if  not  at  tim¬ 
ber  line,  we  found  trout  in  great  abundance. 
In  conversation  with  Dr.  Wright  an  hour 
ago,  he  informed  us  that  two  of  his  friends 
came  down  yesterday  and  brought  with 
them  nearly  one  hundred  weight  of  fish, 
the  result  of  our  day’s  sport.  We  killed 
several  deer  and  mountain  sheep,  and  had  a 
lively  brush  w.th  a  large  black  bear  that 
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we  wounded  severely,  but  the  cowardly 
brute  got  into  the  timber  at  last  and  proba¬ 
bly  lives  to  fight  again  another  day.  Going  [ 
up  the  south  fork  of  Chalk  creek,  which  < 
opens  out  into  a  beautiful  meadow  skirted  ( 
i  with  timber,  we  noticed  the  remains  of  two 
Indian  villages,  long  since  deserted ;  and  - 
following  our  old,  weli-woru  trail,  we  came  ; 
to  a  pass  over  the  divide  so  easy  to  cross  that 
our  horses  cantered  along  as  though  on  level 
ground.  Between  Chalk  creek  and  the  Ar-  “ 

kausas  we  discovered  several  galena  lodes, 
the  ore  from  which  we  had  assayed  and 
found  it  rich  in  silver.  Already  many  claims 
have  been  staked  by  different  parties,  and 
ere  Jong  we  prophecy  a  mining  district  will  — 
be  developed  equal  in  importance  to  any 
other  in  Colorado.  While  camped  just  this  F 
side  of  the  divide  one  evening  we  had  a 
pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  . 
his  party  of  tne  Havdeu  expedi¬ 

tion,  who  had  just  came  over  the  > 
Divide  and  had  recently  visited  the  Ute 
[  agency,  some  sixty  miles  distant.  They  left  ■ 
us  early  the  next  morning  and  passed  down 
the  creek  on  their  scientific  way  to  Pike’s  ( 
i  peak,  intending  to  reach  Denver  about  the 
first  ol  October.  The  hot  springs  below  us 
on  the  creek  have  had  but  few  visitors  this  ’ 
season,  as  there  are  as  yet  no  accommodations  > 
for  strangers,  and  mountain  rats  and  bull 
suake3  have  held  high  carnival  in  their 
(avoiite  abode.  Is  it  not  strange  in  this  high 
altitude  that  snakes  should  be  found  (twenty 
or  more  of  which  our  party  have  killed;, 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  length  ?  It  is  said 
their  bite  is  not  poisonous,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  is  not,  as  our  dog  Jack 
pitched  into  a  six  f  oter  the  other  day,  and  i 
before  he  could  kill  the  reptile  was  bitten  iu  = 
several  places  so  as  to  draw  blood ;  but  ap¬ 
parently  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the 
wounds.  And  here  1  may  as  well  give  you 
the  experience  of  Barney  McQuade  who  ) 
owns  a  ranch  some  five  miles  away.  Barney 
was  troubled  with  the  heart  or  liver, 
or  some  other  complaint,  and  with  his 
wife  and  children  came  to  pass  a  week  in 
the  old  cabin  at  the  hot  springs,  iu  hopes 
bathing  would  cure  all  his  iils.  I  saw 
Barney  when  he  came  in  and  passing  the  _ 
cabin  two  days  later  found  it  deserted,  while  i 
a  dead  bull  snake  nung  beside  the  open  = 
door  some  five  or  six  feet  long.  Riding  on  a 
short  distance,  I  overtook  Barney  and  his 
family  iu  a  wagon  aud  ascertained  they  were 
on  their  way  home.  “What!  cured  so  quick, 
Barney  ?”  1  asked.  “Be  jabers,  cured  I  am  \ 
My  mother’s  sou  coy  Id  stand  mice 


ami  squirrels  ana  mountain  rats,  ana  uegrrr*  r 
ry  even  dirty  skunks — for  one  came  into  the 
cabin  early  this  morning — but,  Holy  Saiut 
Patrick  !  when  it  came  to  haying  a  vaga 
bond  viper  of  a  bull  snake  six  feet  long  stick 
bis  tail  through  the  roof  aud  try  to  stir  the 
sugar  in  my  colfee  with  it,  instead  of  being 
decent  aud  using  a  spoon — too  much  was  it 
for  my  stomach.  I  took  off  my  jacket — took 
bis  life,  aud  bad  luck  to  the  man  who  will 
keep  such  vile  company.” 

E.  W.  Keyes. 

SOUmtVESi'EltS  COLORADO. 


From  Denver  to  tli«  Itto  Orantle.— 
Lmnn  oml  Del  Norte.— Rlvitl  Towns 
— Tlie  Kiver  and  tlie  Scenery  along 
It— An  Interesting  J.etter. 
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[Special  correspondence  to  the  News.J 
San  Juan  Mines,  Animas  District 
Colorado,  September  8th,  1873. — You  will 
remember  1  bid  you  farewell  ou  the  19th  of 
July,  on  my  departure  for  this  uew  Eldorado 
of  fabulous  wealth,  that  is  just  now  claiming 
so  much  attention  from  the  adventurer  and 
speculator;  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  with  me  my  all,  and  casting  my 
lot  with  the  fortunes  of  this  section  of  our 
territory.  At  Colorado  Springs  I  joined  the 
rest  of  my  party,  which  consists  of  nine  men 
and  one  lady.  Our  train  was  composed  of  [3 
three  wagons  and  one  buggy,  (with  the  neces¬ 
sary  horse  and  mule  attachments,)  the  former 
heavily  freighted  with  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  our  new  enterprise.  We  left  the 
Springs  July  23d,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  journey  August  21st,  making  a  tedious 
journey  of  twenty-nine  days,  and  over  one  of 
the  roughest  roads  it  ever  was  mortal  man’s 
lot  to  haul  a  wagon — the  country  over  which 
we  passed  was  the  most  interesting  and  diver¬ 
sified  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  travel.  Our 
route  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Del  Norte 
was  via  Ute  Pass,  South  Park,  Salt  Works, 
Trout  Creek  Cafion,  Poncha  Pass,  and  down 
the  Saa  Luis  Valley,  distance  by  this  route 
to  Del  Norte,  210  miles,  fair  roads,  with  good 
water  and  feed  for  animals.  South  Park, 
where  we  cross  it,  seems  to  be  a  desert  waste 
— a  scope  of  country  utterly  worthless,  and 
it  would  seem  it  never  could  be  reclaimed. 
Just  after  leaving  the  park,  we  cross 
the  South  Platte.  Here  is  afforded  fine 
trouting,  if  the  traveler  has  the  time,  and  au 
appetite  that  way,  and  he  need  not  miss  a 
single  meal  between  here  an  the  Del  Norte 
without  a  dish  of  the  speckled  beauties,  if  he 
be  a  successful  angler.  We  merely  made  a 
halt  at  Loma,  and  then  moved  over  to  Del 
Norte,  which  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  just  above  Loma,  aud  some  mile  or 
mile  and  a  half  on  our  road  to  the  mines. 
As  the  praises  of  these  town  have  been  sang 
before,  aud  as  it  is  not  my  province  to  writ^  1 
up  any  particular  place,  1  shall  mention 
these  places  as  I  find  them.  The  two  places 
are  antagonistic  to  each  others  interests. 
Uel  Norte  seems  to  take  prestage  over  Loma 
iu  location  aud  enterprise;  it  already  has 
**  |  dulgeti  iu  our  nrti  1 
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several  additions,  and  they  do  say  another 
might  be  made;  doubtless  neither  place 
would  l'aciuate  a  city-bred  gentleman  by 
their  general  appearance,  which  is  very 
much  “doby  though  a  few  of  the  more  en¬ 
terprising  citizens  have  aspired  to  a  house 
built  of  logs  and  a  sawed  board  roof,  (the 
roof  is  a  luxury  only  the  more  enterprising 
can  enjoy,  the  more  humble  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  poles  covered  with  dirt).  Yet, 
like  all  fresh  towns  near  a  new  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  they  drive  a  thriving  business  in  cheap 
merchandise  at  fabulous  prices.  Each  town 
has  organized  a  compauy  and  are  building  a 
toll-road  on  either  side  of  the  river,  which 
v  ill  be  completed  as  far  as  Antelope  park 
this  fall,  with  the  it  tendon  of  pushing  them 
through  to  the  mines  another  season,  if  the 
anticipated  treaty  be  consutnated  with  the 
ludians  for  their  reservation. 

Our  road  from  Del  Norte  lay  direct¬ 
ly  up  the  Rio  Grande ;  it  is  but 
very  little  traveled  with  wagons,  there 
having  passed  up  only  ten  with  loads  before 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  fording  pf  the 
&  river  the  road  is  very  good  to  Antelope  park, 
>n»bout  fifty  miles  above  Del  Norte,  in  this 
distance  we  make  seventeen  crossings  of  the 
river,  and  between  the  park  and  the  top  of 
the  range  forty  more.  Antelope  Park  is 
-psome  sixty  miles  from  the  mines — it  is  a 
Sibeautiful  little  park  containing  about  5,000 
Tacres,  splendidly  adapted  to  stock  growing. 
Although  it  is  on  the  reservation,  it  already 
has  one  settler,  a  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  growing  stock.  His 
is  the  nearest  raueho  to  these  mines,  and 
only  supplies  them  with  beef. 

The  river  is  deep,  very  swift  and  the  bed 
filled  with  large  boulders,  making  it  difficult 
and  somewhat  dangerous  crossing  with  load¬ 
ed  wagons ;  the  toll  roads  avoid  all  these 
crossings  to  the  park. 

The  scenery  up  the  Rio  Grande  is  mag- 
nificeutiy  grand.  I  never  saw  any  to  equal 
it;  it  inspires  the  traveler  with  interest,  over 
the  whole  route,  and  to  make  it  more  so,  he 
eas  the  finest  opportunity  for  trout  catching 
in  the  world.  I  have  never  seen  so  fine 
trout  any  where.  Our  party  caught  them 
tha'.  would  weigh  from  tour  to  five  pounds, 
and  as  fine  flavor  as  I  ever  eat,‘  they  are  so 
abundant  and  bite  the  hook  so  readily,  that 
the  angler  in  a  short  time  becomes  weary 
with  landing  them.  What  would  not  some 
of  our  eastern  friend*  give  to  enjoy  sueli 

sport  for  a  season.  I  can  say  to  them  that  a 
trip  to  the  Rio  Grande  will  amply  repay 
them  the  time  and  expense,  and  furnish  them 
with  fishing  stories  for  the  whole  winter. 

The  grade  up  the  river  is  gradual  and  even, 
with  no  abrupt  nor  precipitous  fall.  A  rail¬ 
road  might  be  built  up  the  valley  with  great 
ease,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  through  any 
other  portiou  of  the  Rocky  mountains  that 
I  know  of,  and  when  opened  it  will  be  one 
of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  territory.  In 
passing  along,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
what  a  Jovely  route  this  must  be  some  day 
for  the  pleasure  seeker;  there  is  so  much 
about  it  that  is  grand.  At  every  turn  you  ^ 
make  in  the  mountain  range  some  new 
scenery  is  presented  to  the  view,  and  it  is 
ever  changing,  never  monotonous. 

From  Auteiope  Park  to  the  top  of  the 
range  our  road  becomes  more  broken,  and 


ilesh;  it  took  us  two  days  to  make  the  last 
live  miles  before  reaching  the  summit  ot  tne 
range,  and  most  of  the  way  it  required  six 
horses  to  pull  one  wagon  aud  1,200  pounds 
freight,  aud  they  had  to  be  good  annuals  to 
pull,  or  the  load  remained  at  the  bottom  ot  | 
the  hill.  This  will  suffice  to  give  the  uni- 
tiated  soma  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered  in  bringing  machinery  into  this 
section  • 

Ou  the  very  sumr&it  of  the  great  snowy 
range  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Rio  Grande,  di¬ 
minished  to  a  mere  ribbon,  issuiug  from  be¬ 
neath  a  huge  snow  bank  and  unwinding 
down  the  eastern  slope,  marking  its  course 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Grossing  first 
over  the  summit  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  we 
,  strike  into  what  is  called  Stony  gulcn.  This 
stream  issues  from  the  mountain,  almost  di- 
{  rectiy  opposite  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  flows 
■'  in  an  opposite  direction.  We  have  now  pass¬ 
ed  the  great  snowy  range  ot  the  ^ock'^s> 
and  the  water  flows  towards  the  Pacific.  VVe 
pass  down  the  Stony  gulch  some  three  miles 
to  where  it  empties  into  Cunningham ;  in 
those  short  three  miles  we  descend  as  mucti 
as  our  asccut  on  the  opposite  side  was 
in  fifteen.  Iu  making  so  rapid  a  de¬ 
scent  it  is  necessary  to  rough  lock 
the  wheels  of  the  wagons,  and  iu  seve- 
ral  places  we  had  to  attach  rope  and  blocks 
to  the  hind  axle  and  “snub"  down  some- 
thing  after  the  old  canal  boat  style  ot  lock¬ 
ing  through.”  We  pass  down  the  Cunning¬ 
ham  about  two  aud  a  half  or  three  miles, 
aud  we  come  into  the  valley  of  the  Animas, 
about  five  miles  above  Baker’s  Park,  aud  iu 
the  midst  of  the  mineral  district  ot  the  Aui- 
mas,  commonly  called  the  San  Juan  mines, 
aud  here  I  will  leave  the  reader  until  my 
next  letter  in  which  I  will  give  some  inter¬ 
esting  particulars  in  regard  to  this  new  and 
undoubtedly  vastly  rich  country. 

San  Juan. 
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range  our  IUa U  uccumca  uuru  wium  u,  auu 
the  asceut  more  abrupt;  it  is  this  fifty  miles 
that  tries  the  patience  of  mau  and  horse-  J 


Ouray. 

Such  is  the  appellation  by  which  the  head 
chief  of  the  Ute  tribe  of  Indians  is  univer¬ 
sally  known.  The  general  translation  .  of 
the  word,  an  arrow,  Ouray  asserts  to  be  in¬ 
correct — that  it  cannot  be  translated,  and 
was  only,  as  it  were,  a  hap-hazard  name, 
given  him  by  his  mother,  the  first  syllable 
of  which  signifies  an  arrow.  Although  j 
~  born  in  Taos,  Taos  county.  Now  Mexico,  ; 
about  the  year  1834,  amid  scenes  of  civili-  | 
zation  and  comfort,  no  trace  of  anything 
but  Indian  blood  is  in  his  veins.  His  father, 
a  Tabeguache  Ute,  and  mother,  a  Hikrae 
Apache,  were  Catholics,  and  tilled  the  soil. 
When  quite  young,  Ouray  was  sent  to  school 
with  the  Mexican  boys  for  a  short  time, 
learning  nothing,  as  he  now  believes,  but 
the  alphabet.  While  living  at  Taos,  the 
noted  massacre  of  Americans  in  that  place 
by  Mexicans,  occurred.  Ouray  declares  that 
the  Utes  were  not  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  affair,  but  that  the  Apaches  were 
implicated.  About  this  time  bis  mother 
died,  and  leaving  Taos  he  went  among  the 
Utes  and  engaged  m  all  their  predatory  ex-( 
cursions  against  hostile  tribes.  Being  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  and  having  a  more  than  ordinary 
education  for  a  Ute,  and  proving  brave  with¬ 
al,  the  then  chiefs  decreed  him  a  sub-chief, 
i  VI  Ilia  "“"'■‘‘rn  laJ1 
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and  thus  at  the  ago  oTTvventy  began  hTs  el¬ 
evation  which  has  not  ceased  until  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder  was  reached,  and  he 
stands,  to-day,  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Ute  nation.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  took  his  first  wife,  who  died  about  three 
years  afterwards,  leaving  him  a  boy  and 
girl,  the  latter  soon  following  her  mother  to  _ 
the  happy  hunting  ground.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  his  marriage,  occurred  the  battle  to  ] 
to  which  Ouray  points  with  pride,  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  life.  A  band  of  thir- 
"  tv-eight  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  wan- 
sot  dering  in  the  vicinity  ©f  their  camp,  stole 
First  forty  horses  from  Colorow.  As  scon  as  the 
Thiri  Vv’as  discovered,  Ouray,  Colorow,  Na- 
wave  aud  other  braves  started  in  pursuit. — 
They  followed  the  fleeing  thirty-eight  a  day 
and  night,  when  just  at  dawn  the  hostile 
camp  was  discovered.  Lest  they  might  es- 
Sccoi  cape,  Ouray  and  his  band  passed  around  the 
Tiiirjcamp  and  stationed  themselves  in  .e  road 
Fifth  directly  in  front,  and  waited  their  arrival  on 
Sixtl:  the  open  prairie,  ten  against  thirty-eight. — 
Fi'rh  On  coming  up  they  gave  fight,  and  a  terrific 


contest  ensued.  It  was  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  Ouray  says  that  after  he  had  dis- 


First , 


charged  his  gunjie  threw  itawa 
in  with  pistol  aud  knife.  One 
dragged  a 
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y  and  went 
incident  in 

S(>co]  particular ;  Nawave  dragged  a  Cheyenne 
Thin  from  his  horse  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
Four  before  the  Cheyenne  could  get  his  weapons 
in  play,  O  uray  came  up  and  blew  his  brains 
out.  Colorow  used  the  knife  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  One  hour  told  the  story  and  found 
the  Cheyennes  fleeing,  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  eight  scalps,  the  horses  sto¬ 
len,  and  the  extra  ones  they  brought  with 
them.  Ouray  claimed  three  scalps  of  his 
own  taking,  but  in  fact  took  all  of  them  to 
his  wigwam.  The  scene  oi  this  conflict  was 
the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas,  just  be.ow 
its  juncture  with  the  Huerfano. 

"When  his  boy  was  about  four  years  of 
age,  Ouray  with  Unkatosh  and  four  other 
warriors  were  encamped  in  Platte  canon 

about  forty-eight  miles  from  Denver.  Soon 

after  daybreak  the  little  fellow  wandered 
from  camp,  and  Ouray  went  in  search  of 
him.  He  had  not  proceeded  over  half  a 
Firs'  mile  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  band 
Thir  of  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who  were 
scattered  among  the  rocks.  For  nearly  an 
hour  he  fought  them  single-handed,  until 
Unkatosh  with  the  other  braves  came  to 
his  assistance.  The  battle  lasted  until  late 
Firs'  fo  the  day,  when  the  Utes  became  masters 
Thii;  of  the  field,  hearing  away  seven  scalps ; 
Piftj  Ouray  taking  lour,  but  losing  his  only  child, 
SixtJ  was  seized  by  the  hostile  tribes.  Ibis 
captive  has  been  traced  from  place  to  place 

_ j  vintil  discovered  among  the  Che\enne3  and 

the  consequent  visit  of  Commissioner  Bru- 
not  to  that  tribe  a  few  days  since  to  obtain 
his  restoration  after  an  absence  oi  twelve 
years  from  his  fatner  and  native  oand 


w 


Ouray  did  not  remain  single  long,  for  he 
fixes  thirteen  years  as  the  period  he  has 
been  married  to  his  second  wife,  who  is 
represented  by  the  interpreter  as  a  tail, 
rather  slim  woman,  of  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  singular 
beauty  for  a  Ute.  They  have  no  children. 

Coming  down  to  1SG3  we  find  Ouray 
among  the  chiefs  sent  to  Washington  to 
treat  -  concerning  the  whole  Territory  of 
Colorado.  While  absent  on  this  mission 
his  father  died.  In  18G7  he  makes  another 
trip  in  regard  to  a  treaty,  which  secured  to 
the  white  man  Saguache  and  the  San  Luis 
valleys  and  established  the  Los  Pinos  and 
White  River  agencies.  Soon  after  thi3 
treaty,  in  1868,  an  incident  occurred  which 

shows  the  firm  friendship  Ouray  has  for  the 
pale  ta.ee.  A  band  of  Utes,  not  his  own, 
werjt  to  Canon  City,  on  a  horse'  'stealing 
excursion.  The  owners  followed  the  thieve 
to  their  camping  ground  near  Ouray’s  loca¬ 
tion  at  Saguache.  On  being  informed  of 

l  the  circumstances,  Ourav  told  them  to  pick 
0<  1 
out  their  horses  and  take  them  away,  and 

G;  with  a  few  warriors  accompanied  the  men 
to  the  place.  The  Indians  demurred  and 
drew  their  pistols  on  Ouray,  who  drew  his 
in  return,  but  they  dared  not  fire.  They 
vented  their  anger- by  killing  one  of  the  an¬ 
imals  while  being  driven  off.  The  animos¬ 
ity  thus  engendered  grew  more  fierce  r,3 
the  day  waned.  At  12  o’clock,  mid¬ 
night,  Ouray  came  to  the  houses 
of  the  dozen  settlers  then  at  Saguache  tel¬ 
ling  them  he  expected  they  would  be  at¬ 
tacked  at  dawn.  Putting  them  into  one 
;  room,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Ft. 
Garland  for  troops,  and  promised  to  be  on 
hand  with  his  200  warriors  to  help  as  best 
he  could.  True  to  the  promise,  his  lodges, 
ere  daybreak  occurred,  were  encamped 
5  about  the  house.  By  conciliatory  measures 
he  appeased  the  enraged  savages  and  dan- 
-  ger  was  averted  before  ihe  troops  arrived. 

■  By  this  means,  indeed  he  has  always  avert- 
jj  ed  trouble  with  his  men  and  has  never 
"  been  fired  at  or  had  occasion  to  shoot  a  man 
down.  Good  fortune  seems  to  follow  him, 
3  for  although  continually  at  war  with  Arap- 
1  ahoes,  Cheyennes,  Arizona  Apaches,  and 
Navajocs,  he  has  never  been  wounded,  ex- 
5  ccpt  by  a  spent  bullet  scut  by  a  Hava  joe, 
which  struck  his  foot  and  inflicted  only  a 
flesh  wound.  Such  is  the  partial  history  of 
(  Ouray  the  foremost  man  in  the  Ute  nation 
and  who  is  now  in  Denver  on  his  way,  for 
!j  the  third  time,  to  Washington,  to  treat  with 
the  Great  Father  iu  regard  to  the  San  Juan 
country.  Ouray  is  a  man  of  commanding 
and  impressive  appearance  having  a  very 
large  head  and  fratne^  He  is  5  feetGl  inch¬ 
es  high  in  his  moccasins,  weighs 215  pounds 
and  has  a  girth  of  chest  of  43  inches.  He 
never  touches  a  drop  of  whiskey  and  drinks 
very  sparingly  of  wine.  Sometime  ago,  he 


smoked  a  very  little  but  lias  quit  the  liabit'T 
entirely,  not  even  using  the  Indian  “kill i- 
einick.”  He  is  the  Government  interpreter 
in  which  position  lie  receives  a  salary  of 
$500  per  year  and  lives  in  a  dobe  house  of 
two  rooms,  built  by  the  Government  last 
summer,  and  himself  and  squaw  take  their 
meals  with  the  government  employees. 
Outside  of  this  position  and  its  perquisites, 
he  possesses  600  sheep,  which  he  he  lets  out 
to  Mexicans  on  the  shares,  60  head  of  hor¬ 
ses,  kept  near  the  post,  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
the  warriors  under  his  immediate  com¬ 
mand,  who  obey  his  very  beck  and  nod, 
number  400  and  the  chief  and  sub-chiefs 
about  40  ;  that  the  warriors  who  follow  his 
directions  and  heed  his  advice  number  in¬ 
to  the  thousands;  calling  these  things  to 
mind,  in  your  presence  is  a  man  whom 
many  a  white  man  might  justly  envy. 
With  no  more  fitting  words  can  we  close 
this  article  than  with  those  of  this  good  In¬ 
dian.  “I  mean  to  treat  every  white  man 
as  well  as  I  know  how  and  no  Ute,  no 
Apache,  no  Mexican,  no  American  can  ev¬ 
er  say  I  had  a  fight  with  an  American  or 
that  I  ever  engaged  in  an  excursion  to 
massacre  or  fight  them.  Ho  white  man  ev¬ 
er  insulted  me  and  I  have  had  no  cause  to 
offend  them.” 


EP 
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HlEltFASO  rOUKTT. 

Huerfano  county,  lying  immediately  _ 
south  of  Pueblo  county,  includes  within  j 
its  boundaries  about  sixty  miles  in 
length  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Huer¬ 
fano  river  and  the  valleys  of  its  tribu¬ 
tary  streams,  the  Cucharas  and  the 
Apache.  The  soil  of  Huerfano  county 
is  rich  ;  producing  as  high  as  seventy 
bushels  of  corn,  eighty  bushels  of  oats, 
and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown  sue-' 
cessfully;  fruit  trees  and  the  small 
fruits,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  do 
well.  While  agriculture  can  form  a 
source  of  industry  to  settlers  in  the  val-  i 
leys,  yet  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle 
will  perhaps  always  be  the  chief  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  citizens  of  this  county. 
For  this  pursuit  it  is  specially  adapted, 
and  already  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this 
county  are  among  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  prosperous  of  Southern 
Colorado — the  stock-grower’s  paradise. 
In  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mesas  reach¬ 
ing  hack  from  them  rich  pasturage  is 
found  during  the  entire  year;  duringthe 
occasional  winter  storms  the  stock  can 
be  driven  into  tire  valleys  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  good  shelter  is  found.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the cattleand  sheep 
of  this  county  will  this  year  reach  near 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Timber  is  abundant;  the  pines  upon  . 
the  mountains  and  the  pinons  of  the 
bluffs  and  hills  affording  an  almost  ex¬ 
haustless  supply.  There  are  indications 
of  excellent  coal  veins  in  several  local¬ 
ities,  but  as  yet  there  lias  been  no  at¬ 
tempt  made  at  developing  any  of  these. 
Gold  lias  been  discovered  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  portions,  along  the  small  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Huerfano  and  Cucharas ; 
rivers;  doubtless  many  valuable  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  will  in  time  be  opened 
within  the  limits  of  this  county. 

The  Cucharas  and  Huerfano  rivers 
afford  good  water-power  for  a  distance 
along  their  courses  of  at  least  fifty  miles, 
and  manufacturing  establishments 
could  enjoy  every  advantage  in  that  re¬ 
spect  that  could  be  desired. 

This  county  is  almost  entirely  em¬ 
braced  in  the  “Rio  de  Las  Animas” 
Land  Grant,  and  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  titles  to  lands  in  this  county 
has  hitherto  greatly  impeded  her  growth 
in  population  aud  wealth.  This  draw¬ 
back,  however,  exists  no  longer;  the 
Land  Grant  having  recently  been 
thrown  open  to  homestead  and  pre¬ 
emption  entries. 

The  present  population  of  the  county 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  four  thous¬ 
and.  The  principal  towns  are  Walsen- 
burg— the  county  seat, — Cucharas,  Butte 
Valley,  St.  Mary’s,  Badito,  and  Gard¬ 
iner.  The  only  church  buildings  in  the 
county  belong  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  these  are  but  two  in  number.  The 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  have  organ¬ 
izations  and  hold  services  at  private 
houses.  There  are  a  number  of  public 
schools  in  the  county,  attended  by  the 
Mexican  and  the  American  children 
alike. 

The  climate  of  Huerfano  county  is 
of  that  healthful  character  which  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  Southern  Colorado. 
For  dyspeptics  and  those  suffering  with 
pulmonary  affections  the  climate  of  this 
section  is  especially  beneficial. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  in¬ 
cludes  among  other  mountain  attrac¬ 
tions  those  well-known,  beautiful  and 
romantic  twin  mountains,  the  Spanish 
Peaks,  among  whose  canons  the 
hunter  and  fisher  find  places  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  sport. 

A  lovelier  mountain  view  could 
scarcely  be  desired  than  that  afforded 
from  a  mesa  just  north  of  where  the 
stage  road  crosses  the  Cucharas,  em¬ 
bracing  as  it  does  the  whole  winding 
course  of  the  green  valley  of  the  river 
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from  the  base  of  the  Spanish  Peak~9"to 
wnere  the  little  stream  Santa  Clara  Hows 
into  it  from  the  south.  The  enchanted 
beholder  looks  northward  to  see  the 
clear-cut  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  pure 
white  against  the  blue  sky;  from  the 
opposite  Southern  horizon  the  castle¬ 
shaped  top  of  Raton  Peak  rises  up  in 
hazy  blue— the  picture  of  one’s  dream  of 
a  “  Castle  in  Spain.”  Twenty  miles  to 
the  northwest  is  the  grand  old  Green 
Horn  mountain,  around  whose  sides  and 
over  whose  summit  rage  so  many  storms; 
auout  eighteen  miles  to  the  southwest 
are  the  Spanish  Peaks,  with  base  and 
sides  rising  up  in  one  body  of  sloping 
green,  at  and  two-thirds  of  their  lofty 
height  separating  to  form  two  peaks, 
equal  in  size  and  one  in  durability, 
while  doubly  filling  the  eyes  and  heart 
of  him  who  drinks  in  their  beauty.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  prominent  poiuts  there 
ranges  in  a  grandly  rugged  semi-circle  : 
the  foot-hills  of  distant  mountains  f 
whose  snowy  tops  are  the  lofty  peaks  for  ! 
hundreds  of  miles  of  lovely  mountain 
lands  in  the  farther  West.  The  rays  of  = 
the  setting  sun  that  cast  long  shadows 
Tliiril  eastward  from  mountains  and  hills  lead 
Fourt  us  aiso  t0  turn  in  that  direction  ;  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  little  river  and  its 
pleasant  valley  are  high  bluffs,  not  bar- 
f'con  reu  au<‘  rugged  in  appearance  as  is  too  , 
Third  often  the  case,  but  covered  with  large  • 
■Fourt  pinons  under  whose  green  leaves  irregu-  1 
larities  and  barrenness  are  ever  hidden  j_ 
from  sight;  beyond  the  bluffs,  through 
Se^on  ravines  and  valley  openings,  we  see  the  , 
Third  rolling  billows  of  the  great  meadows  ! 

I*  OllTl  ^  # 

Filth'  that  stretch  eastward  until  lost  in  the  > 
distance  of  the  way  that  leads  over  the  > 
Eight  plains  to  the  Missouri.  Not  one  view  of  > 
TVnit  such  mountain  scenes  as  this  and  others  > 
Tweif  equally  beautiful,  which  this  section  [ 
Thirt  affords,  can  satisfy  ;  again  and  again  can  t_ 
the  beholder  seek  his  places  of  observa-  s 
tion,  finding  ever  some  new  thing  to  = 
First;  please,  some  fresh  object  of  delight.  In  > 
Thhd  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  evening;  in 
fifth  storm, in  sunshine;  Winter  or  Summer—  ! 
Sixtiq  there  is  ever  a  charm  about  these  moun- 
llght  tain  views.  He  who  has  once  taken  the 
TiViti  mountains  into  his  soul,  who  has  formed 
Eleve  the  habit  of  daily  turuiug  his  eyes  west¬ 
ward  to  them,  as  they  stand  the  pictures 
of  quiet  strength  or  matchless  grandeur, 
can  never  lose  them  again  nor  allow 
anything  else  to  take  the  place  of  them. 

I"  We  have  turned  from  the  prosaic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  began.  There  could 
be  no  better  illustration  of  the  change  in 
our  feelings  during  a  few  days  spent  in 


We  went  there  in  a  prosaic  mood.  Huer¬ 
fano  county  is  a  good  pastoral  region  ;  it 
has  cattle,  sheep,  horses  ;  it  is  a  putce 
where  men  make  money  by  raising 
stock;  in  fact,  a  great  pasture.  In  all 
that  there  may  be  profit,  but  what  of 
pleasure?  We  found  that  besides  flocks 
and  pastures  she  has  much  to  charm  the 
eyes  of  those  less  practical.  We  came 
away  without  seeing  the  half  of  what 
we  wanted  to  see  of  the  great,  rich  pas¬ 
toral  lands;  to  say  nothing  of  what  we 
did  not  see  in  those  mountains  whose 
cafioijs  are  unexplored  by  us,  whose  val¬ 
leys  are  unknown  lands,  but  whose 
i|  outward  appearance  has  the  wonderful 
freshness  and  the  lasting  beauty  of  a 
poem  such  as  nature  alone  can  write  up¬ 
on  the  heart. 


ILotter  from  Hot  Sjjrisjgs. 

IIot  Strings  Sept  24th. 

Editor  Mining  Life  ;  <Si>\ — The 
renwirk  is  often  heard  that  the 
coumry  is  devoid  of  objects  t>f  in¬ 
terest  and-  is  lucking  in  pitcures-  j 
quo  mid  romantic  sealery.  Tlmse  ! 
in  marks  ore  only  made  by  those  i 
who  have  not  scon  nnv  more  of  the  ! 
country  than  the  hurried  view  off 
eretf  from  the  inside  of  a  mach. 
There  nn>  many  places  of  rare  h  an 
ty  and  picturesqti'  Siicss  that  leave 
an  impression  <  n  tbe  mind  that  time 
cannot  efface  :  no  distance  distroy. 
in  tbe  valley  west  of  the  Il<>r 
SpriBgs,  Twenty  six  miles  from  Sil¬ 
ver  City,  nnd  at  tbe  foot  of  Bound 
Table  Mountain  rises  tbe  City  nfi 
Rooks,  whose  massive  structures 
and  simple  grandutr  would  gratify 
j  the  most  esthetic  taste.  Its  gm-ml 
masses  bathed  in  the  softest  sun 
light  requires  no  great  sketch  of 
the  fancy  to  cloth  all  in  the.  l’O 
j  mance  light  of  mdeival  times,  In 
!  the  gloaming,  midst  those  old  grey 
|  rocks  ;  their  cold  shadows:  the 
j  crimson  golden  sky;  the  magically 
j  lit  earth  and  empurpled  objects-; 
with  tjiC  soft  grass  and  odorous 
flowers  waving  and  trembling  in  uni 
son  with  theemotions  of  the  soul  the 
senses  sink  into  a  flood  of  rap¬ 
ture.  No  wish  hut  that  of  'jest 
finds  place  in  the  breast  and  a*  the 
purple  shores"  of  the  Isles  ot  the 
Blest  appear  in  the  has  y  crimson 
clouds  on  the  horizon— those  Isles 
where  there  is  everlasting  rest, 
these  words  come  to  the  heart, “011 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest.”  From  these  bright  shores 
comes  strains  as  sweet  and  sad  as 
the  harmonies  that  float  from  the 
shell  lined  coast*  of  memory. 
In  tbe  mottled  sky’as  throngs  of  the 
past  we  view  them  and  with  intense 
longing  stretch  out  our  arms  to  cm 


II  the  country  we  have  been  writing  about,  j  brace  them,  yeaming-tb  converse 


ol  the  mysterious  past  in  which 
those  rock’s  arose,  and  Gf  that  to  us 
unexplored  shore,  beheld  in  the  il¬ 
limitable  distance.-  While  from 
domed  rock  and  petrified  bnlda- 
chine  n  murmur  arises  as  of  the 
night  hymn  of  praise  which  in  the 
fa fling,  deepning,  darkness  falls  on 
the  car  like  the  trill  of  a  flute.  A.- 
gain  the  arms  are  outstreched  in 
a  mute  agony  of  longing',  to  fall 
listless  by  the  side  when  the  strains 
nre  no  longer  heard.  Then  bow 
heavy  the  heart  ;  how  dreary  the 
lonliness  ;  the  liquid  trembling 
stars  cannot  ease  the  dumb  aching 
a‘’-ony;  the  silence  is  pregnant  with 
the  calm  in  which  -‘Night  unto 
niglit.  uttereth  knowledge.” 

Slowly  and  candy  the  sences  re¬ 
turn  and  the  mind  rescovers  to  as- 
ume  the  cold  deatils  of  every  day 
life.  This  is  not  the  only  se»ic 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  our  City, 
but  time  does  not  allow  a  descrip¬ 


tion  of-  them. 


That  thou,  the  sainted  bride  of  Heavon, 

For  crimes  too  dark  to  tell. 

Entombed  within  a  rocky  form 
For  ages  thou  shonldst  dwell. 

Thy  guilty  soul  should  know  no  rest, 

No  sainted  one  from  ’mnngst  the  blest 
No  angel  come  at  God’s  behest 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild. 

But  through  long  ages  yet  to  be 
Thy  only  hope  and  prayer  should  be 
Oh,  God  but  grant  me  liberty  7 
AH  else  I  will  abide. 

The  rocky'  form  is  fading  slow, 

The  summer  heats  and  winter  snows, 

The  storm  king  and  the  zephyrs  low 
TFill  wear  away  the  stone. 

And  often  yet  when  sweeps  the  storm 
Above  Saint  Rita’s  crest 
The  prayer  of  agony  is  heard 

Within  the  rock-hound  breast. 

And  many  a  mother  tells  her  child 

When  shriek  the  demons  fierce  and  wild 
They  are  laughing  at  the  hopeless  cry 
That  rends  Saint  Rita’s  breast. 

J.  W. 
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(  Written  expressly  for  Miuing  Life.  ) 

Legend  of  Santa  Rita. 


} 


[Santa  Rita  is  an  enormous  rock  re¬ 
sembling  a  kneeling,  female,  figure, 
ab°ut  lo  miles  north-east  of  Silver  it 
City,  and  from  that  distance  seems 
about  12  or  15  feet  tall,  but  is  in  real¬ 
ity  nearly  150  feet.  It  kneels  facing 
a  precipice  some  200  feet  high,  and  is 
the  most  prominent "featnre  in  the 
whole  country,  except  Cook’s  Peak. 
The  legend,  of  an  early  day,  is  that  a 
nun,  in  one  of  the  numerous  Jesuitical 
convents,  committed  an  ofifense  for 
which  she  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  her  soul  banished  to  this  rock,  to 
remain  until  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  released  it  to  join  the  blessed 
throng  of  the  redeemed. — Editor.] 

Oh,  kueeling  saint,  at  lefty  shrine, 

Carved  out  by  nature’s  haud  diviue. 

Thou  standst  a  monument  sublime 
Of  wonder  and  of  fear. 

For  underneath  that  rocky'  heart 
Thy  troubled  soul  can  ne'er  find  reBt 

’Till  time  has  wrought  the  dread  behest 
And  worn  away  the  stones. 

For  ages  yet  the  storms  that  ring 
Abhve  thy  rocky  crest 

Or  gentle  south  winds  murmoring  low 
Like  dreams  of  peaceful  rest, 

Shall  shriek  in  terror  round  thy  form 
When  darkly  howls  the  midnight  storm, 

Or  lingering  in  the  sunbeams  warm 
That  lie  upon  thy  breast. 

But  all  unheedad  is  the  storm, 

Or  gentle  south  wind  blowing  warm, 

Or  breath  of  Bowers,  or  song  of  birds 
Thy  soul  in  silence  dwells. 

For  thus  the  dread  decree  was  given 

TKueu  lightnings  flashed  athwart  the 
heavens 

The  sulphurous  forms  of  hell  were  driven 
And  sArieked  the  demons  wild, 


f  The  highest  mountain  on  the 
•  North  American  continent. 

I  Mount  St.  Elias, in  Alaska,  whose 
elevation  is  17,900  feet.  Next  to  it  j, 
come  the  volcano  of  Popocatapetl  I  59 
in  Mexico,  17,884  feet,  and  Ori-  ;> 
zaba,  also  in  Mexico,  1.7,373  feet.  j: — 
If  the  newly  discovered  peak  of  — - 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  Yellow  .  44 
Stone  region,  found  by  the  Hay  >28 
den  exploring  party,  be  really  17,- ;  >  07 
000  feet  high,  as  they  estimate,-  YU 
it  will  be  the  fourth  peak  in  e‘Ie-  ;Y5 
vation  on  the  continent  of  North 
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America,  and  the  highest  rnoun-  •>  50 
tain  in  the  United  Slates,  exclud-  !g  g! 
ing  Alaska.  Heretofore  the  high-  UY 
est  peak  in  this  eountiy  was  sup-  Aos 
posed  to  be  Big  Horn  mountain, 
which  is  elevated  13,000  feet.  ||  07 
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Southern  Colorado  iVotes. 

Gradingon  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
rai’road  below  Colorado  Spring**,  com¬ 
mences  Monday  next.  Moore  &  Garble 
will  have  forty  men  at  work,  and  Field 
&  Co.  as  many  more.  Probably  one 
hundred  men  will  be  at  work  bn  the 
grading  between  Colorado  Springs  and 
Woodbury’s  rancho,  twenty  milos  be¬ 
low,  within  tbe  next  ten  days.  All  ,is 
conjectuie  as  to  the  road’s  direction  be- 
y  md  Woodbury's.  Some  think  it  will 
inn  directly  to  the  Hardscrabble  coat 
fields  on  the  Arkansas;  others 
are  sanguine  it  will  ran  directly  down 
tbe  Fountains  to  Pueblo.  Wo  woaM 
not  be  surprised  it'  it  ran  to  both  places. 
We  have  faith  to  believe  it  is  bound  to 
run  r  ght  along.  Brains  direct  energy, 
energy  makes  money,  and  4‘  money 
makes  tbe  mare  go,”— and  railroads  too. 
We  expect  to  live  long  enough— and  that 
need  not  be  very  long  either — to  ride  by 
tbe  narrow  gauge  from  the  capitol  of 
Colorado  to  the  capital  of  Old  Mexico 
without  a  change  of  cars.  The  narrow 
gauge  seems  to  work  better  among  the 
snow  drifts  than  the  broad  gauge.  In 
one  or  two  cuts  on  the  divide  during  the 
last  storm,  from  five  -to  eight  feet  of 
snow  were  encountered  by  the  little 
iron  horse,  but  he  brushed  it  out  of  the 
way  and  went  on  as  if  it  were  but  feath¬ 
ers.  The  track  is  becoming  every  day 
more  solid,  and  our  faith  is  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  ultimate  worth  and 
practicability  of  narrow  gauge  railroads, 
not  only  for  tho  mountains  but  for  the 
plains  as  well. 

At  Colorado  City  times  are  brisk  and 
money  flies.  It  is,  in  western  parlance, 
•’a  iast  little  place.”  They  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  blessed  with  several  first- 
class  dog  fights,  but  we  wouldn't 
advise  them  to  continue  that  exhil- 
erating  exercise  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  We  think  the  place  a  little 
too  primitive  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  such  gigantic  undertakings.  Horse 
racing,  foot  racing,  a  few  rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  fights,  and  au  occasional  knock 
down  and  drag  out,  will  do  very  well  in 
their  places,  but  we  wouldn't  let  the 
dogs  fight  unless  they  wanted  to. 

The  Ei  Paso  house  has  materially 
improved  of  late;  it  is  now  conducted  by 
Powles  &  Rarlow ;  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  is  discernable  in  ail  its  depart"- 
meuts,  and  we  trust  it  will  continue  in 
well  doing.  Swisher  is  putting 


up  a  good  livery  stable.  Eight 
ox  ten  more  very  good  buildings  are  un¬ 
der  way.  McDondald,  formerly  of  the 
Broadwell  house,  Denver,  is  doing  a 
lively  goods  business.  Go  on,  Mac,  as 
you  have  begun,  make  your  fortune, 
and  when  we  are  old  help  to  ease  us 
down  to  .the  narrow  bouse.  Gehrung, 
lanes,  and  Olliers,  are  doing  a  first  class 
goods  business.  They  are  now 
reaping  their  greenback  harvest, 
Charles  Auebinvale  is  doing  a 
thriving  business  with  his  cor¬ 
ral  and  feed  barn.  William  Innes  has 
.jnst  opened  a  new  butcher  shop.  Ir.looks 
as  neat  and  is  as  well  stocked  with  a 
choice  variety  of  meats  as  any  shop  in 
Colorado.  Randolph,  the  excellent  Colo¬ 
rado  City  barber,  comes  in  for  his  full 
share  of  greenbacks.  In  fact,  all 
branches  of  business  are  rewarding 
their  proprietors  with  a  liberal  hand,  j 
At  Colorado  Springs,  besides  the  great  j 
hotel  which  is  rapidly  approaching  com 
pletion,  there  are  several  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings  which  will  soon  be 
completed.  One,  24x60,  two  stories,  is 
being  erected  by  Mr.  Foot.  Goodrich  & 
True  have  nearly  completed  a  large 
store,  30x50,  one  story  and  a  half.  Field 
(fcjHillare  already  in  their  new  building 
and  are  doing  a  flourishing  goods 
business.  The  Southern  Overland  Ex¬ 
press  company  have  their  office  in  this 
building  at  present.  Here,  too,  will  be 
the  postoffiee  as  soon  as  Mr.  Potter  gets 
the  papers  to  mako  him  postmaster. 
The  passenger  depot  will  be  completed 
next  week  which  will.be  quite  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  railroad  and  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  Colorado  Springs.  A  public 
school  is  in  operation  at  the  new  town, 
and  is  taught  by  Mrs.  General  Palmer. 
We  sawquite  a  number  ol  rosy-cheeked, 
light-haired  little  misses  tripping  gaily 
to  school  in  tho  early  morning,  and  seve¬ 
ral  young  lads  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  same  glorious  privileges. 
The  motive  that  prompted  a  wealthy, 
reiined,  and  educated  lady  to  inaugurate 
and  personally  superintend  this  primi¬ 
tive  educational  institution  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  worthy  example,  and  such  an  act 
of  Christian  charity  as  we  deem  highly 
commendable. 
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San  Juan. 


From  I860  to  1872 — The  Kc-DIscovcry. 


The  Latest  Developments- Interesting 
Fncts  ana  Experiences— The 
Country  as  it  is  ami 
May  he. 


After  the  disastrous  termination  of 
the  expedition  to  the  San  Juan  mines 
in  1860  and  1861,  the  country  might 
have  remained  shrouded  in  darkness 
for  many  years  had  it  not  been  for  a 
party  of  prospectors  returning  from 
Prescott,  Arizona,  to  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico.  These  explorers  passed  the 
San  Juan  Mountains,  and  became 

j  1 

convinced  they  were  rich  in  mineral. 

Arriving  in  Santa  F<5  they  made 
known  the  character  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  stated  their  belief  in  their 
mineral  wealth.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  1870. 

They  were  at  once  equipped  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  Santa  F6,  and  early  in  the 
Spring  of  1871  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  had  seen  such  alluring  in¬ 
dications.  Here  they  discovered  they 
were  on  the  old  site  of  the  “  Baker  ex- 
j  eitement”  of  ten  years  before. 

I  Prospecting  was  commenced  at  once, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Giant,”  the  “Sampson,”  and  other 
rich  and  productive  lodes. 

J.  C.  Dunn  and  others  returned  to 
Santa  FC  with  specimens  which  they 
obtained  during  the  summer ;  and 
other  parties  started  out,  companies 
from  Santa  F<5  and  other  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  with  parties  from  Denver  and 
other  places,  all  went  into  this  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  season  'and  found 
quite  a  number  of  lodes,  some  assay¬ 
ing  largely  both  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  others  proving  to  be  almost  barren. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  over 
two  hundred  persons  visited  the 
mines.  Some  remained,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  left,  not  being  willing  to  spend 
their  time  in  a  country  so  far  away 
from  civilization. 


This  brings  us  up  to  me  presept  j 
time.  Should  this  mining  district 
prove  as  rich  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  old  Animas 
City  will  be  rebuilt,  and  other  towns 
spring  up  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Valley  of  the  Ban  Juan,  to 
which  the  mines  are  adjacent,  is  one 
of  unsurpassed  advantages  for  farm¬ 
ing  and  stock  raising.  The  valley  ex¬ 
tends  from  Southwestern  Colorado  in¬ 
to  Northwestern  New  Mexico,— thence 
into  Arizona  as  far  as  the  Colorado 
river. 

The  numerous  mountain  streams 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  form  a  perfect  net-work,  and 
furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigating,  mining  and  all  other  pur- 
poses. 

j  If  this  country  should  be  ceded  to 
g’tho  United  States  by  the  Indians,  and 
ij.and  thrown  open  for  settlement,  it 
will  make  homes  for  thousands.  At 
3 present  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Ute  In- 
cdian  reservation,  and  it  remains  for 
e’the  Indian  council,  that  is  to  be  held 
^ontlie  18th  of  this  month,  to  decide 
whether  it  is  so  to  remain,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  opened  for  settlement. 

Many  persons  expect  to  find  rich 
placer  mines  in  this  district,  and  we 
have  received  flattering  reports  from 
various  sources,  of  the  discovery  of 
mines  at  different  points  on  the  San 
Juan  river. 

Various  prospecting  parties  are  now 
operating  all  through  this  new  section 
of  our  Territory,  and  we  shall  soon 
publish  other  and  later  reports  which 
will  go  far  towards  demonstrating  the 
exact  truth  in  regard  to  its  wealth  and 
resources. 

i  Mr.  T.  A.  Dol.vn,  the  special  cor- 
j  respondent  of  the  Tribune,  left  our 
!  city  this  morning.  He  will  visit  San 
Juan  and  other  important  points  in 
!  south-western  Colorado,  and  keep  the 
Tribune  readers  thoroughly  informed 
in  regard  to  the  resources  and  general 
character  of  this  comparatively  un¬ 
known,  but  large  and  important  por- 
t  tion  of  Colorado. 
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incniumi  *  not  otnerwise  provuuju  iur. 

Including  $10,900  96,  gross  receipts. 

Collections  not  otherwise  provided  lor. 


DOWN  SOUTH. 


Hr.  Pollok’s  Trip  Through  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

[Preceding  Numbers  on  Second  Page.] 

Tne  night  the  Doctor  returned  to  Taos 
from  t tie  Indian  town,  ho  was  invited  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  attend  the 
OPENING  BALI. 

of  the  establishment.  This  he  did  “as  a 
spectator  '  and  was  fully  repaid,  for  he 
l  ad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  high- 
toned  Mexican  fandango,  and  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  perfect  decorum  and 
extreme  modesty  displayed  by  the  ladies 
ol  Taos,  who  by  the  way,  dressed  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste,  and  some  of  them  with  a 
spice  of  extravagance— one  lady  in  par¬ 
ticular  carrying  with  her  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  not  less  than  §15,000 
w°rth  of  jewelry  !  The  ball  lasted  only 
till  midnight. 

From  Taos  there  are 

TWO  ROADS 

;  leading  to  Sante  Fe,  distant  from  eighty 
;  to  one  hundred  miles.  One  of  these  roads 
is  known  as  the  U.  S.  road,  and  the  other 
the  old  Caliente  road,  which  strikes  the 
Bio  Grande  below  the  Spring,  and  this 
,  our  travelers  chose  as  tueir  route.  After 
|  leaving  Taos  Valley  they  found  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  along  the  Caliente,  quite 
poor,  being  hilly  and  barren  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  and  very  sparsely  timbered  with 
j  scattering  pinon  and  cedar  trees.  The 
bottom  lands  of  the  Caliente  .were  found  ' 
to  be  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  other  ) 
streams  crossed  presented  fertile  but  very-  ’ 
narrow  and  restricted  valleys.  * 

CTNEGEA, 

til  teen  miles  from  Taos,  is  a  placeda  of  1 
500  or  600  people,  located  in  a  small  but 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley  Aftez  trav¬ 
elling  another  day  through  a  country  . 
presenting  in  its  general  features  an  uu-  ’ 
inviting  aspect,  our  travellers  made  camp  ~ 
on  the  j 

HEAD  WATERS  OF  RED  1UVER, 

whence  an  extensive  valley  opened  out  , 
below.  Hero  they  found  the  inhabitants  ’ 
outdtted  in  better  style  lor  successful  . 
husbandry  than  they  had  yet  observed  iu  ’ 
New  Mexico,  as  they  were  supplied 
with  “American’'  wagons, plows  and  har¬ 
ness. 

Thence  onward,  their  journey  led 
through  a  barren  country  except  where 
at  intervals  a  little  stream  poured  its 
meager  supply  through  the  tuirsty  land 
12  I  R 


and  nourished  so  much  of  the  soil,  as  lay 
contiguous  to  its  banks,  into  grateful  fer¬ 
tility,  until  the  party  reached 
SANTA  FE,. 

a  city  that  was  venex-able  with  age 
long  before  Penn  drove  bis  sharp  bargain 
with  the  Indians,  or  the  old  Van  so-and- 
sos  set  foot  on  Manhattan  island.  And 
yet  the  last  census  does  not  include  it 
among  the  list  of  cities  that  have  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  ten  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  Doctor  thinks,  however,  that 
if  the  census  taker  was  paid  so  much  a 
head  for  enumerating  its  population,  he 
:  was  not  an  avaricious  man,  or  else  the 
city  has  grown  wonderfully  withiu  three 
years.  This  place  is  located  ou  both  sides 
of  a  little  creek,  about  as  large  as  Leaven¬ 
worth  creek,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
the  city  to  which  it  furnishes  a  never 
failing  supply  of  as  good  water  as  can  be 
found  even  among  our  own  mountains. 
The  houses  are  ail  adobes— although 
some  of  them  are  finished  in  such  a  style 
as  to  present  a  handsome  appearance. 
Santa  Fe  is  the  center  of  a  great  deal  of 
wealth,  and  many  oi  its  people  live  in 
houses  elegantly  and  expensively  fur¬ 
nished.  The  dwellings,  business  houses, 
and  hotels,  are  all  but  one  story  high, 
andgeneially  built  in  the  old  Sp.inish- 
American  style,  quadrangular,  with  an 
open  court  within.  The  city  contains 
one  American  hotel — La  Fonda— kept  by 
an  American,  which  is  well  kept  and  well 
patronized,  day  board  being  furnished 

with  first  class  accommodations  in  every 
respect, at  the  moderate  price  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day. 

The  city  is  the  center  from  which  ra¬ 
diates  a  large  trade,  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  American  and  Jewish  mer¬ 
chants;  ad  the  same  class  of  citizens 
control  most  of  the  banking.  The  mili¬ 
tary  are  well  fixed,  in  commodious  and 
comfortable  quarters.  The  clergy  are  in¬ 
fluential  and  prosperous, and  church  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  good  repair.  A  large  cathe¬ 
dral  in  gothic  style  js  now  building, 
which  occupies  a  central  position  and  , 
will  be,  when  completed,  an  imposing 
structure;  it  is  built  <>f  a  species  of 
stone  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  al¬ 
ternate  blocks  of  red  and  white  ;give  it 
a  somewhat  mottled  appearance. 

HONORS  TO  COLORADANS. 

While  the  Doctor  was  at  Santa  Fe,  he 

one  day  visited  the  center  of  the  Grand 
Plaza  to  inspect  more  closely  a  fine  sand¬ 
stone  monument,  about  forty  feet  high, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Legislature  of 
t he  Territory  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  who 


fell  on  New  Mexican  soil  during  the 
war.  On  a  panel  facing  the  north,  he 
was  gratified  to  find  an  inscription 
in  honor  of  his  old  comrades,  the  Go  l  ora- 
do  Volunteers  who  had  fallen  in  defense 
of  New  Mexico  at  Apache  Canon,  Pigeon 
Ranche  and  other  battle  fields. 
While  he  was  admiring  this  m  unument, 
the  band  belonging  to  the  Post  Head¬ 
quarters  had  come  out  and  ^occupied  a 
stand  near  by,  and  commenced  playing 
the  same  tune  that  was  played  by  the 
regimental  musicians  when  the  gallant 
Colorado  Volunteers  dashed  through 
Apache  Canon,  driving  beiore  them  the 
flying  foe,  who  undoubtedly  thought  the 
strains  of  “Dixie  Land”  very  suggestive 
of  their  destination  if  they  could  manage 
to  escape  from  the 

“  FIGHTING  PARSON  ” 
who  followed  them  up  with  such  impetu¬ 
osity.  The  name  of  Col.  Chivington— no 
matter  what  may  be  thought  of  it  among 
the  peace-policy  sentimentalists  of  the 
east— is  to  this  day  cherished  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  household  word, 


SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO. 

The  Town  of  Del  Norte— Town  Lots 
and  Tiiefr  Range  of  Prices— -The  “ 
Mines— Ifow  Two  Men  Found  the  - 
(trial  Mother  Eode—  Obtaining  an 
Interest  in  Assayers’  Certificates—  . 
A  Correspondent  Who  Thinks  Sonic 
Tilings  Have  Been  Exaggerated— 
Eonia  and  Its  Prospects. 

[Correspondence  oi  the  News.] 

Del  Norte,  December  6. — Knowing  your 
enterprise,  and  to  which  all  Coloradans  refer 
with  pride  as  one  of  its  many  live  institu¬ 
tions,  whose  daily  pages  are  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  profit  to  its  readers,  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  a  brief  account  of  this  much  talked  of 
place  and  surrounding  country,  as  viewed  by 
an  impartial  observer,  might  receive  a  place 
in  your  columns.  Many  are  the  friends  and 
citizens  of  Denver  who  desire  such  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  give 
the  same  than  through  a  published  con-rnu- 
uication  of  this  character. 

The  town  of  Del  Norte  taken  collectively 
with  all  of  its  additions  and  town  proprie¬ 
tors,  is  quite  a  place.  Its  principal  business 
street  extends  up  and  down  the  Itio  Graude 
river  some  two  miles,  with  business  build¬ 
ings  mostly  in  course  of  construction,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  entire  distance,  built  with 
adobe  with  frame  and  glass  fronts,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  with  the  more  pretentious  brick 
front.  The  resident  portion  of  the  town  is 
one  grand  picture  of  architectural  design, 
built  up  from  the  log  product  in  the  rough 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  There  are  three 
or  four  quite  large  business  houses;  and 
about  the  same  number  of  small  business 


concerns,  doing  a  general  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness.  The  prices  at  which  these  firms 
sell  goods,  depends  entirely  upon  the  time 
they  have  been  doing  business  as  Mexican 
traders,  cost  price  of  goods  not  being  taken 
into  consideration.  Brands  of  flour  which  I 
used  to  bet  my  bottom  dollar  on  as  being 
good,  when  in  Denver,  deteriorate  greatly  in 
quality  here,  and  seems  to  not  stand  the 
change  of  climate  worth  a  cent.  Business 
lots  have  a  very  wide  range  in  present  value, 
prices  ranging  from  one  thousand  dollars  to 
zero,  according  to  location,  though  at  present 
real  estate  is  rather  inactive,  but  in  the 
spring  owners  of  property  expect  real  estate 
will  change  hands  rapidly  and  at  fair  prices. 
I  think  myself  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
providing  Del  Norte  establishes  herself  as  the 
leading  town  for  the  surrounding  mines. 

This  brings  me  to  the  all-important  subject, 
the  mines.  The  nearest  mines  to  Del  Norte 
are  located  in  the  Summit  district,  thirty 
miles  distant.  Here  is  located  the  "Little 
Anna”  mine,  which  has  created  such  a  noise 
in  the  outside  world  of  late;  and  the  other 
mines  in  this  district  are  located  on  the  same 

mouutain,  and  the  owners  thereof  hope  to 
come  iu  for  a  slice  of  the  "Little  Anna.”  The 
“Little  Anna”  gives  every  prospect  of  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  the  richest  gold  mine  yet  discovered, 
and  truly  do  1  hope  that  it  may  prove  such, 
that  its  discoverers  may  finally  reap  the 
reward  for  which  they  have  so  long  labored. 
Many  who  have  heard  of  this  great  discov¬ 
ery  think  that  it  was  fouud  through  an  acci¬ 
dental  day’s  prospect,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Three  years  did  the  two  meii  who  lo¬ 
cated  the  mine  search  with  shovel  and  pick 
the  mountain  side,  lured  on  by  the  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  Those  specimens  of  quartz 
which  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Industrial 
Exposition  this  fall  were  not  taken  from  the 
lode,  but  were  what  miners  call  pieces  of 
drift,  and  were  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  finding  of  these  and  similar 
pieces,  during  the  years  mentioned,  resulted 
at  last  in  the  finding  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mother  lode  from  which  these  pieces 
were  originally  severed.  All  the  other  mines 
are  situated  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  Del  Norte.  That  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  very  rich  mining  district  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  good  many  are  now  go¬ 
ing  into  the  neighborhood  of  these  mines, 
and  the  number  that  will  go  their  in  the 
spring  will  be  legion.  All  that  come  to  this 
place  now  will  have  to  live  on  expectations 
until  spring;  and  if  they  do  not  have  plenty 
of  ready  cash,  it  will  be  a  poor  place  to  win¬ 
ter,  unless  they  understand  that  most  subtle 
of  sciences,  how  to  live  comfortably  in  any 
place  without  owning  or  earning  a  dollar. 
If  you  come,  however,  you  will 
find  a  happy  class  of  people.  Especially 
happy  are  those  here  who  spent  last 
summer  prospecting  in  the  San  Juan  dis¬ 
trict.  Even  if  they  have  not  a  penny  in  their 
pocket  they  have  that  which  is  just  as  good — 
great  prospective  weallh.  Yes,  “they  have 
got  it”;  the  assayer’s  certificate  assures  them 
so  many  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  per  ton. 


It  seemed  to  work  so  well  ou  others  that  I 
thought  I  would  try  it ;  so  I  commenced  to 
look  around  aud  see  if  I  could  not  get  an  in¬ 
terest  in  an  “assayer’s  certificate”  to  lay  my 
aching  head  upon.  After  careful  considera¬ 
tion  I  stationed  myself  before  a  doorway 
over  which  hung  a  sign,  “A  Good  Square 
Meal  for  One  Dollar.”  Soon  I  was  reward¬ 
ed  ;  a  man  accosted  me,  who  showed  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  at  least  six  inches  taller 
than  he  would  be  if  his  body  was  encum¬ 
bered  with  good  square  meal.  Says  I,  my 
friend,  you  look  as  though  you  just  came 
from  San  Juan.  He  replied,  he  had.  Did 
you  strike  auy thing  rich  up  there?  I  asked. 
Yes,  he  replied,  and  marvelous  rich.  I  have 
a  dozeu  “lodes”  and  any  one  would  be  cheap 
at  a  million,  and  thereupon  produced  to  my 
wondering  gaze  twelve  “assayer’s  certifi¬ 
cates,”  one  of  which  he  h  tnded  me — “fifty 
thousand  to  the  ton !”  He  said,  You  look 
surprised;  I  have  more  riches  than  I  can 
possibly  need  for  the  balance  of  my  life,  and 
as  you  look  like  a  worthy  man  aud  gentle- 
mau,  if  you  will  buy  me  a  meal  ticket  I 
I  will  give  you  said  mine.  I  accepted  very 
gratefully.  I  placed  the  documents  in  my 
pocket  aud  the  immediate  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  pride,  arrogance  aud  self-esteem 
that  stole  over  me  is  beyond  description. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  One-half 
of  that  could  be  as  good  a  thing  as  I  could 
wish  for ;  what  a  ch&uge.  An  hour  before  I 
took  some  stock  in  Blackstoue  and  Chilty’s 
pleadings,  and  the  expectation  of  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  retainer  fee ;  but  not  so  now.  I 
am  a  great  mine  owner  !  will  have  plenty  of 
specie  lor  me  to  resume  payment  with  on 
next  fall !  Hurrah,  for  San  Juan  !  Toclose 
I  will  say  that  if  any  of  my  friends  wish  to 
join  me  in  my  new-found  joy,  that,  by  their 
enclosing  me  ten  dollars,  I  will  purchase 
them  a  mine,  assuring  them  that  the  “assay¬ 
er’s  certificate”  will  show  the  thing  up  all 
right.  J.  H.  W. 


east  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach— a  vast,  rich 
agricultural  plain,  watered  by  that  rushing 
river,  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  an  allowed  fact 
by  alt  who  come  here  that  this  tract  of  land 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aud  the  most 
easily  irrigated  in  the  territory.  A  large 
ditch,  about  being  finished,  will  supply  this 
town  with  water,  together  with  irrigating  a 
large  portion  of  the  valley,  in  a  few  weeks. 

By  next  spring  the  town  of  Loma  will  be 
embellished  in  green  and  gold,  and  will 
possess  all  the  natural  advantages  requisite 
for  a  large  city.  Buildings  are  being  pushed 
through  with  electric  speed,  both  stores  and 
residences.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  or 
lead  erring  pilgrims  into  a  maze,  by  taking 
tens  for  hundreds,  ai.d  misguiding  people ; 
but  1  will  safely  say  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses  of  decent  dimension  being 
brought  to  completion  in  this  fast  aud  just¬ 
ly  growing  town.  A  large  frame  hotel  oc¬ 
cupying  a  full  block  is  to  be  commenced 
shortly,  together  with  a  new  church  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  is  actually  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  location  so  favored  is  not  more 
spoken  of.  Rio  Grande. 


Loma,  December  6. — Seeing  that  you  have 
received  exaggerated  and  bungled  up,  er¬ 
roneous  reports  of  the  San  Juan  country 
from  some  nut-headed  individual,  who  is 
entirely  incapable  of  judging  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  locations,  and  one  who  has  not 
even  learned  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  I  consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to 
state  a  few  facts  relevant  to  those  places 
through  which  people  have  to  pass  going  to 
the  “great  San  Juan  mines.” 

Loma,  heretofore  entirely  unspoken  of  aud, 
I  might  say,  totally  ignored  by  those  local 
bummers  wtio  are  pulfed  up  and  paid  in  al- 
colic  stimulants  for  sounding  the  praise  of 
certain  localities,  is  a  handsome  aud  growing 
little  town  of  about  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
situated  in  the  Ban  Luis  park,  and  through 
which  is  the  most  direct,  shortest  and  most 
practicable  route  to  the  great  “San  Juan 


mines.”  The  road  to  this  mining  district  is  5 
carved  out  by  the  indulgent  hand  of  nature  j 
herself,  aud  is  at  all  limes  sheltered  from  the 
wild,  boisterous  snow  storms  which  inces¬ 
santly  envelop  within  its  dark,  dismal  gloom 
Del  Norte,  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  and 
impassable  river.  The  location  of  Loma 
cauuot  be  equalled  or  surpassed  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  this 
spot  to  be  a  future  large  and  populous  city, 
the  commercial  emporium  of  southern  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  celebrated  San  Luis  park,  in 
which  Loma  is  placed,  extends  away  south- 
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Rollinsville,  October  30.— Having  re¬ 
turned  to-day  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  Rollins  wagon  road  to  the  Middle  park 
via  the  south  Boulder  pass,  and  into  the 
park,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ranch  claims 
for  eastern  and  Denver  parties,  I  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  colums  of  your  paper  to  publish 
the  following  particulars : 

I  left  Rollinsville  the  15th  instant  with 
Mr.  Rollins,  who,  with  a  light  spring  two- 
horse  carriage  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  supplies  for  his  men,  escorted  me 
over  the  line  of  the  road.  We  left  at  8:30  a. 
in.,  aud  at  ten  miuutes  to  eleven  were  at  Lake 
Jenny,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  j 
range.  The  road  is  most  admirably  located. 
Passing  up  the  Boulder  cafion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream  into  the  upper  south  Boul-  i 
der  park  ;  thence  up  the  cafion  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  South  Boulder,  in  its  course  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  old  Goldman  quartz  mill, 
whose  old  obsolete  water-wheel  and  relics  of 
crude  machinery  are  thrown  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  The  route  thence 
is  directly  upon  the  north  side 
to  the  foot  of  the  range,  following 

the  entire  distance  from  Rollinsville  to  the 
foot  of  the  range— about  twelve  miles— a 
water  grade,  and  no  place  steeper  than  the 
grade  of  the  Colorado  Central  up  the  Clear 
Creek  cafion.  A  team  with  a  light  load  may 
be  trotted  without  difficulty  over  most  of  the 
route.  From  Lake  Jenny  and  the  new- 
fledged  town  yclept  Yankee  Doodle,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  cabins  aud  four  silver  lodes,  the 


road  ascends  the  first  slope  at  a  single  slant 
of  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  not  as  steep  as 
the  Dora  Hill  above  Black  Hawk.  It  then 
passes  up  the  narrow  crest  of  the  divide  sep¬ 
arating  the  waters  of  the  South  and  Middle 
Boulders,  then  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
range  by  a  zig-zag  route  not  steeper  thau  tne 
hill  preceding,  and  about  sixty  rods  in 
length;  thence  crossing  the  range  over  a 
level  route  two  and  a  half  miles  at  an  alti¬ 
tude — according  to  Prof.  Hayden — of  10,200 
feet,  and  from  this  stand-point  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Middle  Park  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  countiy  in  every  direction  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  is  attained.  On  the  top 
of  the  range  Mr.  Rollins  has  found  a  series 
of  ancient  stone  walls,  apparently  a  rude 
fortification,  enclosing  some  thfee  or  four 
hunured  acres,  with  a  spring  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  subdivided  into  three  com¬ 
partments.  At  the  west  side  we  com¬ 
menced  the  descent  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  at  Alpine  Lake,  the  road  passing  down 
the  valley  of  the  north  fork  of  Ranch  or 
Rollins  creek  on  the  north  fork  of  the  same, 
at  a  water  grade  nearly,  and  reached  Rollins’ 
lower  camp  at  1  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  park.  We  found  his  men 
under  the  able  supervision  of  his  foreman, 
Captain  McMullan,  hard  at  work  chopping, 
clearing  and  grading  the  line.  From  the 
range  down  the  route  and  grade  on  the  west 
side  is  similar  to  that  already  described  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  whole  line  is  located 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountians,  so  it 
has  the  advantage  of  a  southern  exposure. 
The  entire  distance  from  Rolliusville  into 
the  park  by  this  route  is  twenty  miles.  I 
cousider  the  completion  of  this  road  the 
most  important  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
i  Colorado  outside  of  railroad  lines  that  has 
been  accomplished  for  several  years  past,  as 
it  has  opened  the  extensive  domain  of  the 
Middle  Park,  with  an  area  of  fifty  to  seven¬ 
ty-five  miles,  the  best  pastoral  portion  of 
Colorado,  and  parts  of  it  adapted  tc  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country 
still  westward  beyond  the  Gore  Pass.  The 
incoming  of  this  road  has  secured  this  result. 
The  settlement  of  the  Middle  Park,  meas- 
ureably,  the  coming  summer,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fixed  thing,  for  some  30i  sections 
have  been  taken  by  reliable  parties.  I  then 
passed  down  into  the  Middle  park  to  the  Hot 
Springs,  where!  metF.  F.  Bruue  and  party, 
ot  Idaho,  returning  from  their  government 
survey  of  running  the  base  line  thoough 
Colorado  westward.  They  saw  no  Utes  dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  survey,  nor  met  any  annoy¬ 
ance  in  that  direction.  They  report  having 
seen  some  one  sections  of  country  to  the 
westward  of  the  park  that  would  accommo¬ 
date  many  settlers.  I  also  at  that  point  met 
Messrs.  Tripp  and  Sterndale,  of  Idaho,  who 
accompanied  me  upon  a  week’s  exploration 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Hot  Springs  aud 
down  the  Grand  river.  We  examined  some 
very  fine  pastoral  and  agricultural  lands, and 
secured  some  excellent  claims  for  settlement. 
Upon  the  24th  instant  we  returned  to  the 
|  Springs  through  a  heavy  snow  storm.  It 
continued  for  three  days,  snowing  at  inter¬ 
vals,  an  unusual  thing  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Snow  fell  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand 


U  five  inches,  and  gradually  deepened  as  we 
■\  approached  our  range.  On  the  return  trail, 
five  miles  southwest  of  the  Springs,  near  the 
fj  road,  we  found  the  sheep  camp,  with 
1,200  head  of  sheep,  belonging  to 
_  Messrs,  Lathrop  and  Set  well.  The 
sheep  were  driven  over  the  Rollins  road  re¬ 
cently  in  two  days  into  the  park.  There 
-  were  four  men  in  charge  of  them.  The  sheep 
,j  were  doing  well,  aud  in  better  condition  that 
when  driven  in,  and  only  one  sheep  had 
been  lost.  The  Scotch  shepherd  having 
them  in  charge  is  confident  of  bringing  them 
through  all  right.  They  have  their  quarters 
well-stocked  with  supplies,  and  five  elk  and 
a  deer  hanging  up  which  they  have  killed 
recently  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camp.  Up 
on  our  return  to  the  Rollins  lower  camp,  I 
found  he  had  cut  the  road  through  the  tim¬ 
ber  to  within  oue-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the 
park,  where  the  fall  of  snow  reudered  the 
completion  of  the  work  difficult,  and  he 
broke  up  camp  and  returned  home.  He  will 
have  the  road  thoroughly  completed  by  the 
opening  of  spring  travel  to  the  park.  .  He 
will  continue  the  line  of  his  road  through 
the  park  and  on  westward  via  Gore  pass  to¬ 
ward  Utah.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
driving  fat  cattle  over  the  road  to  our  moun¬ 
tain  mines  and  Denver,  as  there  is  good 
grazing  the  entire  distance,  and  loaded 
teams  can  pass  over  the  road  from  the  park 
to  this  side  with  as  much  ease  as  they  could 
be  driven  over  the  best  mountain  roads  in 
our  vicinity.  P.  M.  S. 
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A  NEW  EE  DORADO. 

Ttie  San  .1  nan  Country  in  SontSses’n  Colo¬ 
rado— ITie  Mining  Region  of  tJse 

Continent. 

[From  Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Far  beyond,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
bounds  of  civilization,  lies  a  country  rich 
in  soil,  minerals  and  products,  of  which 
little  is  as  yet  known  to  our  great  mon¬ 
ey-making  public.  In  1849,  when  thous¬ 
ands  flocked  west  in  the  pursuit  of  gold  ; 
when  California  fairly  overflowed  with 
multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children, 
rendered  almost  insane  by  the  prevailing 
subject  of  wealth ;  this  country,  over¬ 
looked  in  the  mad  rush,  stood,  and  stands; 
to-day,  richer  far  than  all  its  more  fa¬ 
vored  neighbors.  Again  in  1859,  when 
the  mad  crowd  crossed  the  plains,  and 
dared  the  mountain  tops  aud  passes  en 
route  for  the  “land  of  gold,”  they  little 
dreamed  that  their  very  route  lay  over 
mines  of  wealth,  richer,  two-fold  richer, 
than  those  they  were  seeking.  Yet  this 
fact  so  boldly  spoken  can  be  proved. 

The  San  Juan  country,  in  Colorado, 
covers  vast  mines  of  untold  treasure, only 
waiting  for  more  capital  and  a  few  more 
good  strong  arms  to  lay  it  open.  The  as¬ 
says  already  made  of  the  gold,  silvef, 
lead  aud  copper,  abounding  in  the  mines 
of  Southwestern  Colorado,  far  exceed  the 
expectations  of,  and  give  more  than  ten¬ 
fold  satisfaction  to  the  few  that  have  al¬ 
ready  invested.  Nestled  closely  among 
the  high  hills  on  a  level  plain  lies  Del 
Norte,  the  headquarters  of  all  the  miners 
in  the  San  Juan  countiy.  This  little 


village,  scarcely  two  years  old,  contains 
already  a  population  of  over  live  hun¬ 
dred  souls.  Besides  these,  the  miners 
making  this  their  home  can  bo  counted 
already  as  nearly  one  thousand.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  Del  Norte  three  miles  west,  has 
been  made  the  main  road  to  the  mines, 
along  the  Itio  Grande  river.  On  each 
side  of  this  road  are  two  ditches,  which 
carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  inches  water 
each,  thus  furnishing  to  the  town  the 
purest  and  clearest  water  to  be  desired. 
This  same  road  forms  one  of  the  most 
delightful  drives  to  be  found  in  our  west¬ 
ern  country,  tall  and  stately  trees  having 
deen  planted  on  each  side.  A  more- 
beautiful  country  or  a  more  delightful’ 
climate  could  not  be  found.  Besides' 
having  the  cool  summers  and  moderate 
wintersof  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Illinois, 
the  weather  at  the  same  time  is  subject 
to  no  such  sudden  changes  as  the  above 
mentioned  States.  While  the  mountain 
tops  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice  ten 
months  of  the  year,  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  plains  the  weather  is  as  moderate 
as  could  be  wished  ;  the  soil  is  rich  and 
and  fertile,  the  ground  being  level  is  in 
no  danger  of  drought  or  floods.  Rain 
icomes  about  once  every  month.  Two 
Livers,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Las  An¬ 
imas,  flow  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town,  thus  furnishing  all  the  water  that 
is  needed  for  practical  purposes.  The' 
forests  yield  timber  of  all  kinds,  among 
which  are  the  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce 
and  a  species  of  cotton  wood.  The  bridge 
spanning  the  Rio  Grande  at  Del  Norte  is 
built  of  timbers  eighty  feet  long,  which 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  bridge.  This 
is  the  best  proof  we  can  give  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  timber  which  grows  here. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  abundance, 
and  are  daily  shipped  to  Eastern  mark¬ 
ets.  Situated  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Pueblo,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  only  stage  routes  both  east 
and  west  to  the  mines,  Del  Norte  shows 
fair  to  be  the  trading  center  between  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Kansas  City,  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Mississippi  river.  Of  the 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles 
which  separate  it  from  Kansas  City,  all 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  can  be 
passed  by  the  rail.  The  remainder  is 
traveled  by  stage  at  fair  rates. 

The  great  mining  districts  are  two,  the 
Lake  district  situated  on  the  lake  forks 
of  the  Emmison  river,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  Ute  agency,  and  the  An¬ 
imas  district  on  the  Las  Animas  river, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  the  old  orig¬ 
inal  San  Juan  country.  Below  is  given 
a  list  of  all  the  most  prominent  lodes 
each  district  showing  the  number  of 
i  ounces  of  metal  yielded  to  the  ton  of  ore, 
all  of  the  silver  ledges  contain  more  or 
less  grey  copper. 

LAKE  DISTRICT. 

Silver  Star  Lode,  four  feet  thick,  as¬ 
says  from  76  to  150  ounces  to  the  ton  ; 


Mammoth  Lode,  seven  ieet  tnicK,  assays 
1'rom  120  to  136 ounces  to  ton  ;  Champion 
Lode,  three  feet  four  inches  thick, assays 
Aom  16  to  100  ounces  to  ton  ;  Major  Lode, 
our  feet  thick,  assays  from  60  to  2,100. 

-  The  Major  Lode  contains  also  a  streak 
)f  gray  copper,  four  to  fifteen  inches 
chick  running  through  its  centre. 
ANIMAS  DISTRICT. 

Green  Mountain  Silver  Lode,  one  foot 
thick,  assays  from  200  toT,300  ounces  to 
the  ton:  Little  Giant  Gold  Lode,  one 
5  foot  thick,  assays  from  $125  to  $4,000  to 
1  the  ton  ;  Shenandoah  Silver  Lode,  eight 
feet  thick,  assays  from  60  to  220  ounces 
to  the  ton— the  Shenandoah  yield  mg  also 
from  $16  to  $175  in  gold  to  the  toiTot  ore. 

Should  any  one  be  surprised  at  this 
statement,  as  many  undoubtedly  will  be, 
or  should  any  person  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  its  accuracy,  we  simply  say  that 
we  state  the  facts  as  they  were  given  us 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Newgent,  of  this  place,  and 
just  returned  from  Del  Norte. 

/*JWy*ig** 


T3ie  PaBeoJitoSoji-y  of  the  Bart  lands. 

Last  week  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World  a  brief  letter  from  Professor 
Hayden,  in  which  he  touches  upon  some  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  Profes  or  Cope  iu 
the  bad  lands  of  Colorado.  During  the  past 
season  there  has  been  in  progress,  under 
charge  of  Hayden,  an  expedition  known  as 
the  Uuned  States  geological  survey,  whose 
results,  it  is  probable,  will  as  soon  as  possible 
he  given  to  the  world  iu  the  form  of  a  pub- 
■  licatou. 

The  Mauvaises  Terre s,  or  bad  lands,  of 
:  Dakotah,  Wyoming,  aud  Colorado  are  among 
the  most  interesting  things  which  present 
themselves  for  the  study  of  the  geologist. 
That  portion  of  the  bad  lands,  on  the  \V  tiite 
river,  has  already  been  quite  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  in  which  labor  Professor  Hayden 
himself,  we  believe,  was  quite  prominent, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  that 
portion  of  this  territory  referred  to,  the 
-  action  of  the  water,  storms,  aud  wiud  has 
dug  out  an  immense  area,  leaving,  however 
the  surface  thickly  covered  with  clayey  tor- 
matious,  which  have  taken  all  sorts  of  fan¬ 
tastic  forms.  To  describe  it  more  exactly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  action  of  time  first  cut 
the  section  full  of  channels,  leaving  the 
walls  standing  in  all  directions.  These  walls 
have  been  cut  aud  subdivided  until  they 
finally  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  lofty 
towers,  and  other  isolated  formations,  that 
rise  high  above  the  door,  giving  it  at  the 
distance,  the  appearance  of  a  great  city  with 
its  steeples,  towers,  shafts,  and  domes.  The 
region  is  one  ot  desolation.  It  is  without 
trees,  and  without  vegetation,  save  a  stunted 
aud  sparse  grass  which  here  and  there  starts 
into  a  sickly  existence.  There  is  no  water 
save  here  and  there  a  brackish  ooze  from  the 
walls  that  surround  the  excavation.  The 
door  is  white,  and  unproductive;  aud  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  of  the  most  deslate 
aud  repeliant  character. 

Despite  the  desert  nature  of  this  locality, 
there  are  few  places  on  the  coutiueut  thatr 
possess  more  attractions  for  the  paleontolo¬ 
gist,  Here,  and  in  similar  districts  whicl 


'  belong  to  the  same  general  region,  is  th/ 
‘burial  place  of  nearly  all  the  animals  of 
North  America  which  belonged  to  the  terti¬ 
ary  period  of  the  ceuozoic  system.  Here  are 
found  the  remains  of  animals,  many  of  which 
are  extinct,  and  of  which  others  are  more  or 
less  dimly  reproduced  in ‘existing  species. 
The  animals  whose  remaius  are  found  here' 
are  believed  to  have  preceded  primeval  man 
by  many  thousands  of  years,  so  that  the  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  autiquity  of  the  fossils  in 
this  locality  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  its  developments.  People  who  visit¬ 
ed  Wood’s  museum  before  the  great  fire  will 
not  fail  to  remember  the  enormous  skeleton 
of  the  tengloden  which  was  there  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  which,  although  hot  found  in  the 
Hands,  is  ti piupvo  to  tiv»s  article  rn  tola t  ■ 

was  a  contemporary  of  the  fauna  which 
the  cemeteries  ou  the  White  and  upper  Mis¬ 
souri  rivers  produee.iu  so  great  numbers. 

It  hr  the  accepted  theory  that  these  bad 
Muds  were  once  the  bottom  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  which  was  lelt  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
ocean.  Around  the  shores  of  this  sea  were 
assembled  representative  animals  of  nearly 
the  vfrhole  American  ooutiueut,  whose  gath¬ 
ering  here  seems  as  it'  it  were  tor  the  purpose 
of  a  general  burial,  so  that  the  accumulation 
might  facilitate  the  studies  of  the  paleouto- I 
legist  ol  the  future,  ilere  were  found  turtles,  j 
wnich  resembled  but  little  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  ;  and  rhinoceroses,  which  possessed 
scarcely  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  present 
species.  There  were  animals  that  combined 
|  tne  peculiarities  of  a  tapir  and  a  horse,  and 
j  others  again  that  seem  to  have  been  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  such  peculiarities  as  are  found  in  the 
deer  and  the  hog.  Some  of  the  animals 
were  of  the  most  formidable  dimensions,  es¬ 
pecially  one  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  hornless  rhinoceros,  but  of  vastly  greater 
growth. 

Up|to  the  time  of  the  letter  of  Professor 
Hayden,  we  were  not  aware  tkat  more  than 
one  specie  of  carnivorous  animal  had  been 
discovered  iu  the  Bad  Land  cemeteries. 
Paleontological  researches  have  shown  that, 
in  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no 
lack  of  carnivorous  animals  and  there  was 
some  reason  to  wonder  at  this  apparently 
unequal  distribution.  Without  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  carnivores,  there  is  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  an  overgrowth  of  other  species, — a  mis¬ 
take  nature  is  not  in  the  habit  ot  commit¬ 
ting.  The  researches  of  Hayden,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  clear  nature  of  the  suspicion  of  having 
i  made  a  miscalculation.  He  says  that,  iu 
the  discoveries  made  this  season  by  Professor 
Cope  in  Colorado,  carnivorous  animals  were 
not  wanting,  there  being  iu  all  some  four- 
I  teen  species  discovered:  He  also  states  that 
j  among  the  new  order  discovered  iu  this 
formation  in  America,  for  the  fire  time,  were 
two  snakes  and  lizards.  In  all,  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  many  species  of  animals,  of  which 
at  least  seventy  are  new  to  science,  while 
many  of  the  others  are  new  to  the  region 
and  formation  iu  which  they  were  im¬ 
bedded. 

These  discoveries  will  be  welcomed  by 
scientific  men  as  being  of  great  value.  Iu 
the  concluding  words  of  the  letter  of  Professor 
Hayden  :  “The  history  of  the  succession  of 
lifeon  this  continent,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
regions  of  the  earth,  will  he  made  much 
clearer  by  these  important  discoveries ;  and 
the  vast  number  of  missing  links  in  the  mys¬ 


terious  chain  ot  life  which  are  tbus  suftphed 
will  throw  a  flood  ol  light  on  the  theory  of 
evolution  which  is  now  attracting  the  favor¬ 
able  attention  of  the  best  scientific  minds  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  discoveries 
have  a  special  interest,  also,  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
soecies.” — Chicago  Times. 


MORBISQN. 


The  New  Town  In  the  Foot-tsills— A 
Section  Rich  In  Material  Resources 
...  Beautiful  Drives,  Superb  Scenery, 
and  Healing  Springs— A  Resort  for 
Busluess  Men  and  Invalids, 


This  new  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  grand 
canon  of  Bear  creek,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  Colorado.  It  is  sixteen  miles,  by 
the  South  Park  railway,  southwest  from 
Denver,  and  eight  miles  south  from  Golden 
city.  The  Denver  and  South  Park 
Stage  company  run  a  daily  line 
of  four-horse  coaches  from  here  to 
Eairplay,  connecting  with  the  cars  from 
Denver,  by  which  route  travelers  leave  Den¬ 
ver  in  the  morning  and  arrive  at  Fairplay 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Morrison  is  situated  in  a  valley,  on  both 
sides  of  Bear  creek,  which  is  a  beautiful 
mountain  stream,  affording  excellent  water¬ 
power,  which  now  runs  a  stone  saw  mill,  a 
manuiactory  of  plaster-paris,  and  furnishes 
abundant  water  tor  irrigation.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  quarries  of  almost  every  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  building  stone  ;  beautiful 
brown  stone,  white  sanu  stone,  variegated 
lime  stone,  stone  for  making  quick  lime,  and 
extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  ou  aud  near  the 
_  track  of  the  railway,  easily  quarried  and 
convenient  for  shipment. 
r  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  both  on  the  plains  and  iu  the  adja¬ 
cent  mountain  valleys.  Burdsall’s  great  so 
da  fake  is  within  one  mile  of  the  town.  It  is 
j  near  to  exteusive  forests  of  excellent  timber, 
in  the  mountains,  the  products  of  which  will 
fiud  their  most  convenient  market  and  ship¬ 
ping  point  at  Morrison.  The  wagons  freight¬ 
ing  to  and  from  tbe  mining  regions  of  south¬ 
western  Colorado  will  here  trausfer  to  and 
from  the  cars.  From  these  facts  it  is  plain 
that  Morrison  is  destined  soon  to  become  a 
business  point  of  considerable  importance. 

But  as  there  are  excellent  mineral  springs 
of  chalybeate,  and  sulphur  waters,  possessing 
=  gieat  curative  properties,  within  tne  town, 
aud  as  it  is  surrounded  by  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  mountain  scenery,  its  greatest  import¬ 
ance  will  be  as  a  watering  place  aud  resort 
for  invalids,  .timing  immediately  above  the 
town,  to  the  northwest,  aud  easy  of  access  by 
a  pathway  or  trail  up  a  beautiful  valley, 
(along  wnich  rise  gigan'io  red  and  vari- 
gated  rocks  of  great  neight,  rivaling  the 
Garden  ol  the  Gods,)  is  Mount  Morrison.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  foot  hills 
ofrheRncky  Mountains,  and  was  selected 
by  Pi  of.  Hayden’s  {arty  as  a  point  of  obser¬ 
vation.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Morri 
sou  is  obtained  one  of  the  grandest  views 
imsginable.  To  the  westward,  mountains 
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and  valleys  lie  in  lull  view  up  10  tne  great 
Cordillera,  with  its  towering  peaks  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  To  the  eastward,  away 
out  on  the  plains,  is  seen  a  grand  expanse  of 
beautiful  valleys.  The  Platte  river  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  show  their  silvery  lints 
meandering  through  these  valleys,  skirted 
with  groves.  The  whole  landscape  is  dotted 
with  lakes,  farms  and  villages,  while  the 
city  of  Denver,  though  sixteen  miles  away, 
appears  to  be  at  the  observer's  very  feet.. 

The  gorgeous  rock  scenery  of  the  Turkey 
Creik  cafiuu  is  but  three  miles  distant  from 
Morrison,  it  is  reached  by  a  beautiful  drive 
over  an  excellent  road.  Bear  Creek  cafion, 
with  its  excellent  trout  fishing,  is  just  above 
the  town,  and  a  beautiful  drive  ou  a  good 
road,  to  the  north,  leads,  in  three  miles,  to 
the  village  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  eight 
miles  to  Golden.  An  elegant  and  roomy 
hotel,  in  Swiss  cottage  style  of  architecture, 
is  now  being  built,  aud  numerous  Swiss  cot¬ 
tages  will  cluster  around  it.  Trains  will  be 
run  moruiug  and  evening,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
who  may  desire  to  live  at  Morrison  aud  do 
business  in  Denver.  This  will  make  it  a 
most  attractive  resort  for  invalids  and  pleas¬ 
ure  seekers,  as  well  as  of  residence  for  business 
and  professional  men  of  Denver,  in  addition 
to  its  prospects  as  a  place  of  business. 


The  t>eolog-ic  Survey. 

Professor  A.  R.  Marvine,  of  the  Hayden- 
Garduer  scientific  survey,  aud  his  party, 
have  returned  to  Denver  after  finishing  up 
their  summer’s  work.  Mr.  Marvine’s  party 
has  been  engaged  during  the  season  in  the 
geologic  and  geodetic  survey  of  Boulder, 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  counties,  the  snowy 
range  west  of  them,  aud  the  Middle  park  aud 
its  surroundings.  The  work  planned  was 
finished  complete  except  a  small  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brcckeuridge.  Cold  and 
stormy  weather  setting  in  last  week  com¬ 
pelled  a  suspension  of  operations  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  aud  the  party  hurried  out  over  the  range 
via  Hamilton.  The  season’s  operations  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  ol 
Work  accomplished  very  large.  Mr.  Mar- 
vine,  geologist,  was  in  charge  ;  Mr.  Bechler, 
chief  topographer,  aud  Mr.  S.  B.  Ladd,  as¬ 
sistant,  with  a  number  of  laborers  in  various 
capacities.  They  go  east  in  a  few  days. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  this  summer  by  Dr.  Hayden’s  explor¬ 
ing  party  are  due  to  the  labors  of  Professor 
Cope  in  paleontological  researches  among 
the  ‘‘Bad  Lauds”  of  Colorado.  The  remains 
here  are  even  more  interesting  than  in  the 
similar  regions  of  Wyoming.  They  have 
been  found  to  be  a  vast  graveyard  of  ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  a  long  past  period  of  the 
earth’s  existence.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
Professor  Cope  has  proven  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  hundred  species,  represented  11 
by  thousands  of  individuals.  Of  these,  at 
least  seventy  are  new  to  science.  They  range 


from  the  size  of  the  mole  to  nearly  that  of 
the  elephant.  Sixteen  species  are  reptiles. 
Many  forms  of  insectiverous  animals,  related 
to  the  mole,  and  of  very  small  size,  have 
been  procured.  The  delicacy  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  these  fossils  is  surprising.  Gnawing 
animals,  or  rodentes,  left  numerous  remains 
of  eighteen  species,  some  no  larger  than  the 
domestic  mouse.  Some  were  the  predeces¬ 
sors  ot  the  rabbits,  some  of  the  squirrels, 
and  some  of  the  mice.  Of  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds  a  great  many  have  been  found. 
Some  were  nearly  intermediate  in  structure 
between  the  deer  and  the  hog.  Like  the 
latter,  they  had  no  horns.  They  were  about 
as  large  as  sheep.  Others  were  about  the 
size  of  gray  squirrels,  being  the  smallest  of 
this  class  of  animals  e  er  discovered.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  of  horses  were  living  during  the 
same  period,  as  is  proven  by  the  bones  and 
teeth  which  have  been  obtained.  Their  rela¬ 
tives,  the  rhinoceros,  abounded  in  Colorado 
in  former  days,  no  less  than  seven  species  ! 
having  been  procured  by  Professor  Cope. 
One  of  the  specimens  is  a  perfect 
skull,  with  teeth  complete,  and  covered 
with  the  moss-like  crystallization  seen 
in  the  moss-agate.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monsters  of  the  past  whose  existence  has 
been  disclosed  by  this  summer’s  survey  are  a 
series  of  horned  species  related  to  the  rhi¬ 
noceros,  but  possessing  some  features  in 
which,  according  to  Professor  Cope,  they  re¬ 
semble  the  elephant.  They  stood  high  on 
the  legs  and  had  short  feet,  but  possessed 
osseous  horns,  in  pairs,  on  different  parts  of 
the  head.  One  of  the  largest  species  had  a 
large  horn  over  each  eye,  while  another  had 
one  on  each  side  of  the  nose  more  than  a 
foot  in  length.  A  third  one,  of  a  larger 
size  than  the  last,  had  rudimental  horns  ou 
the  nose.  Still  another  was  about  as  large 
as  the  elephant.  The  reptiles  embrace  tur¬ 
tles,  lizards,  and  snakes.  The  last  two  or¬ 
ders  were  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
formation  in  America.  In  the  last  few 
years  Professor  Cope  has  obtained  from  the 
ancient  sea  and  lake  deposits  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  etc.,  about  three 
hundred  species  of  vertebrated  animals,  ot 
which  he  has  made  known  to  science  for  the 
first  time  more  than  two  hundred.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  succession  of  life  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  will  be  greatly  elucidated  by  proper  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  specimens  preserved  by 
the  survey. 
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JSY  GRACE  GREENWOOD. 

Denver,  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  1873, 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  golden 
and  delicious  of  Indian  Summers.  From  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  there  is  a  steady  rain  of  sun¬ 
shine.  and  the  bluest  of  skies  bends  over  us  in 
a  tender,  yearning  way,  as  though  pitying  us 
for  the  Winter  storms  and  glooms  to  which  we 
must  return.  At  night  the  moonlight  is  so  clear, 
so  wondrously  luminous,  that  we  can  distinctly 
see  the  snow-clad  mountains  twelve  miles  dis¬ 
tant  at  the  nearest,  and  Long’s  Peak,  fifty 
miles  away.  1  know  I  ought  to  be  at  home,  but 
I  linger  on  the  brink  of  departure,  and  “  fear 
to  launch  away.”  I  am  in  such  excellent 
health  that  it  seems  any  change  must  be  for  the 
worse.  While  at  Manitou  I  abstained  from 
writing  particularly  of  the  effect  of  the  air  and 
waters  on  my  health,  thinking  it  best  not  to 
halloo  till  I  should  be  fairly  out  of  the  woods. 
Now  I  will  say  that  for  the  first  time  for  more 
than  twenty  years  I  was  well  through  all  the 
month  of  September,  the  season  in  which  I  am 
especially  liable  to  terrible  attacks  of  nervous 
asthma  and  acute  bronchitis.  Yet  more — 
through  all  my  stay  at  the  springs,  nearly  three 
months,  I  never  lost  a  day,  a  night’s 
rest,  or  a  meal  from  sickness.  For 
me,  at  least,  lovely  Manitou,  gay  and 
grand,  bright  and  shadowy,  is  a  perfect 
asylum,  a  sanctuary,  a  city  of  refuge  from 
sickness  and  suffering,  such  as  has  saddened 
all  Autumn  times  save  this,  for  year  after  year, 
till  life  itself  became  saddened  and  darkened 
by  a  great  fear.  This  much  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me  that  I  should  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  suffer  as  I  have  suffered,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
and  who  are  looking  eagerly,  yet  half  hopeless¬ 
ly,  about  them,  for  some  blest  region  of  refuge 
and  release.  I  find  as  the  result  of  experience 
and  diligent  inquiry,  that  all  cases  of  asthma, 
where  the  heart  is  not  involved,  are  either  great¬ 
ly  relieved,  or  entirely  cured  in  Colorado.  In 
most  instances,  they  are  cured — in  some  they 
seem  to  be  rather  suspended — a  return  to  the 
States  bringing  them  on  again.  The  asthmatics 
of  the  Territory  have  lately  been  holding  a 
convention,  at  Denver.  It  was  like  a  con¬ 
ference  meeting  of  rejoicing  young  converts. 
The  chairman  was  Mr.  F.  B.  J.  Crane,  of  De¬ 
troit,  who  came  to  Colorado,  as  a  last  resort, 
after  thirty  years  of  suffering  from  asthma. 
Here  he  has  good  sleep,  good  health,  good  spirits, 
and  devotes  himself  to  good  works.  Greeley, 
Denver,  and  Colorado  Springs  are  excellent 
points  for  asthmatics,  but  I  prefer  Manitou, 


not  because  it  is  my  Summer  home,  but  for  its 
singularly  sheltered  situation.  The  winds 
which  are  often  very  severe  further  out  from 
the  mountains,  are  scarcely  felt  there.  The 
early  Autumnal  storms,  so  much  dreaded  in 
the  East  by  all  sufferers  from  chest  diseases, 
never  come  there.  With  the  close  of  the  gay, 
fashionable  season,  the  gala  season  of  nature 
begins — a  long,  triumphal  procession  of  glorious 
days,  fresh,  but  balmy;  brilliant,  but  never  op 
pressive.  This  is  the  season  rather  than  the 
Summer,  for  invalids  to  come  to  Col¬ 
orado.  The  great  throng  over,  they  have 
more  attention  and  comforts,  and  can  have  per¬ 
fect  quiet  if  they  desire  it,  which  most  invalids 
out  here  do  not.  There  is  something  so  stimu¬ 
lating  and  tuoyant  in  the  strange,  grand  sur¬ 
roundings  and  in  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
that  few  are  languid  or  depressed.  We  left  at 
the  dear,  bright,  home-like  hotel  at  Manitou,  in 
which  we  had  spent  two  merry  months,  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  to  winter  here, 
and  who  anticipate  not  only  exemption  lrom 
suffering,  but  rare  enjoyment  from  out-door 
life.  Last  Winter,  so  exceptionally  dreary  and 
tempestuous  in  the  East,  was  exceptionally 
bright  and  warm  in  this  region,  and  weather- 
wiseacres  hereabouts  are  predicting  another  of 
the  same  sort.  People  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
or  heart  diseases  sometimes  find  the  air  of  Den¬ 
ver,  and  even  of  the  springs,  too  bracing  for 
them,  and  are  compelled  to  go  further  south. 
Many  go  to  Pueblo,  which  is  a  good 
point,  especially  interesting  for  men  who  have 
led  an  active  business  life,  and  like  to  watch  the 
rush  and  rapids  of  enterprise  and  prosperity.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  stirring  place,  and  is  making 
incredible  progress — in  particular,  South  Pue¬ 
blo,  which  seems  destined  to  be  a  great  business 
centre  when  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  is  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  Mexico,  and  the  Atchison  and 
Topeka  comes  up.  On  a  wide  plateau,  and 
along  noble  bluffs,  commanding  the  purest  airs 
and  the  finest  views,  is  laid  out  the  portion  of 
the  town  set  apart  for  residences.  It  is  already, 
though  scarce  a  year  old,  extensively  planted 
and  well  watered,  and  boasts  many  handsome 
cottages  and  mansions,  that  seem  the  work  of 
magic  on  a  grand  scale.  Some  forty  miles 
above  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  is  Canon 
City,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Territory. 
Unfortunately,  and  unaccountably,  the  railroad 
has  not  been  finished  to  this  place,  but  the  stage- 
ride  of  ten  miles  is  far  from  disagreeable,  pass¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  through  pleasant  little  valleys, 
along  breezy  bluffs,  and  across  a  wide,  park-like 
plain,  with  the  willow -bordered  river,  and  the 
grand  mountains  always  in  sight.  Canon  is  a 
most  interesting  place,  and  it  must  have  strong, 
peculiar  charms  of  its  own,  as  many  of  its  first 
settlers,  brave  pioneers,  have  stuck  by  it  faith¬ 
fully,  resisting  the  attractions  of  towns  of  more 
rapid  growth  and  happier  fortunes.  The  so¬ 
ciety  in  this  little  primitive  town  is  a  pleasant 


surprise  to  all  visitors.  It  boasts  men  of 
marked  ability  and  intelligence,  and  women  of 
independent,  yet  refined  thought  and  careful 
culture.  In  a  lady  who  came  here  some  dozeu 
years  ago,  in  the  wild  old  times  of  Indian  scares 
and  massacres,  I  found  one  of  the  finest  pian¬ 
ists  I  have  ever  known— playing  the  grandest 
classical  music  with  a  noble,  an  almost  devout 
passion  of  enthusiasm,  nourished,  it  seemed  to 
me,  bj-  the  isolation,  the  sombre  romance,  and 
the  sublime  surroundings  of  her  life.  The  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  great  old  masters  seems  to  her  but 
translations  into  sound  of  the  glory  of  the  sun¬ 
sets  she  beholds  from  her  windows,  of  the  vast 
and  many-hued  mountain  steeps,  of  the  snowy, 
shining  summits,  of  the  gloomy  canon,  and  the 
bright,  rushing  river. 

If  ever  nature  laid  out  a  town— did  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  engineering — she  performed  the  work 
for  this.  It  is  nestled  down  in  a  charming  cove- 
like  nook,  protected  by  the  mountains  on  three 
sides,  looking  on  the  river,  and  off  over  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plateau,  and  with  the  most  delightful 
drives  and  rides  and  walks  in  every  direction. 
The  town  contains  several  fine  mineral  springs 
— both  hot  and  cold — the  former  being  used  for 
baths.  It  has  iron  and  copper  mines,  a  marble  i 
quarry,  oil  mills,  flour  mills,  half  a  dozen 
churches  and  the  penitentiary — yet  still  is  not 
happy — for  it  has  not  the  railroad.  But  that  is  I 
coming  in  its  own  good  time,  at  its  supreme 
discretion,  and  then  Cation  will  come  into  the 
circle  of  general  travel.  Out  of  the  way,  as  it  j 
now  is,  it  has  many  visitors — chiefly  business  j 
men,  miners,  and  cattle  ranchmen,  on  their  way  i 
to  South  Park  and  Wet  Mountain  Valley. 
Health-seekers  also  find  their  way  here,  but  not 
jn  such  numbers  as  I  should  like  to  see  making 
the  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  natural  sanitarium. 
Winter  here  is  robbed  of  all  his  terrors,  except 
an  occasional  “  mighty  rushing  wind.”  Very 
little  snow  falls  in  the  coldest  season,  and  that 
does  not  make  the  air  raw  or  damp,  and  disap¬ 
pears  without  slush— is  absorbed  intoth'e  bright, 
dry  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  the  most  favor¬ 
able  and  comfortable  Winter  location  for  inva¬ 
lids,  but  the  cheapest  in  the  Territory.  And  j 
here,  by  the  way,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
that  the  usual  rates  of  board  both  at  hotels  ' 
and  private  houses  verv  high  -u  Colorado—  i 
as  are  railroad  and  stage  fares  and  livery 
charges — in  great  part,  the  result  of  the  rapacity 
of  farmers,  who  produce  little  and  demand  a 
great  deal.  The  remedy  lies  in  emigration  and 
irrigation — the  coming  in  of  a  better  class  of 
agriculturists,  and  the  cultivation  oflarger  tracts 
of  land.  But  meanwhile,  men  and  women  of 
limited  means,  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
make  the  long  expensive  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  find  it  hard  to  meet  these  constant 
and  large  demands  on  their  purses.  Some,  I 
find,  are  prevented  by  pecuniary  anxiety  from 
deriving  any  benefit  from  the  change  of  climate. 
The  sweet  healing  waters  of  the  springs  remind 
them  of  Cleopatra’s  costly  toddy — vinegar  with 
a  pearl  in  it — the  light  air  seems  to  them  a 
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j  heavy  expense.  Surely  all  unreasonable  taxing 
j  of  tourists  and  health-seekers  out  here  is  over¬ 
reaching  in  a  double  sense.  It  is  killing  the 
j  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

The  Catholics  are  nobly  coming  to  the  rescue 
i  and  relief  of  poor  invalids.  They  are  about  to 
I  build  at  Manitou  a  hospital,  or  rather,  as  they 
call  it,  a  Hotel  des  Invalides,  to  be  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — 

1  the  best,  the  most  divinely-appointed,  and 
thoroughly-trained  nurses  in  the  world.  In 
this  institution  the  poor  will  he  received  free  of 
charge,  those  of  some  means  at  moderate  rates. 
The  best  medical  attendance  and  every  comfort 
will  he  provided.  I  have  great  hope  in  this 
much-needed  hospital,  and  I  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  charitable  men  and  women  throughout 
the  States.  A  contribution  toward  it  is  the 
best  chance  for  profitable  investment  I  know 
of  in  Colorado.  It  will  bring,  from  the  start, 
good  dividends  in  the  blessings  of  “those  ready 
to  perish,”  and  the  stock  will  rise  to  all  eterni¬ 
ty.  Bishop  Machebeuf,  of  Denver,  will  gladly 
receive  all  applications  to  invest  in  this  blessed 
enterprise. 

I  am  convinced  that  consumption,  in  its  ear- 
i  lier  stages,  can  not  only  he  arrested,  hut  cured, 
by  a  residence  in  Colorado  ;  hut  consumptives 
in  the  last  stages  should  by  no  means  he  sent 
out  here.  Sometimes  they  linger  a  little  longer, 
hut  more  often  the  end  is  hastened,  especially 
if  the  patient  comes  alone.  The  air  of  Mani¬ 
tou,  ever  so  balmy  to  me,  was  too  strong  for 
poor  John  C.  Heenan,  oppressing  his  mag¬ 
nificent  chest  and  producing  hemorrhages. 

It  seemed  to  all  who  saw  him,  that  he  might 
live  if  he  could  only  keep  up  heart — but  he  was 
utterly  cast  down.  His  sickness,  comparative¬ 
ly  sudden,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  splendid 
physical  powers,  seemed  to  him  so  mysterious, 
so  unnatural,  that  he  was  subdued  and  fright¬ 
ened.  There  was  in  his  look  the  mute,  pathetic 
helplessness  of  some  strong  animal,  stricken 
down,  but  not  “  consenting  unto  death.”  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Heenan  express¬ 
ed  to  bis  physician  great  regret  and  a  manly 
shame  for  much  of  his  past  career,  and  a  hum¬ 
ble  desire  to  live,  that  he  might  “lead  a  better 
life.”  Coffin  never  closed  over  a  more  superb 
human  figure  than  his— was  all  chance  for  “  a 
better  life”  buried  with  that  abused  and  wasted 
body  ? 

While  at  Canon  City  I  went  with  a  party  of 
.  friends  to  see  the  grand  canon  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  point  from  which  it  is  seen  at  the  greatest 
-  advantage  is  about  .eight  miles  from  town.  It 
is  a  charming  drive,  and  a  more  charming 
horseback  ride,  to  this  point.  Most  of  the  way 
the  road  is  good,  but  the  ascent  in  some  places 
is  fearfully  steep.  Just  over  the  brow  of  the 
highest  hill  we  outriders  scared  up  a  couple 
of  deer  and  chased  them  back  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  in  which  there  was  a  gun  and  eke  a 
sportsman.  But  he  dared  not  shoot,  for  fear  of 
frightening  his  horses  in  that  perilous  spot,  so 
missed  the  royal  game.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  how  my  blood  was  up,  and  how  eager  I 


was  for  the  blood  of  those  spleinlid  creatures. 
But  my  unfemiuine  ardor  was  soon  subdued  by 
a  great  awe — my  disappointment  was  lost  in 
a  solemn  jtoy  when  I  came  to  look  do  wn’on  that 
grand  canon,  the  greatest  sight  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Colorado.  For  some  two  miles  the 
river  runs  through  a  narrow  chasm  between 
dark,  massive  rocks,  in  some  places  quite  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  feet  high.  It  is  grander  than  the 
Tosemite,  because  of  its  color,  which  is  every¬ 
where  dark,  with  rich  porphyry  tints.  Look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  river  roaring  along  in  a 
thousand  plunging  falls  it  seems  like  a  lazy  riv¬ 
ulet  creeping  on  in  the  cold  shadow.  So  awful 
was  the  chasm,  so  stupendous  were  the  moun¬ 
tain  steeps  around  it,  so  gloomy  were  the  woods, 
so  strange  and  lonely  and  savage  and  out  of  the 
world  seemed  the  whole  vast  scene  that  it  re¬ 
called  to  me  the  passage  in  the  Inferno  : 

“  There  is  a  place  within  the  depths  of  hell 
Called  Malebolge,  all  of  rock,  dark-stained. 

With  hue  ferruginous,  e’en  as  the  steep 
That  round  it  circling  winds.  Bight  in  the  midst 
Of  that  abominable  region  yawns 
A  spacious  gulf  profound.” 

This  great  sight  alone  ought  to  draw  thousands 
of  tourists  to  Canon.  I  am  amazed  that  there  is 
not  more  said  of  it  and  written  about  it.  To  me 
it  is  infinitely  more  impressive  than  Niagara. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Canon  is  Wet 
Mountain  Valley,  a  very  beautiful  and  charm¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Summer.  It  is  the  half-way 
heaven  of  Englishmen.  Here  come  high-bred 
gentlemen  and  scions  of  the  nobility  to  lead  a 
primitive  and  pastoral  life.  Henry  Taylor  has 
a  nephew  here,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  a  son. 
A  son  of  Charles  Kingsley  lives  at  Colorado 
Springs.  Almost  any  day  during  the  sport¬ 
ing  season  you  may  encounter  a  Lord  iu  the 
roughest  sort  of  a  rig.  out  with  “  a  scatter  gun  ” 
and  a  brace  of  “  small  dogs.”  They  are  so  com¬ 
mon,  these  Lords  and  Baronets,  that  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  bosoms  scarcely  thrill  at  the  sight  of  one 
any  more.  About  Canon  City  there  are  great 
hunting  grounds.  At  the  hotel  at  this  season 
you  can  he  served  with  antelope,  deer,  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  buffalo,  bear,  or  prairie  dog. 
“You  pay's  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice.” 


EAKLT  H1STOKY. 

First  Settlement  of  the  Boulder  Val-  P 
ley  —  Captain  Atkins"  Experiences  ^ 
with  Arapahoes— Left  Hand  and 
Bear  Head— Indian  Superstitions. 

[From  the  Boulder  News.] 

Passing  by  the  farm  of  Captain- Aikins, 
which  corners  on  the  town  of  Valmont,  we 
observed  his  thrifty  young  orchard,  and  in¬ 
quired  respecting  his  treatment  of  the  trees, 
in  view  of  obtaining  a  “valuable  sugges¬ 
tion”  to  communicate  to  our  fruit-growing 
readers.  “How  long  since  you  put  out  these 


trees?”  we  inquired.  “Five  years,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  and  added — as  if  he  had  something 
on  his  mind  of  more  importance  than  apple 
trees— “but  I  have  been  here  since  October, 
’58.  I  was  one  of  fifteen,  and  Brookfield,  of 
Boulder,  was  another.  Arriving  at  St. 
Vrain,  I  took  my  field-glass,  and  from  the 
walls  of  the  old  fort  could  look  over  the 
country.  I  told  the  boys  that  the  Boulder 
mountains  showed  the  best  for  gold  diggings 
— gold  was  what  we  wanted.  I  could  see 
that,  the  Boulder  valley  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  the  valleys — could  distinguish 
bauds  of  game  and  Indian  ponies  near  the 
foothills.  But  the  boys  were  afraid  to  go 
close  up  to  the  mountains  so  late  in  the  fall 
— ‘there  is  danger  of  being  buried  by  the 
snow  slides,’  they  said,  and  prepared  winter 
quarters  across  the  river  opposite  the  fort, 
having  decided  not  to  go  with  the  crowd  to 
the  Cherry  Creek  encampment.  I  slept  in 
my  cabin  in  ‘them  winter  quarters’  just  one 
night,”  said  the  captain,  “and  then  started 
up  the  valley,  all  the  company  concluding 
to  follow.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  we 
found  the  grass  better,  and  the  climate  bet¬ 
ter  than  below,  and  chose  our  camping 
ground  by  the  red  cliffs,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boulder  canon. 

THE  OLD  CHIEF,  LEFT  HAND, 

of  the  Arapahoes,  then  with  his  band  en¬ 
camped  on  the  St.  Vrain  creek,  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  the  white  men,  soon  appeared 
in  camp,  full  of  apprehension,  and  free  of 
his  advice.  “Go  away,”  he  said,  “you  come 
to  get  our  gold,  eat  our  grass,  burn  our  tim¬ 
ber,  and  kill  and  drive  off  our  game.”  “But 
you  love  suWr  and  coffee,”  said  the  captain, 
“you  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  now.  It  will  be 
cheap  aud  plenty  after  the  white  men  come. 
We  can  all  live  together  in  peace.  There  is 
room  for  all.”  Fed  aud  flattered,  the  old 
chief  pledged  friendship,  and  told  his  story 
of  gold,  away  back  in  the  mountains,  as  false 
as  romantic,  as  exciting  to  the  imagination 
of  our  gold  seekers  as  the  savage  tales  told 
to  all  the  first  explorers  of  the  Americau  con¬ 
tinent.  Aud  like  those  early  adventurers,  a 
few  of  the  more  ardent  of  the  party  listened 
to  the  illusive  stories,  and  lured  by  the  hope 
of  gold  followed  a  brother  of  the  chief,  who 
promised  to  show  them  the  very  spot  where 
could  pick  the  nuggets  out  ot  the  bed  of  a 
creek  and  out  of  the  white  rock.  He  led 
them  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  up  the  St. 
Vrain,  to  a  place  near  the  rauge,  at  the  head 
of  the  Little  Thompson.  Here  the  party 
camped,  aud  the  next  morning  the  Indian 
made  the  excuse  that  his  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  starving,  and  that  he  must  return 
with  a  deer  he  had  killed,  and  left  them  there 
to  pursue  the  search,  alter  describing  mi¬ 
nutely  the  ground  where  the  nuggets  could 
be  plentifully  gathered.  So  ended  their  first 
wild-goose  chase  for  gold. 

ARAPAHOE  SUPERSTITION. 

One  evening,  soon  after  that,  Bear  Head, 
the  leader  of  the  large  baud  of  Indians,  in¬ 
cluding  many  warriors,  then  encamped  near 
by,  came  to  the  cabin  of  the  intruders,  and 
said  to  them :  “  Do  you  remember  when  the 
stars  fell  ?”  Supposing  the  chief  referred  to 
the  meteoric  shower  of  1832,  the  captain  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  do,”  aud  told  him  when  it  was. 

“  That  is  right,”  said  Bear  Head.  “  It  was 
the  first  time  we  ever  saw  the  white  man  in 
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our  country,  and,”  poiutiug  to  the  comet 
then  visible  (in  November  1858)  he  asked 
again,  “do  you  know  what  that  star  With  a 
pointer  means?  That  pointer,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “  points  back  to  that  fatal  year,  when 
the  stars  fell,  which  signified  that  the  pale 
faces  should  fall  upon  us,  as  many  as  those 
falling  stars,  aud  destroy  us,  and  the  tears  of 
our  women  should  fall  in  number  as  those 
falling  stars.” 

Perhaps  he  had  a  vision  of  Sand  Creek. 
So  much  gravity  and  earnestness  were  in  his 
speech  that  our  boys  were  really  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  the  superstition  had  so  deep  a  hold 
on  the  savage  mind  that  he  would  give  them 
serious  trouble.  So  they  put  a  stout  door  to 
their  best  log  cabin,  and  made  it  their  fort. 
But  Bear  Head,  possessing  the  weakness  of 
some  whiter  statesmen  on  the  subject  of 
“subsidies,”  proposed  to  let  the  prospectors 
stay  if  they  would  allow  his  people  an  oc¬ 
casional  “fat”  ox.  Having  no  fat  things  to 
spare,  the  white  men  declined  the  offer,  and 
in  reply  got  word  to  leave  within  three  days 
or  fight.  Many  Whips  acted  as  the  Indian 
orator  pending  the  set  time.  Each  evening 
he  harrangued  the  savage  assembly,  conclu¬ 
ding  every  sentence  with  “something  must 
be  done,”  upon  which  all  the  squaws,  in 
chorus,  gave  vent  to  untutored  grief  in  a 
long  aud  mournful  wail. 

BEAR  HEAD’S  DREAM. 


about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  en¬ 
trance  or  mouth  of  the  cafion  referred  to, 
and  is  protected  against  all  the  force  of  the 
north  and  northeasterly  winds,  by  a  solid 
wall  or  ridge  of  upheaved  strata,  running 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  bearing  the 
humble  title  of  “the  hog-back.” 

The  city  owes  its  euphonious  name  to  the 
wonderful  cafion,  located  about  six  miles  up 
the  river  to  the  northwest,  and  consisting  in 
a  narrow  stupedous  pass,  through  which  the 
river  rolls  and  dashes  down  from  the 
mountains  leading  up  toward  the  snowy 
range.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  one  of  marked 
characteristics.  The  territorial  prison  is  one 
of  its  peculiar  features,  though  not  one  of  its 
advantages.  It  has,  at  the  short  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  hotel  and  post- 
office,  a  sparkling  and  beautiful  soda  spring 
of  inestimable  value.  Dr  .Hayden,  who  had 
tried  the  Manitou  and  other  noted  springs, 
said  it  was  the  most  delicious  fountain  of  the 
;  kind  he  had  any  where  tasted, 
i  The  population  of  Cafion  City,  at  present, 
is  about  seven  hundred  persons.  It  has  a 


On  the  morning  for  the  fight  the  old  chief 
came  out  of  his  camp,  looked  up  the  creek  to 
the  encampment  of  the  intruders,  sauntered 
slowly  to  their  fortified  cabin,  bowed  down, 
and  feigning  much  distress.  “I  have  had  a 
dream,  a  fearful  dream,”  he  said,  "I  dreamed  , 

I  stood  on  yonder  knoll  and  saw  a  great;' 
flood  come  down  the  Boulder  cafion,  and  it 
drowned  all  my  people,  but  left  you  on  dry*; 
land.  By  this  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  that  ^ 
i  if  we  fight  you  we  shall  be  killed  and  youij 
will  live.  Let  us  have  peace.”  After  thatn 
the  chief  embraced  Captain  Aiken,  and  they  ~ 
made  a  treaty  of  amity.  The  night  follow- 
ing  our  boys  got  up  a  big  supper  for  Bear:,’ 
Head.  Captain  Aiken  went  dowu  to  invite  1 
and  escort  him  up.  He  appeared  in  all  his  3 
savage  finery — and,  as  the  captain  said,  “as-  l 
sumed  more  strut,  dignity  and  importance  ! 
than  if  he  had  been  George  Washington  t 
himself.” 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  verbal  treaty  that  , 
the  whites  should  not  waste  the  game  by  . 
killing  more  than  they  wanted  to  eat ;  should  > 
uever  chase  it  away  ;  (it  was  then  so  plenty  1 
and  unscared  that  the  anelope  and  deer  | 
grazed  with  bands  of  Indian  ponies ;)  should  , 
never  kindle  fires  in  the  timber,  lest  it  waste  . 
away.  This  treaty  is  not  well  kept.  The 
way  white  huuters  chase  game  over  the 
range  aud  prospectors  set  fire  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  enough  to  start  up  the  Arapahoe 
ghosts  ou  the  Sand  creek  plan. 

Canon  City  and  Its  Affairs. 

Canon  City,  October  21. — About  eight 
miles  from  the  present  terminus  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad,  the  Arkansas 
river  emerges  from  the  mouth  of  what  is 
called  the  Grand  cafion,  and  flows  first  east¬ 
ward,  and  then  southward,  watering  the  ex¬ 
tensive  open  lauds  which  lie  along  its  course, 
to  Pueblo,  and  to  the  regions  beyond.  The 
town  known  by  the  name  of  Cafion  City  is 
situated  on  that  river,  at  the  distance  of 


regular  Presbyteran  church,  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  a  Methodist  church,  a 
Baptist  church,  and  an  Episcopal  church, 
three  of  which  have  houses  of  worship.  It 
has  a  $30,000  brick  hotel  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion  ;  and,  though  failing  as  yet  to  get  a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  bounds  of  its  corporation,  it  is 
keeping  good  its  courage,  and,  with  becom¬ 
ing  trust  and  confidence  in  the  indications 
of  Providence  as  to  its  future  growth  and 
importance,  it  is  endeavoring  to  do  the  best 
it  can  in  the  use  of  the  means  and  opportu¬ 
nities  which  it  possesses. 

The  people  of  Cafion  City  are  marked  by  ! 
a  very  creditable  degree  of  social  refinement, 
as  well  as  by  a  lively  appreciation  of  moral¬ 
ity,  religion  and  literary  merit.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  decidedly  Sabbath-respect- 
ing  and  church -going  people  in  all  Colora¬ 
do.  Those  of  their  ministers  whose  ability 
and  culture  entitle  them  to  be  heard,  always 
have  an  intelligent  and  susceptible  hearing ; 
and  this,  certainly,  is  what  cannot  be  truly 
averred  of  the  same  order  of  persons  in  most 
other  towns  of  the  territory.  The  place  has 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  as  well  known  . 
abroad  as  its  peculiarly  genial  aud  attractive 
characteristics  entitle  it  to  be  known.  If 
invalids,  generally,  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is,  'in  all  probability,  the 
warmest,  pleasantest  retreat  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  whole  world,  at  which  to  find  re¬ 
lief  from  the  rigors  of  the  winter  season,  how 
they  would  flock  to  it  from  distant  climes. 
When  the  air  is  fearfully  chilly  elsewhere, 
there  prevails  an  Indian-summer-like  mild¬ 
ness  at  this  locality.  The  ground  scarcely 
ever  exhibits  snow  enough  to  show  that  win¬ 
ter,  at  this  mountain-shielded  spot,  is  more 
than  a  name.  Men  can  be  seen  laboring  “in 
shirt  sleeves,”  from  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  close  of  the  spring  months. 

Not  long  since  the  Cafion  City  people, 


having  learned  that  distinguished  tourists 
are  kept  from  visiting  their  town  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  those  interested  in 
building  up  other  resorts,  and  that  such  was  1 
the  fact  in  the  case  of  Grace  Greenwood,  seut 
to  that  eminent  lady  an  invitation,  signed 
by  sixty  persons,  asking  her  to  favor  their 
town  with  a  visit,  and  assuring  her  that  she 
would  be  greeted  by  a  good  audience  if  she 
should  see  fit  to  come  and  entertain  them 
with  the  scintillations  of  her  genius.  She 
made  her  visit  to  the  place  last  week,  and 
gave  readings  on  Friday  evening,  and  on 
Saturday  evening  delivered  her  lecture,  en¬ 
titled  “Heroism  in  common  life.”  On  both 
evenings  she  was  favored  with  a  large,  atten¬ 
tive  and  highly  appreciative  assembly,  and 
the  proceeds  which  she  received  amouuted 
to  over  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  She 
was  very  greatly  pleased  with  the  reception 
and  treatment  given  her. 

On  Saturday,  she  went  to  see  the  Grand 
cafion,  being  accompanied  by  Thomas  Ma¬ 
con,  esq.,  and  his  lady,  Mrs.  Stone,  of  Pueb¬ 
lo,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Mr.  Barber,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Bell  and  his  la¬ 
dy.  The  day  was  beautiful.  Nature  was  in 
an  enviable,  royal  mood.  The  variegated  • 
colors  of  the  autumnal  vegetation  appeared  on 
the  foothills  and  the  flanks,  and  in  the 
glens  and  the  dells  of  the  mountains.  The 
Eight-mile  Park  was  first  reached.  There, 
Mrs.  Lippincott  betook  herself  from  wagon- 
seat  to  "horse-back — wisely,  for  the  horse¬ 
back  method  is  by  far  the  better  one  for  . 
making  the  ascent  of  the  more  steep  and  . 
rugged  parts  of  the  route.  The  arrival  of  • 
the  party  on  the  higher  grounds  was  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  starting  up  of  two  fine  deer,  at  a  ' 
short  distance  from  them,  and  their  marvel-  . 
ous  bounding  over  all  obstacles,  far  away 
downward  to  a  convenient  hiding  place  ini- 
some  wild  ravine.  Grace  Greenwood  keenly 
enjoyed  this  incident,  as  also  did  the  others. 
When  the  summit  had  been  gained  and  some  . 
refreshments  taken,  the  party  proceeded  to  - 
the  border  of  the  great  canon.  The  sight  - 
which  they  soon  had  was  one  never  to  be  ' 
forgotten.  The  eye  could  peer  down  more  i 
thau  twenty-three  hundred  feet  and  there  . 
behold  the  river,  winding  like  a  mere  thread 
along  its  course.  So  far  is  it  below  that, 
though  in  reality  it  rushes  along  with  dash¬ 
ing  vigor  and  furious  speed,  it  seemed  to  the 
beholder  only  to  creep  with  snail-like  pace 
through  the  wonderful  strait.  The  vast  solid  - 
walls  of  rock  stood  solemnly  and 
silently  on  either  side  of  it  as 
if  God  had  said  to  them,  “I  have  de-  ’ 
creed  that  these  river-waters  shall  go  through;  . 
therefore,  stand  ye  still,  and  let  them  pass  !”  • 
Mrs.  Lippincott  repeatedly  bore  testimony 
in  reference  to  the  profound  impression  which  ' 
the  scene  made  on  her  mind.  She  represent¬ 
ed  it  as  one  of  those  immense,  unique  won¬ 
ders  of  nature  which  need  to  be  long  studied 
in  order  to  be  estimated  according  to  their 
true  greatness  and  grandeur.  She  said  she 
would  be  glad  if  she  could  spend  much  time 
in  beholding  it  from  various  posiiions,  and 
in  bringing  her  mind  iuto  such  relation  to 
its  awful,  abysmal  vastness  as  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  “soak  in,”  and  to  become  ade¬ 
quately  understood  and  comprehended. 

Mrs.  Lippincott  returned  to  her  summer 
home  at  Manitou  Springs,  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  more  than  satisfied  with  her  first  visit  to 
Canon  City.  She  expressed  her  grateful 
feelings  on  account  of  the  high-toned 
hospitality  and  the  intelligent  courtesy 
which  she  had  received.  J.  D.  B. 


('anon  City. 

[CuW-e^jiondence  Chicago  Tribune.] 

Canon  City,  though  surrounded  by  ‘the 
most  enchanting  mountain  scenery,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  most  remarkable  soda  and  min¬ 
eral  springs  in  the  territory,  is  unfortunate. 
It  has  been  negleted,  and,  i  might  say, 

TOTALLY  IGNORED, 

by  that  useful  class  of  individuals  known  as 
newspaper  correspondents.  To  be  sure,  the 
Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania — 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  “Pig-iron  Kelley” 
once  visited  mis  place,  and  expressed  him¬ 
self  astonished  at  its  resources,  declaring  that 
vast  iron  manufactories  would  be  established 
here,  and  that  Canon  City  would  soon  be 
known  as  the  “Birmingham  of  the  New 
West:”  but,  even  with  this  flattering  in¬ 
dorsement,  Canon  City  has  failed  to  thrive 
and  prosper  as  she  should,  and  the  mud- 
built  town  of  Pueblo,  with  its  Mexican 
greasers  and  concert-saloons,  has  left  her 
behind  in  the  race.  The  mistake  is,  that 
Canon  City  has  depended  too  much  upon  her 
natural  advantages,  and  not  enough  upon 
puffery,  enterprise,  and  printers’  ink.  We 
are  surfeited  with  accounts  of  Denver,  Gree- 
Ky,  Central,  Black  Hawk,  Evans,  Colorado 
Springs,  Golden  and  Manitou  ;  but  none  of 
these  men  who  sprinkle  adjectives  so  fully 
condescend  to  notice  a  town  that,  for  beauty 
and  location,  sublimity  of  scenery,  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  material  resources 

FAR  SURPASSES 

any  town  named  in  the  above  list.  Briefly 
enumerated,  here  is  an  abundant  water-pow¬ 
er,  sufficient,  to  drive  all  the  saws  and  spin¬ 
dles  in  the  United  States,  the  river  having  a 
fall  of  over  eight  feet  to  the  mile,  A  few 
miles  north,  and  we  strike  the  celebrated 
coal  fields  of  Fremont  county,  with  veins  of 
coal  eight  feet  thick  and  now  producing  over 
two  hundred  tons  per  day.  A  few  miles 
farther  on,  and  our  attention  is  directed  to 
the  Hardscrabble  silver  mines,  but  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  and  now  turning  out  ore  whicfi  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  most  noted  mines 
of  the  San  Juan  district  of  Nevada,  while 
the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  ninety  miles  to 
the  west,  is  fairly  walled  in  by  mountains 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  iron  ore,  which 
assays  70  per  cent.  The  supply  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  Toward  Cafion,  and  descending 
Grape  dreek,  a  conical  mountain  raises  its 
bald  head  to  the  left;  and,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  we  find  this  to  be  composed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of 

MAGNETIC  ORE, 

so  strong  and  powerful  that  steel-filings  on  a  1 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper  resolve  themselves  1 
into  ridges  and  go  through  contortions,  as  if 
subjected  to  the  operations  of  a  galvanic  bat-  [ 
tery.  Throw  a  paper  of  needles  upon  these 
rocks,  and  they  will  at  ODce  stand  upon  end 
like  the  quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine.  An 
Englishman  who  essayed  to  climb  themouu-’ 
tain  with  steel  plates  on  his  shoes  stuck  fast, 
and  was  only  removed  with  great  difficulty,— 
so,  at  least,  the  old  hunters  say  ;  while  jack- 
knives  mauifest  a  decided  tendency  to  jump 
out  of  one’s  pocket,  and  clouds  never  fail  to 
roil  themselves  up  and  emit  electric  sparks 
upon  approaching  the  mouutain.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  all  the  wonderful  stories  related  ; 
but  I  have  seen  the  ore,  and  know  that  it  is 
more  powerful  on  the  draw  than  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
|  enough  to  say  about  it.  j 

I  The  strong  card  of  Cafion  City,  however,  j 


and  the  one  which  is  always  played  when 
the  visitor  or  speculator  is  always  played 
when  the  visitor  or  speculator  is  inclined  to 
turn  up  his  or  her  nose  in  disgust  over  natu¬ 
ral  advantages,  is 

THE  WONDERFUL  CANON 


diameter,  but  he  pitched  head-foremost  into 
a  narrow  gorge,  and  the  buzzards  claimed 
him  as  their  own.  Upon  the  whole  it  is 
rather  a  poor  place  for  the  sportsman. 


it  was 


of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  canon  proper 
commences  about  three  miles  above  town,  is 
twelve  miles  in  length,  -hud  is  really  a  mag¬ 
nificent  production  of  nature.  Through  this 
gorge  the  river  foams  and  tumbles, — the 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  on  either  side 
to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  To  be 
sure,  one  pedantic  sv  rveyor,*who  pretended 
to  represent  the  United  States, and  whocame 
out  with  a  full  assortment  of  sextants,  quad- 
ronts,  and  theodolites,  only  gave  the  rocks 
an  altitude  of  1,500  feet;  but  he  was  prompt¬ 
ly  seized,  immersed  in  the  hot  springs,  and 
then  hooted  out  of  town.  The  citizens  of 
Canon  City  are  sensitive,  and  any  man  who 
refuses  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  soda- 
spriugs,  or  wTho  is  foolish  enough  to  insist 
that  the  banks  of  |the  Arkansas  canon  are  not 
2,000  feet  high,  must  stand  the  consequences. 
As  a  general  thing,  newspaper  men  have  be¬ 
come  posted  on  this,  and  the  majority  readi-' 
!y  swear  to  anything  which  is  demauded  or 
expected.  The  canon  is  considered  impassa¬ 
ble  to  footmen  or  boatmen,  as  nothing  can 
live  in  the  rapids  ;  but  it  has  been  ascended 
in  the  winter  on  ice,  and  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  track  around  its  rugged  curves  is 
considered  practicable  by  some  of  the  best 
engineers.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  stupen¬ 
dous  undertaking,  however,  and  the  bones 
of  the  old  pioneers  will  have  long  mouldered 
in  their  graves  before  the  scream  of  the  iron 
horse  is  heard  in  the  rugged  recesses  of  the 
Arkansas  canon, 

TO  GET  A  GOOD  VIEW 

of  the  canon,  one  must  take  the  carriage- 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  drive 
up  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  near  the  head. 
The  aseent  is  easy  and  gradual,  and,  after 
passing  the  first  low  range  of  foothills,  the 
glories  of  the  Snowy  Range  burst  on  the  vis¬ 
ion  sixty  miles  away,  but  seemingly  so  near 
that  every  gorge,  precipice,  and  peak  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  all  their  grandeur.  Up  one  hill 
and  down  another,  through  pinion  groves, 
and  over  loose  masses  of  limestone  rock  that 
are  hurled  and  tumbled  in  all  sorts  of  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes,  the  adventurous  traveler  makes 
his  way,  and  is  soon  standing  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  caiion.  He  may  be  blown,  so 
to  speak  ;  his  shoes  may  have  given  up  their 
soles,  and  his  pants  may  be  fluttering  in 
rags  ;  but  he  forgets  all  these  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  sight.  It  is  one 

NOT  EASILY  FORGOTTEN. 

One  involuntarily  holds  his  breath  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  awful  brink.  Straight  down  as 
the  plummet  go  the  limestone  walls  hun- 
'dreds  of  feet,  while  the  river  below  looks 
like  a  mere  thread  of  silver,  and  its  angry 
voice  cannot  be  heard.  It  is  a  spectacle  for 
the  i?oet  and  painter  ;  and,  in  looking  upon 
it,  even  Shoddy  will  forget  his  greenbacks 
and  paste-diamonds,  and  rhapsodize  by  the 
hour.  Auother  romantic  feature  about  it  is 
that  a  band  of  Rocky  Mountaiu  sheep  live 
in  this  canon,  and  often  exhibit  themselves 
to  visitors.  They  bound  from  rock  to  rock 
with  the  utmost  temerity,  often  striking  up¬ 
on  their  horns,  and  live  in  the  most  inacces¬ 
sible  places.  Armed  with  a  patent  Ballard, 
your  correspondent  was  lucky  enough  to 
bring  down  one, — a  sturdy  old  buck,  with 
horns  that  must  have  been  about  two  feet  in 


rumored  during  tlie  Assembly  that 
some  one  would  be  appointed  to  visit 
the  leading  cities  East  and  West  and 
start  the  ball  rolling.  Whether  any 
one  has  been  or  is  to  be  named  for  this 
service  we  do  not  know.  The  right 
man  for  the  work  should  be  found  if 
possible  before  the  summer  is  farther 
advanced.  To  find  the  right  man  is 


possible,  and  if  nominations  are  in  order 
we  give  in  the  name  of  Eev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  of  Denver,  well  known 
in  all  the  churches  for  his  interest  and 
efficiency  in  home  mission  work. 
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")  ACADEMIES. 


come  upon  all  those  whose  “giving”  has 
this  year  brought  us  so  near  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  purposes  of  aid. 


LONGMONT  COLLEGE. 

Longmont  lies  on  the  same  elevated  slope 
with  Denver,  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles 
north  of  that  city  and  therefore  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  lie  in  v,£ry  near 
view.  Long’s  Peak  towers  up,  with  its  mass 
of  snow,  very  nearly  west  of  the  town  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  The  site  of  the 
city  of  Longmont  is  notably  elevated  above 
the  general  slope ;  and  the  college  building, 
which  is  finely  located,  shows  from  the  coun- 
I  try  round,  a  marked  feature  of  this  “  city 
'  set  upon  a  hill.” 

The  college  was  incorporated  March  7, 
1884.  On  the  16th  of  October  following 
the  Synod  of  Colorado  accepted  and  organ¬ 
ized  it.  The  original  promise  of  the  citizens 
of  Longmont  covered  $15,000  in  cash,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  blocks  of  land  and  perpet¬ 
ual  water-rights  (for  this  is  the  region  of 
irrigation)  guaranteed  by  the  town  of  Long¬ 
mont  and  valued  at  $6500.  The  Synod,  on  its 
part,  recommended  the  college  to  its  churches 
for  aid  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  and  of  $25,000  more  for  the 
endowment  of  the  president’s  chair.  Indeed 
the  citizens  had  stipulated  in  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  paper  that  a  cash  addition  of  $10,000 
should  be  made  to  their  own  $15,000  above 
named,  and  that  it  should  be  raised  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1885.  But  by  September,  1885,  it 
was  discovered  that  only  $3500  had  been 
added  to  the  Longmont  subscription  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  citizens  of  Longmont,  determined 
not  to  lose  their  subscription  and  their  col¬ 
lege,  themselves  came  forward  and  made  up 
the  deficient  $6500  with  good  interest-bear¬ 
ing  notes.  October  12,  1885,  the  trustees 
elected  a  president  and  prepared  for  opening 
the  college  in  temporary  quarters.  The 
Board  of  Aid,  appreciating  the  spirit  and 
liberality  thus  manifested,  pledged  the  need- 
_ . _  521 


[From  a  Lady  Correspondent  of  Thk  N  ews.  j 

Denver,  October  IS,  1873. — A  week  ago, 
as  I  dolefully  bemoaned  the  impossibility  of 
ascending  James’ peak,  a  lady  asked  if  I 
had  been  to  “Bellevue,”  and  she  added  that 
from  that  mountain  there  might  be  obtained 
the  finest  view  this  side  my  coveted  height. 
But  to  me,  the  mountains  of  the  moon  seem¬ 
ed  about  as  attainable,  since  I  don’t  like 
such  expeditions  alone,  no  matter  what  de¬ 
lights  they  promise;  and  day  after  day  at 
Denver,  I  wistfully  gazed  at  the  snowy  range 
wishing  1  might  have  nearer  look,  but  con¬ 
tenting  myself  with  sundry  expeditious  up 
the  marvellous  Clear  creek  canon,  trying 
over  and  over  again  the  experience  its  tower¬ 
ing  walls  and  awful  rifts  could  give,  thrilling 
every  time  at  some  new  revelation  of  gran¬ 
deur,  and  wondering  what  manner  of  motion 
could  possess  one  in  the  presence  of  a  greater 
manifestation  of  nature’s  majesty.  Well! 
my  patience  was  rewarded,  the  fates  were 
kind,  and  I  found  out  what  the  sensation 
might  be. 

We  were  to  start  from  Central  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  preceding  evening  we  said  good 
night  to  the  stars,  with  great  satisfaction, 
for  the  skies  were  cloudless,  and  the  morrow 
must  be  just  the  day  we  desired.  Alas  ! 
Burns’  “  mousie”  ruefully  meditating  beside 
its  ruined  nest,  couldn’t  have  worn  a  longer 
face  than  1  did,  when  a  wind  storm  howled 
“  good  morning  ”  round  the  Teller  house  ; 
when  the  air  was  filled  with  the  chokiDg 
dust ;  when  men  held  on  to  their  hats  with 
both  hands, and  children  chased  theirs  down 
the  street,  bawling  with  the  vexation  which 
the  men  vented  in  a  different  way.  Riding 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  That  was 
clear,  if  the  atmosphere  wasn’t  ;  so  like  un¬ 
quiet  ghosts  we  roamed  round  the  hotel, 
read  the  papers,  stared  across  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctum  of  the  Register,  tortured  the 
piano,  and  sang  : 

“  The  day  is  cold,  and  dark  and  dreary, 

It  rains”-  didn’t  we  wi.-h  it  wouLd  !— 

‘‘And  the  wind  is  never  weary 
That  was  evident  enough — 

Thevinestill  clingsto  the  mouldering  wall 
And  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  1'all,” 

only,  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  a  vine  in  all  Central, 
and  the  leaves  don’t  fall,  because  there  aren’t 
any.  Toward  noon  it  lulled,  a  little.  Our 
knight  inquired  if  we  would  venture.  Swift 
memories  of  encounters  with  Nebraskan 
zephyrs  flashed  across  our  minds.  We  had 
been  conquerors  there;  we  guessed  Colorado 
winds  couldn’t  be  worse,  and  we  said  “  yes.” 

We  armed  for  the  fray  in  comical  fashion. 
My  knight  wore  the  thickest,  “rubbiest”  of 
overcoats  with  a  great  cape,  while  he  fero¬ 
ciously  crushed  a  soft  hat  over  his  “noble 
brow,”  and  stuck  his  fiugers  into  a  pair  of 
heavy  gauntlets,  while  for  me  there  was  the 
blessed  “water-proof”  with  hood  and  cape 
and  the  warmest  of  shawls.  Hat  and  feath- 


ful  help  for  current  expenses ;  and  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1885,  the  college  opened.  So  late 
an  opening  allowed  but  fifteen  students  for 
the  first  year. 

The  present  college  building,  a  wdng  of 
the  intended  structure,  was  erected  during 
1886,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $12,000.  The  sec- 1 
retary  of  the  Board  has  visited  it  and  greatly 
admired  it,  both  without  and  within  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  for  its  wise  planning  and  hon¬ 
est  workmanship.  The  policy  of  the  college 
from  the  start  has  been  to  carry  no  debts. 
So  far  this  policy  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  new  building  was  occupied  last  fall, 
and  the  enrollment  of  students  has  reached 
seventy-three.  There  are  four  members  in 
the  faculty,  and  three  courses  of  study :  first, 
a  normal  course  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  (no  other  school  in  Colorado  gives  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  teachers) ;  second,  a 
scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  B.S. ; 
third,  a  classical  course,  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  A.B.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  de¬ 
partment.  Next  fall  (two  years  from  the 
first  recitation)  true  college  work  will  begin 
with  a  freshman  class  of  six  or  eight.  All 
this  visible  advance  is  greatly  increasing  the 
interest  which  the  college  has  commanded 
through  all  the  region,  and  many  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  at  the  fall  opening. 

Trustees  are  elected  from  nominees  made 
by  the  Synod.  All  real  estate  and  prop¬ 
erty,  having  been  conveyed  to  the  Synod, 
are  by  it  reconveyed  to  the  college,  with  a 
reversionary  clause  returning  the  property 
to  the  Synod  in  case  of  its  diversion  from 
the  uses  defined  by  the  by-laws  which  the 
Synod  ha3  adopted  for  the  institution.  No 
change  of  by-laws  can  take  effect  without 
the  Synod’s  approval. 

To  this  conservative,  vigorous  and  hope¬ 
ful  advance  one  step  now  needs  to  be  added. 
In  western  towns  most  houses  are  made  just 
large  enough  for  their  occupants,  and  board 
and  lodging  for  students  cannot  be  found  as 
at  the  East ;  therefore  the  college  that  is  to 
bring  in  young  people  from  other  commun¬ 
ities  must  provide  a  home  for  them.  Long¬ 
mont  College  and  its  local  friends  are  push¬ 
ing,  with  their  characteristic  vigor,  for  a 
dormitory ;  and  one  of  the  most  respected 


The  ffiouutaia  Range  from  lidkvne. 


pastors  of  that  region,  having  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  college  for  that  purpose,  will 
carry  wkh  him  the  Board’s  certificate  and 
best  wishes  in  a  brief  canvass  for  personal 
subscriptions  which  he  intends  to  make  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Those  whom  he  may  approach  are  asked 
to  remember  kindly  that  the  Board  has  had 
uo  canvasser  in  either  of  those  cities  for 
many  months ;  that  it  will  authorize  no 
Dther  canvasser  for  either  of  them  during 
:his  year  of  1887. 

If  in  some  coming  year  a  Colorado  boy 
Dent  on  study  makes  his  way  to  Longmont 
College  and  finds  a  dormitory  there,  and  is 
nade  at  home,  may  not  just  such  a  case  as 
bat  come  within  the  scope  of  those  pre- 
licted  thrilling  words,  “I  was  a  stranger, 
md  ye  took  me  in  ”  ? 


COLORADO. 

win  XUX1S  OF  “JOHN  SHOWN.” 

By  a  Uuly  leaclter  In  a  Colorado  school. 
Colorado’s  glories  rye  tlio  burden  of  my  song— 
Columbia’s  choicest  treasures  lie  her  hills  and  dales  j 
among:  3 

|  Should  a  foeman  dare  invade  her,  he  would  find  our  ' 
arms  are  strong  3 

For  our  own  dear  mountain  home. 

Chorus.— Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Colorado, 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Colorado, 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Colorado— 

Our  own  dear  mountain  home. 

Pike's  Peak’s  shadow  comes  creeping  o’er  the  plain— 
Long’s  Peak's  misty  cap  is  answering  him  again— 

The  snowy  range  between  them  makes  a  glittering 
silver  chain 

For  our  own  dear  mountain  home. 

Chorus.— 

They  used  to  call  our  gray-green  plains  a  desert  m 
'  the  land— 

But  now  amid  his  giant  crops,/  see  the  smiling 
farmer  stand— 

His  irrigating  ditches  bring  the  water  to  his  band, 

In  our  own  dear  mountain  home. 

Chorus.— 

So  while  from  rocky  cations,  our  rivers  hurry  down ,  , 
And  Boulder,  Platte  and  Cache  la  Poudre  feed  many  ; 
a  pleasant  town  — 

— T  We’il  bear  the  cross ol  labor  and  we’ll  strive  to  win  ~ 
t  the  crown 

For  our  own  dear  mountain  home. 

Chorus.— 

But  “children  of  the  Vnion’’  is  still  our  dearest  i 
name— 

And  dear  to  us  are  still  the  states  from  which  our  j 
fathers  came: 

One  God,  one  law,  one  country— our  fealty  shall  ) 

I  claim— 

In  onr  own  fair  mountain  home. 

Chorus.— 


[From  a  Lady  Correspondent  of  Thu  N ews.J 

Denver,  October  13,  1873. — A  week  ago, 
as  I  dolefully  bemoaned  the  impossibility  of 
ascending  James’ peak,  a  lady  asked  if  I 
had  been  to  “Bellevue,”  and  she  added  that 
from  that  mountain  there  might  be  obtained 
the  finest  view  ibis  side  my  coveted  height. 
But  to  me,  the  mountains  of  the  moon  seem¬ 
ed  about  as  attainable,  since  I  don’t  like 
such  expeditions  alone,  no  matter  what  de¬ 
lights  they  promise;  and  day  after  day  at 
Denver,  1  wistfully  gazed  at  the  snowy  range 
wishing  1  might  have  nearer  look,  but  con¬ 
tenting  myself  with  sundry  expeditions  up  . 
the  marvellous  Clear  creek  canon,  trying 
over  and  over  again  the  experieuce  its  tower¬ 
ing  walls  and  awful  rifts  could  give,  thrilling 
every  time  at  some  new  revelation  of  gran¬ 
deur,  and  wondering  what  manner  of  motion 
could  possess  one  iu  the  presence  of  a  greater 
manifestation  of  nature’s  majesty.  Well! 
my  patience  was  rewarded,  the  fates  were 
kiud,  and  I  found  out  what  the  sensation 
might  be. 

We  were  to  start  from  Central  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  preceding  evening  we  said  good 
night  to  the  stars,  with  great  satisfaction, 
for  the  skies  were  cloudless,  and  the  morrow 
must  be  just  the  day  we  desired.  Alas  ! 
Barns’  “  mousie”  ruefully  meditating  beside 
its  ruined  nest,  couldn’t  have  worn  a  JoDger 
face  than  I  did,  when  a  wind  storm  howled 
“  good  morning  ”  round  the  Teller  house  ; 
when  the  air  was  filled  with  the  choking 
dust ;  when  men  held  on  to  their  hats  with 
both  hands,  and  children  chased  theirs  down 
the  street,  bawling  with  the  vexation  which 
the  men  vented  in  a  different  way.  Riding 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  That  was 
clear,  if  the  atmosphere  wasn’t  ;  so  like  un¬ 
quiet  ghosts  we  roamed  round  the  hotel, 
read  the  papers,  stared  across  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctum  of  the  Register,  tortured  the 
piano,  and  sang  : 

“  The  day  is  cold,  and  dark  and  dreary, 

It  raius”-  didn't  we  wit- h  it  would  !— 

“And  the  wind  is  never  weary  — 

That  was  evident  enough— 

“  The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wail 
And  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall,” 

only,  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  a  vine  iu  all  Central, 
and  the  leaves  don’t  fall,  because  there  aren’t 
any.  Toward  uoon  it  lulled,  a  little.  Our 
knight  inquired  if  we  would  venture.  Swift 
memories  of  encounters  with  Nebraskan 
zephyrs  flashed  across  our  minds.  We  had 
been  conquerors  there;  we  guessed  Colorado 
winds  couldn't  be  worse,  and  we  said  “  yes.” 

We  armed  for  the  fray  in  comical  fashion. 
My  knight  wore  the  thickest,  “rubbiest”  of 
overcoats  with  a  great  cape,  while  he  fero¬ 
ciously  crushed  a  soft  hat  over  his  “noble 
brow,”  aud  stuck  his  fi  tigers  into  a  pair  of 
heavy  gauntlets,  while  for  me  there  was  the 
blessed  “water-proof”  with  hood  and  cape 
aud  the  warmest  of  shawls.  Hat  and  feath- 


er  I  couldn’t  relinquish,  but  surely  a  veil 
would  keep  them  ou,  so  I  serenely  took  my 
seat.  Whew  !  how  the  dust  did  blow  !  My 
veil  was  nothing;  I  could  feel  my  long 
plume  writhing  in  distress  aloft,  while  the 
confining  elastic  pulled  at  my  back  hair, 
threatening  dire  disaster  to  all  outworks  in 
that  direction.  Nothing  else  would  do ;  that 
hood  must  be  down  over  the  whole;  aud  if 
there  is  anything  more  ridiculously  absurd 
thau  a  fashionable  coiffure,  hat  aud  all,  with 
the  frill  of  a  water  proof  hood  about  it, 
Punch  ought  to  have  it  at  once.  My  escort 
laughed,  politely  informing  me  my  head 
looked  more  like  a  lunch-basket  than  any¬ 
thing  else;  but  how  did  he  know,  with  his! 
eyes  full  of  dust,  I  wonder! 

We  drove  up  the  long  winding  bill  toward 
Virginia  canon.  I  had  often  been  over  the 
road.  I  knew  all  the  attractive  views  it 
could  present,  and  I  resolved  to  keep  all  mjr 
ecstacies  for  the  picture  I  had  expressly 
come  to  see  from  Bellevue.  At  the  top  of 
the  canon  wre  turned  to  the  right,  wound 
round  a  rough  path  requiring  skillful  en¬ 
gineering  from  our  driver,  aud  were  uea-ly 
at  the  summit  when  my  friend  said,  “Now 
look,  just  once !” 

Remember  my  nearest  view  of  the  snowv 
peaks  had  been  from  Denver,  when  however 
clear  the  air  they  are  only  grandly  suggest¬ 
ive  of  their  marvellous  reality.  We  had 
climed  above  all  the  dust;  the  atmosphere 
was  perfect,  aud  I  turned  witli  a  laugh,  to 
look  !  With  what  words  can  I  tell  you  what 
I  saw,  or  felt?  Only  the  briefest  glance  was 
all  1  dared — then  I  hid  my  face.  It  was  a 
shock,  almost  a  horror,  that  overwhelmed 
me.  Not  blank,  treeless  crags;  not  moun* 
tains  merely  ;  they  seemed  instinct  with  life; 
it  was  as  if  their  awful  foreheads  wore  an 
actual  frown,  as  if  they  stood  so  near  1 
might  touch  them,  and  yet  as  if  with  a  voice 
from  eternity,  they  said:  “Ye  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  seek  us;  ye  have  desired  to  know 
our  mighty  grandeur  ;  feel  now  how  iusig 
nificaut  ye  are,  and  in  our  presence  dare 
nothing  but  reverence  aud  worship  !”  There 
comes  back  to  me  now  something  of  that 
same  emotion  ;  the  supreme  surprise,  the 
startling  showing  to  me  how  weak  had  been 
all  my  former  conceptions  of  these  giants,, 
and  yet  thrilling  through  my  very  nerve  and 
pulse  the  glow  of  a  delight  too  supreme  for 
anything  but  feeling. 

The  next  look  was  a  timid  peep,  then  still 
gazing  I  forgot  the  dread,  realizing  only  the 
wonder  and  the  rapture.  We  fastened  our 
horses  and  clambered  up  among  the  loose 
boulders,  looking  well  to  the  ways  of  our 
teet,  and  comically  sensible  through  all  our 
exalted  mood,  of  a  disgust  at  the  way  the 
rocks  scratched  our  boots.  Shameful,  wasn’t 
it! 

“  Bellevue”  slopes  on  nearly  all  sides, but 
from  one  you  look  down  to  the  valley  1,500 
feet  below  your  perch.  The  murmurous 
song  of"  the  forests  so  far  beneath  you,  comes 
up  like  a  myth  only  ;  the  streams  you  have 
called  livers,  dwindle  to  threads;  the  canons 
like  open  to  you  gaze  ;  the  foot-hills  with 
their  armies  of  sturdy  trees  look  only  as  if 
robed  in  velvet;  away  off  in  yonder  cleft 
you  know  Georgetown  hides  ;  here  aud  there 
drifts  up  a  cloud  of  thin,  blue  smoke,  to  tell 
you  of  human  habitations,  while  beyond 
and  above  all,  iu  their  eternal  defiant  lone¬ 
liness,  there  are  uplifted  mauy  heights  no 
human  foot  has  ever  pressed.  The  varying 
tints,  the  broad  masses  of  color  were  so 
beautiful  when  we  looked  at  the  nearer 


broken  range;  the  patches  of  sunlight  on 
their  heads  were  so  glorious,  and  the  shad- 
ow  robes  about  their  feet  so  heavily  draped, 
that  we  found  every  moment  some  new  fas¬ 
cination,  though  the  bewildering  thronging 
of  the  mountains  impressed  one  more  than 
anything  except  their  snow-capped  domes. 
We  could  follow  the  road  down  Virginia 
canon,  with  ease;  we  could  trace  many  an¬ 
other  daring  path  where  it  scarcely  seemed 
as  if  a  goat  could  find  a  foothold  ;  we  could 
see  Idaho  and  admire  the  Old  Chief  in  his 
proud  repose.  Autumn  had  spread  her  rich¬ 
est  hues  whereon  leaves  had  grown,  and  the 
gulches  trailed  down  among  the  hills  with  a 
vivid  beauty  of  verdure  that  distinctly 
marked  where  torrents  had  sometime  roared. 

We  lingered  and  lingered,  reluctant  to 
leave  such  a  feast  for  eye  and  mind,  till  the 
sun  sent  the  shadows  sweeping  up  the  slopes; 
till  the  valleys  grew  sombre  and  the  foot¬ 
hills  purpled  in  the  twilight,  till  the  far 
away  Laramie  plains  changed  from  their 
dim  blue  to  faintest  rose;  till  the  frown 
went  away  from  the  highest  peaks,  and  they 
smiled  with  a  flush  of  delight ;  till  in  a 
solemn  hush,  the  great  world  lay  silenti 
at  our  feet,  and  then  we  drove  slowly  bome-j 
ward  noting  the  new  softening  grace  of  the! 
uncertain  light,  and  finding  the  brilliant 
stars  far  more  resplendent  than  in  any  east¬ 
ern  skies,  as  they  came  one  by  one  to  glitter 
in  their  places.  It  was  not  a  view  of  wide 
valleys  that  we  had  seen,  but  a  gathering 
together  of  grand  effects,  never  otq4  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Dear  friends,  who  like  us  are  quite  too 
late  for  the  arrogant  snowy  heights,  let  me 
ask  you  to  try  “Bellevue.”  You  can  drive 
from  Central  almost  to  its  very  summit,  aud  f 
then  the  walking  is  not  difficult  if  your  es¬ 
cort  is  as  good  as  mine  was.  Anna  S.  D. 


NEDERLAND. 


The  Beauty  .and  Advantages  of  the  Town 
—Santa  La  Sarin.—Buslncss.— 
Churches  and  Schools. 

Beautiful  for  situation  is  Nederland,  the  joy 
1  of  the  mountains;  notable  for  location  in  a 
l  lovely  valley  that  widens  into  a  pleasant  paik 
|  at  the  head  of  the  most  remarkable  canyon  in 
Colorado  ;  notable,  too,  as  the  seat  of  the  larg- 
!  est  and  most  successful  silver  mill  in  this  coun- 
i  try,  for  its  telegraphing  facilities,  and  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  its  men  in  pushing  out  the  lines  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Telegraphic  Company; 
for  its  streams  and  springs  of  pure  water,  for 
its  invigorating  air,  and  for  the  charm  of  its 
scenic  surroundings. 

XII E  TOWN 

consists  of  about  a  hundred  wooden  houses, 
mostly  residences,  some  substantial,  some  neat 
|  in  style  and  nicely  painted,  while  others  are  of 
|  the  class  made  to  vanish  in  the  day  of  confla¬ 
gration  that  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  pitch- 
pine  tenements  of  Colorado  towns.  But  here 
|  this  danger  may  be  averted  at  little  expense  by 
laying  water  pipes  along  the  principal  streets, 
giving  pressure  sufficient  to  throw  water  over 


the  highest  buildings.  Beautiful  exceedingly 
are  the  hills  and  valleys  around.  The  ever¬ 
green  trees  on  the  low  mountainside  that  slope 
in  terraces  towards  the  town  should  be  sacredly 
preserved.  Their  existence,  as  an  attraction 
to  tourists,  may  become  a  source  of  much  profit 
to  the  town.  But,  aside  from  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations,  by  their  fine  contrasts  and  fadeless 
colors,  they  form  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
a  summer  and  winter  landscape  that  is,  or 
should  be,  a  “joy  forever”  to  the  eyes  of  every 
i  resident  beholder. 

Nederland  is  distinguished  among  mountain 
towns  as  a  telegraphic  center.  Within  a  few 
months  the  lightning  lines  have  been  stretched 
west  to  Caribou,  south  to  Central,  thence  to  be 
extended  to  Georgetown  ;  east  to  Boulder  and 
Longmont,  there  connecting  with  the  A.  &  lb, 
and  through  the  A.  &  P.  link  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  President  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Telegraph  Company,  the  head  that 
uipplies  the  will  to  radiate  the  wires  from  this 
mint,  is  a  Nederland  man.  Who  shall  say 
hat  progress  is  slow  in  a  mining  country  where 
he  wires  thread  the  mountain  gorges  before 
the  heavers  disappear  ?  Word  came  while  we 
were  in  the  Nederland  office  that  a  busy  beaver, 
not  knowing  the  use  of  the  wire,  had  fallen  a 
tree  on  the  line.  But  heedless  as  these  crea¬ 
tures  are  of  the  ways  of  “  white  men,”  they  ex¬ 
hibit  a  provident  foresight  in  laying  in  a  stock 
of  food  for  a  oold  winter,  which  ought  to  put 
some  of  us  humans  to  shame.  They  seem  to 
be  busy  this  fall  in  felling  trees  and  placing 
them  in  position  to  be  accessible  in  days  of 
deep  snows. 

TIIK  CARIBOU  SILVER  MILL. 

II.  J.  de  Bruyn  Prince  is  Chief  Agent  here 
of  the  Nederland  Silver  Company,  S.  S.  Ny- 
burg,  book  keefter,  and  William  Bryant,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mill.  All  interested  parties, 
and  that  includes  the  whole  community — for 
all  here  depends  on  the  success  of  the  great 
silver  mill — unite  in  commending  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  de  Bruyn  Prince.  As  the  company 
have  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  public,  we 
are  kindly  permitted  to  publish  t he  results  of 
the  mill  for  the  several  months  since  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chief  Agent  took  charge.  The  yield  for 
June  was  ten  bricks,  (500  fine,  value  $12,- 
540  ;  in  July  ten  bricks,  628  fine,  value  $15,- 
415  ;  in  August  eleven  bricks,  600  fine,  value 
$17,181 ;  in  September  twelve  bricks,  700  fine, 
value  $18,643;  in  October  thirteen  bricks,  728 
fine,  value  $24,000.  The  monthly  expense, 
both  mill  and  mine,  everything  included. ranges 
|  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  cur- 
|  renew  The  mill  yields  above  given  are  in  coin 


j  values.  It  will  readily  bo  seen  that  the  stock- 
|  holders  arc  realizing  a  net  profit.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  infer  that  the  mine,  under  the  present 
management,  will  he  made  to  pay  a  satisfactory 
interest  on  the  investment. 

This  mill  gives  employment  to  18  men  ;  the 
mine,  four  miles  above,  shows  a  pay  roll  con¬ 
taining  121  names  for  October,  but  averaging 
an  employ  of  about  100.  Wages  about  the 
mill  average  $3  per  day.  That  is  the  rate  for 
miners  also.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  mine  is 
done  on  contract. 

The  silver  mill  consumes  250  cords  of  wood 
per  month,  costing  $2.50  per  cord  ;  140  barrels 
of  salt  per  month,  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  quicksilver  to  every  ton  of  ore.  About  16 
tons  of  ore  per  day  are  reduced,  averaging,  for 
( >etober  $67  per  ton,  as  against  an  average  of 
j  $46  per  ton  for  September.  This  improvement 
is  credited  to  the  better  method  of  assorting 
the  ore  adopted  by  the  new  Superintendent  at 
the  mine.  Only  one  grade  is  made  ;  the  point 
of  advantage  being  to  keep  out  of  the  ore  sent 
to  the  mill  all  rock  that  will  not  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  reduction.  Too  often  worthless  rock 
has  been  allowed  to  go  with  the  rich,  dragging 
down  tire  average  yield  per  ton,  and  entailing 
loss  by  the  cost  of  reducing  the  barren  ore. 
The  bullion  is  shipped  East  through  the  First 
j  National  Bank  of  Central. 

THE  LITTLE  SILVER  MILL. 

i  Having  made  the  foregoing  brief  notes  on 
the  biggest  silver  mill  in  Colorado,  we  arc 
quite  as  well  pleased  to  make  mention  of  one 
of  Uie  smallest — that  of  Jean  B.  Rouillard, 
situate  a  little  below  on  the  same  creek,  the 
|  Middle  Boulder.  It  is  substantially  the  raw 
amalgamation  process  for  silver  ores  in  use  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  JTe  has  fifteen  stamps, 
and  the  silver  rock  is  stamped  the  same  as  gold 
— the  tailings  run  into  tanks  and  allowed  to 
j  settle  until  the  waiter  is  clear,  so  as  to  save  the 
J  sulphnrets — the  water  then  run  off  and  the 
!  pulp  ground  fine  in  an  eight-foot  arastra,  of 
l  w’hicli  he  has  two  in  position.  Pulverized  to 
jail  impalpable  powder,  these  tailings  are  run 
into  a  cylinder  that  receives  a  ton  and  a  half 
;  to  a  charge,  and  is  so  constructed  that  steam  is 
introduced,  as  in  barrel  amalgamation.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (blue-stone),  salt,  and  the  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  quicksilver  are  added,  and, 
after  eight  hours  motion,  the  work  is  done. 
The  amalgam,  or  matte;  produced- is  smelted 
in  a  large  crucible.  Mr.  R.  claims  that  the 
process  saves  92  per  cent  of  the  assay  value  of 
such  ore  as  he  treats,  carrying  both  the  gold 
and  silver. 

IJis  last  bullion  sold  at  $8.40  per  ounce,  the 


This  projected  railroad  will  become  a  necessity 

>e  ex- 


|  silver  part  900  fine.  The  works  have  been  in 

‘  operation  two  or  three  months,  and  work  is  to  °*  business  before  many  years,  and  will 
be  resinned  in  the  spring  on  a  larger  scale,  thence  westward  to  the  Caribou  Park, 

propelled  by  water-power  and  unfaltering  faith. 

The  latter  as  a  motor,  is  not  often  enough  taken 
into  the  account. 


where  other  silver  mills  are  to  be  erected  next 
season,  and  thence  go  up;  byr  the  Dartt  Pass  to i 
the  summit,  and  over  into  the  Middle  Park,! 
and  thence  westward.  A  most  reliable  and  in- 


TRIBUTARY  MINKS. 

i  The  most  noted  of  these-not  including  Car-  teili°e,,t  cIa8S  ^  men  are  engaged  at  the  Santa 
j  ibou  hill-are  the  Santa  La  Saria  silver  mines,  La  8;,ria-  Je"fle  F-  Allum  w  the  general  siiper- 
'  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west,  on  another  i'ltendent,  and  Geo.  A.  Gibson,  manager  ol 
branch  of  the  Boulder,  owned  by  Dr.  Morti-  minmg. 

more  of  Denver,  and  Albro  L.  Parsons,  of  i .miming  ani>  stock  growing. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  There  is  a  belt  of  five  or  six  Another  unfailing  resource  of  Nederland  is 
veins,  near  together  and  parallel  on  the  surface,  found  in  the  grazing  and  arable  character  0/ 
converging  down,  and  the  confluence  of  all  in  the  country  around.  The  soil  is  black,  deei 
one  mine  of  great  magnitude,  is  reasonably  an-  and  rich,  and  much  of  the  land  not  too  rocky 
ticipated.  On  one  of  this  remarkable  group  of  or  hilly  for  culture — as  well  adapted  to  farm 
veins  a  main  shaft,  or  adit,  is  extended  into  ing  as  many  improved  sections  of  New  Fng- 
the  mountain  275  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  land,  or  the  settled  hill  regions  of  the  South, 
lode,  which  for  the  first  85  feet,  wason  a  slight  Grain  grows  luxuriantly,  and  sown  in  the  fall 
incline  downwards,  but  after  that  horizontal,  or  early  in  the  spring  will  ripen.  All  the 


The  mine  is  opened  from  the  surface  at  various 
other  points.  East  from  the  main  there  is  an¬ 
other  shaft,  extending  in  on  the  vein  75  feet, 
and  100  feet  still  further  esst  another  cut  is  in 
100  feet.  The  appearance  of  the  mine  is  much 
the  same  in  all  the  openings.  The  pay-crevice 
varies  from  18  to  24  inches  in  width.  The  ore 
is  sorted  into  three  grades.  The  last  lot  of  the 
first-class  sent  to  market  gave  5,854  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton.  Thirty  tons  of  second-class 
marketed,  gave  (30  ounces  per  ton.  The  third 
class  constitutes  the  dump,  and  carries  28  ozs. 


hardy  vegetables  and  small  fruits  thrive.  But 
more  especially  is  the  land  adapted  to  cattle 
and  sheep  husbandry.  Timothy  meadows, 
where  natural  meadow  s  do  not  exist,  arc  easily 
made,  and  the  world  furnishes  no  soil  or  dime 
more  exactly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  roots  for 
cattle. 

BUSINESS  HOUSES  OF  NEDERLAND. 

On  the  Main  street  H.  "\V.  Johnson  occupies 
the  grocery  house  established  by  John  11. 
Pick  el.  Next  above  Wiu.  N.  McCammon  lias 
a  newr  grocery  and  variety  store,  while  on 


per  ton.  The  first-class  pays  the  expense  of  opposite  side  of  the  street  AV.  L.  Newby  deals, 


the  development.  To  every  ton  of  this  there 
is  raised  about  15  tons  of  the  second-class,  and 
50  tons  of  the  third.  Mortimorc  &  Parsons 
immediately  commence  the  construction  of  a 
silver  mill,  to  be  situate  on  the  creek,  only 
about  200  yards  from  the  mine.  Wisely  they 
avoid  all  experimental  process,  copying  closely 
the  Caribou  silver  mill,  changing  only  wdiere 
the  operations  of  that  have  shown  that  there 
are  imperfections  in  the  machinery  or  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  will  begin  with  ten  stamps,  giv¬ 
ing  the  mill  a  capacity  of  about  ten  tons  per 
day.  The  actual  cost  of  reducing  a  ton  of  ore 
by  this  process,  saving  90  per  cent  of  the  silver, 
is  about  $10  per  ton.  As  soon  as  this  mill  is 
put  in  operation 

SANTA  LA  SARIA 

becomes  at  once  a  permanent  and  prolific  source 
of  silver  bullion,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  mining 
city,  demanding  a  postofiiee,  telegraph,  a  wagon 
road  direct  to  Boulder,  via  the  Four-mile  creek, 
and  eventuallv  a  railroad  by  the  same  route. 


in  groceries  and  liquors.  Henry  Lippoldthai 
been  established  here  three  years  in  blacks 
smithing,  with  constantly  increasing  business 
keeping  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  hardwood  ibi 
wagon  repairing.  At  the  crossing  of  the  bridge 
N.  B.  Greer  has  a  new  blacksmith  shop,  and 
is  now  putting  up  an  addition  18x32  for  a  wagon 
and  paint  shop.  W.  L.  Newby  and  Kieliard 
Crow  have  each  a  large  livery  barn.  There 
are  two  hotels  in  town,  the  old  Middle  Boulder 
House,  kept  by  F.  H.  Cole,  and  the  new  Neder¬ 
land  House,  James  Cannoran,  proprietor. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES 
readily  take  root  in  these  mining  centers,  No¬ 
thing  more  interests  and  surprises  travelers  in 
the  mountains  than  the  number  of  educated 
and  variously  gifted  men  met  w  ith  engaged  in 
mining  or  some  manual  labor,  and  going  about 
in  the  coarse  garments  of  the  gold-seeker.  M  an- 
i fold  are  the  motives  which  turned  these  men 
from  the  honorable  professions  in  the  States  to 
inhabit  a  miner’s  cabin.  Some  were  lured  by 
an  unquenchable  desire  for  sudden  wealth  • 


/ 


some  are  fascinated  by  the  gambling  chances  ! 
and  glorious  uncertainties  of  mining ;  some 
were  crossed  in  love  in  the  States,  and  take 
refuge  from  society  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  some  come  because  they  arc  pos¬ 
sessed  of  good  hard  horse  sense,  and  see  the 
opportunities  which  a  new  country,  full  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  mineral  resources  affords  to  those 
who  are  hopeful,  patient  and  industrious. 

Nederland  has  preaching  every  Sabbath  day: 
a  Sunday  school  well  attended ;  a  young  men’s 
debating  society,  of  which  F.  ll.  Cole  is  pres'i-  (j 
dent,  and  B.  F.  Barnes  is  secretary.  B.  T.  ■ 
Napier,  a  young  gentleman  from  Missouri,  is 
keeping  an  excellent  public  school.  Sociables,  ] 
festivals  and  balls  enliven  the  evenings  of  the 
wintry  season. 

But  we  must  not  omit to  mention  how 
pleasantly  we  have  been  entertained  by  Mr.  F. 
il.  Cole,  the  attentive  proprietor  of  the  Middle 
Boulder  House,  where  t hie  coaches  stop,  and 
where  every  visitor  unmade  to  feel  that  the 
House  is  indeed  the  traveler’s  home. 
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EL  PASO  CUXIAiTV ,  COLORADO. 

«V  RICHARD  GAINES. 
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El  Paso  county,  Colorado  Territory,  is  >  ! 
the  central  county  of  the  Territory,  in 
tin*  western  part  of  which  is  the  geo-'  i 
graphical  center  of  the  Territory'.  The  1  j 
topography  of  the  county  is  composed  of 
plains,  mountains,  hills  ancl  vales,  beau¬ 
tifully  classified,  surpassingly  grand,  and 
magnificent  in  arrangement  and  detail 
of  its  natural  scenery.  The  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county  are  : 
well  timbered  with  pine,  spruce  and  ee-  i 
dar.  The  central  and  eastern  portions  j 
are  devoid  of  timber  except  in  small 
quantities  along  the  margin  of  the 
streams.  The  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  watered  by  Horse  creek,  Squirrel 
creek,  and  their  tributaries,  affording  a 
large  amount  of  stock  water,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  irrigating  to  any 
considerable  extent,  although  the  soil  is 
unsurpassed  tor  richness  and  fertility. 
The  western  part  of  the  county  is  water¬ 
ed  by  the  Fontaine  Qui  Bouille  and  quite 
a  large  number  of  mountain  streams  as 
tributaries  :  Turkey,  Beaver  and  Four 
mile  creeks,  all  take  their  rise  in  this  ! 
part  oi  the  county.  The  Fountaine  wa¬ 
ters  an  extensive  and  beautiful  valley,  ■ 
affording  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  irri¬ 
gating  the  land  immediately  upon  the  | 


margin  of  the  stream.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  county  is  a  plain,  a  beautiful  un¬ 
dulating  prairie,  covered  during  the 
summer  with  the  most  exquisitely  beau-  j 
tiful  flora  imaginable.  The  western  por¬ 
tion  is  mountain  and  an  elevated  plat-  j 
eau  known  as  South  Park.  The  moun¬ 
tains  afford  some  of  the  grandest  and 
imposing  scenery  in  the  Territory,  plac¬ 
ing  far  in  the  back  ground  the  famous 
Alpine  region  of  Europe,  Pike’s  Peak 
being  the  grand  central  object.  And 
here,  permit  me  to  say,  that  Pike’s 
Peak  and  its  attendant  mountains  are 
not  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
proper,  but  are  detached  from  them  on 
the  south  west  by  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  South 
Park,  through  which  the  Platte  runs, 
having  no  visible  connecting  link.  They 
are  a  distinct  groupe,  unconnected  with 
the  Snowy  or  Rocky  Mountain  ranges. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  county 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  A  sufficiency 
has,  however,  been  discovered  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  extensive  and  varied 
in  the  precious  metals.  There  has  been 
enough  prospecting  done  to  induce  the 
belief  and  warrant  the  opinion  that  at 
no  distant  day  there  will  be  very  fine 
paying  lodes  developed.  Coal  in  super¬ 
abundance  crops  out  all  over  the  county, 
but  none  as  yet  developed.  Extensive 
quarries  of  the  best  of  lime  stone  in  ev¬ 
ery  direction,  and  sand  stone  of  a  fine 
and  beautiful  texture  for  building  ma¬ 
terial,  white,  red  and  pink  in  color  ;  a 
common  marble  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish  ;  all  the  varieties  in  color  of  gran¬ 
ite.  In  clays  we  have  quite  a  variety, 
from  the  coarse  fire  clay  to  the  finest 
qualities  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  superior  quality  of  stone  ware.  Im¬ 
mense  clepasits  of  gypsum,  exist  near 
Colorado  City,  beyond  the  Platte. 

The  tourist  will  have  a  splendid  drive 
through  the  varied,  beautiful  and  en¬ 
chanting  sceneries  of  the  upper  Fon¬ 
taine.  Then  there  is  the  canon  of 
Cheyenne  creek,  coming  in  from  behind 
the  Cheyenne  Mountain,  wild  and  im¬ 
posingly  grand.  The  falls  of  the  South 
branch  are  400  feet.  Although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  highest  mountain  peaks, 
yet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canon  they 


cannot  l>o  seen.  The  walls  of  the  canon 
are  estimated  at  3,000  feet.  The  visitor 
can  see  nothing  but  the  earth  he  stands 
on,  the  sky  above  and  the  rugged  walls 
about  him.  In  fact  this  mountain 
groupe  (which  by  the  way,  is  some  To 

miles  in  extent,  reaching  from  the  Platte 
to  the  Arkansas)  is  replete  with  scenery 
of  the  most  interesting  character.  Mon¬ 
ument  Park  and  Garden  of  the  Gods 
are  unequaled  in  grandeur.  The  Camp 
Creek  canon  is  also  not  among  the  least 
of  the  objects  of  interest. 

Farming  is  as  yet  considered  a  second¬ 
ary  interest,  but  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  it  will  become  one  among  the 
very  first  interests  of  the  county,  with  a 
soil  unsurpassed  for  its  kindness  and 
fertility.  With  plenty  of  water  and 
proper  attention  in  the  shape  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  it  will  yield  a  supera¬ 
bundance  and  a  rich  remuneration  for 
all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  up¬ 
on  it.  The  soil  of  this  county  is  not  a 
barren  one,  as  some  persons,  dissatisfied 
with  the  country,  would  wish  to  make 
the  people  of  the  East  believe.  W e  have 
a  soil  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
twenty  feet.  Even  our  mountain  sides 
represent  a  rich  soil  from  base  to  sum¬ 
mit.  The  very  top  of  Cheyenne  Moun¬ 
tain,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  black,  rich,  loose  soil,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  soil  that  will  bear  much 
longer  than  the  loose,  alluvial  soils  of 
Iowa  or  Illinois. 

Our  climate  is  such  as  is  common  to 
Southern  Colorado,  mild  and  agreeable 
winters,  changeable  and  capricious 
springs,  cool  and  pleasant  summers. 
The  air  is  generally  dry,  very  dry; 
storms  violent  and  impetuous,  but  of 
short  duration.  So  soon  as  the  storm  is 
over  the  weather  is  delightful. 

For  grazing  purposes  our  situation  is 
surpassed  by  no  portion  of  the  Territory: 
little  or  no  snow  in  the  winter  and  an 
abundance  of  grass  for  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  pasture. 

As  to  timber,  it  is  considered  on  all 
hands  the  best  timbered  country  in  the 
Territory. 

Colorado  City,  the  old  county  seat  of 
El  Paso  county,  Is  situated  on  the  Utg 
Pass  route  to  Fairplay,  midway  between 
the  colonial  town  of  Colorado  Spring 


and  Manitou,  and  so  located  as  to  com-  j 
mand  a  large  mountain  trade,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  surrounding  rural  regions. — 
With  proper  hotel  accommodations,  it 
would  more  readily  compensate  the  in¬ 
valid  traveler  than  its  rival  towns,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  water  supply  as 
its  contiguity  and  accessibility  to  the 
scenic  attractions,  which  combine  to 
give  the  neighborhood  a  somewhat  his¬ 
toric  renown.  The  old  town,  as  it  is  yet 
1  called,  has  had  its  mutations,  and  was 
!  among  the  first  in  the  Territory  to  pass 
the  real  estate  ideal  of  inflation  and  de¬ 
pression  ;  amt  from  its  once  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  capitol,  it  has  simmered  and 
boiled  and  subsided  into  an  old  settlers’ 
crystal,  and  serves  now  as  a  chronicle  of 
the  times  when  processions  of  gold- 
hunters  passed  through  it  enroute  to  the 
Mecca  of  their  hop*.  The  dilapidated 
cabins  of  ’59  still  linger  on  the  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  with  here  and  there  a  neat 
residence  the  contrast  is  heightened  to 
the  eye  of  the  new-comer,  who  is  unable 
to  realize  that  there  are  many  still  "here 
who  pitched  their  tents  during  the  gold 
!  fever  of  thirteen  years  ago.  Two  flour¬ 
ing  mills,  propelled  by  water  power  from 
■  the  Fontaine  Qui  Bouille,  do  a  fair  trade 
!  in  the  milling  line,  and  supply  a  large 
district  of  country ;  while  miscellaneous 
|  stores  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  demand.  Three  or  four  hotels  are 
well  patronized  during  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son.  The  progressive  indications  are 
that  ere  long  the  roadway  between  Man¬ 
itou  and  Colorado  Springs  will  present 
a  lengthened  out  village,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  tasty  dwellings,  while 
the  proposed  street  railway  will  give  res¬ 
idents  that  much  coveted  convenience 
of  travel  which  is  enjoyed  by  our  East¬ 
ern  neighbors  who  annually  visit  this 
region  by  the  thousands,  in  quest  ot 
health  and  pleasure.  The  permanent 
population  of  Colorado  City  is  about 
three  hundred.  It  has  a  well-attended 
school  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Doubtless  the  want  of  progress  of  the 
town,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
befogged  condition  of  its  lot  titles  ;  but 
that  matter  is  now  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Being  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Glen 
Eyrie,  Monument  Park,  Cheyenne  Can- 


on  and  the  Soda  Springs,  Colorado  City 
certainly  presents  advantages  and  at¬ 
tractions  that  few  other  points  enjoy. 
The  town  has  one  church  in  which  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterians  alternately 
worship.  In  contradistinction  thereto, 
it  receives  license  from  nine  saloons, 
four  billiard  rooms  and  one  brewery, 
which  latter  institution  lays  claim  to  la¬ 
ger  of  superior  quality.  JOne  druggist 
supplies  the  needed  cathartics  and  two 
doctors  furnish  advice  and  prescriptions. 
Two  butcher  shops  veil  stocked  with 
meats,  an  hydraulic  laundry  in  full 
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blast,  a  barber  shop  ahd  two  lawyers 
bring  up  the  rear  of  the  body  politic  of 
the  incorporated  town  of  Colorado  City. 

And  we  have  also  the  flourishing  colo¬ 
nial  town  of  Colorado  Springs  situated 
upon  the  Rio  Grande  railway,  and  near 
the  confluence  of  Monument  creek  with 
the  Fontaine  QwPBouillo  ;  the  first  house 
being  built  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  now 
numbering  some  three  or  four  hundred 
houses,  and  a  population  of  1,500  or  2,- 
000  inhabitants,  four  church  edifices, 
one  erected  by  the  Presbyterians,  one 
by  the  Regular  Baptists,  one  by  the 
Methodist,  and  a  very  fine  stone  edifice 
by  the  Episcopalians:  one  Masonic 
Lodge,  two  banks,  four  dry  goods  stores, 
two  grocery  and  provision  stores-;  one 
first  class  and  three  other  excellent  ho¬ 
tels  ;  numerous  restaurants  and  board¬ 
ing  houses;  three  shoe  manufacturing 
establishments ;  two  flour  and  feed 
stores  ;  two  butcher  shops  or  meat  mark¬ 
ets;  four  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops; 
one  harness  shop,  three  livery  stables, 
two  hardware  and  stove  stores,  two  tin 
shops,  two  fruit  stores,  two  news  depots, 
one  hat,  cap  and  clothing  store,  two 
millinery  and  fancy  goods  stores,  two 
weekly  newspapers  (the  Mountaineer 
and  Gazette),  six  or  eight  lawyers,  three 
or  four  doctors,  one  planing  mill  and 
three  lumber  yards.  The  city  is  still 
improving.  Several  good  stone  dwelling 
and  business  houses  are  already  built, 
and  some  five  or  six  good  brick  business 
houses  are  in  course  of  construction ; 
and  when  the  new  school  house  and 
new  court  house  are  completed— which 
will  be  at  the  probable  cost  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars— our  little  city 
will  be  complete  in  its  appointments. 


By  a  vote  of  the  county  recently  taken  J. 
Colorado  Springs  lias  been  made  the 
county  seat. 

Manitou,  another  splendid  village, 
springing  up  as  by  magic  around  the  | 
Soda  Springs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ute  I 
Pass,  containing  some  of  the  finest  j 
buildings  in  Southern  Colorado,  is  a  i 

.j  .  , 

point  of  unsurpassed  attractions,  has  the 
Manitou  Hotel,  a  first  class  house,  at¬ 
tached  to  which  is  about  twenty  cot-  j 

itages  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

e  .1 
|  guests.  The  hotel  at  the  Iron  Ute  is  j 

owned  by  Dr.  Strickler.  There  is  a  fine 

billiard  hall,  a  bath  house,  two  stores  j 

and  two  livery  stables,  run  bv  accommo- 

dating  and  obliging  gentlemen,  and  last,  ; 

though  not  at  all  least,  is  the  residence  ' 

of  “Grace  Greenwood,”  a  neat  and ' 

pleasant  cottage,  and  t lie  residence  of 

Dr.  Bell,  which  is  to  cost  $30,000.  In 

fact,  the  entire  space  from  Manitou  to 

Colorado  Springs,  a  distance  of  five * 

miles,  in  a  very  lew  .years  will  present 

one  solid  street,  especially  when  South-  ' 

ern  Colorado  shall  have  located  the  cap- 1 

ital  of  the  forthcoming  State  somewhere 

in  that  vicinity. 

And  coining  down  the  Fontaine  fif¬ 
teen  miles  we  are  in  the  village  of 
Fountain,  laid  out  by  A.  If.  Terrell,  a 
neat  and  thriving  village  of  thirty  or 
forty  buildings,  containing  two  stores, 
post  office,  a  Good  Templars  hall,  a  good 
hotel  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  is  a 
centre  of  considerable  trade,  and  may 
in  some  future  day  aspire  to  the  county  j 

scat  of  a  new  county.  El  Paso,  five 

1  | 

miles  further  down  the  Fontaine,  has  a 
post  office  and  store,  doing  considerable  ! 
trade,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Lincoln. 
El  Paso  county  presents  to  the  man  of 
superabundant  means,  and  also  to  the 
man  of  moderate  means,  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  outlay  of  capital  and  j 
labor.  In  fact  our  climate,  our  water  ! 
power,  timber  and  pastoral  advantages  | 
combined,  present  to  us  in  the  hear  fu-  j 
hire  an  unrivaled  prosperity,  a  prophecy  , 
which  tire  following  tabulated  statement 
will  strengthen  : 

Tabulated  Statement  taken  front  the' 


Assessor's  Hooks : 

Number  of  horses .  2,000 

“  mules .  300 

“  meat  cattle .  23,000 

“  sheep .  60,000  1 


Acres  of  entered  land .  147,7 W) 

Saw  Mills . ;  ■  13 

Assessment  on  property  tins 
vear  .  $2, 108, 045, -50 

Assessment  last  year....  *1,495,000,50  > 

Tax  levied  for  this  year :  14  mills  on 

the  dollar.  County  warrants  at  par. 


Grace  Greenwood's  I.tfe 


two  indispensable  wraps  have  lately  most 
mysteriously  disappeared.  In  a  land  so  near 
heaven,  and  so  far  from  New  York  and 
Washington — 

“Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  hummer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?’’ 

The  writer  then  speaks  of  the  drowning  of 
young  Estabrook  and  Copp,  a  year  ago  and 
more,  in  one  of  these  lakes,  and  draws  a 
“point”  as  follows : 

In  this  smiling  but  treacherous  water,  two 


In  the  third  chapter,  of  installment,  ofH  young  gentlemen  were  drowned  summer  be- 

"  fore  last,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  their 


Grace  Greenwood’s  ten  days  of  camp  life,  as 
detailed  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times,  occur  some  very  pleasant  points  and 
happy  hits.  During  their  journeyings  the  ' 
party  tarried  at  the  abandoned  mining  town 
of  Dayton,  near  the  mouth  of  Washington! 
gulch.  She  says  : 

This  rude  “Deserted  Village”  has  but  a 
melancholy  aspect.  It  is  full  of  sad  sug¬ 
gestions  of  human  hope  and  despair,  strug¬ 
gle  and  failure.  Through  these  vacant,  | 
darkened  houses  once  shone  the  evening 
light  of  welcome  and  warmth  to  guide  and 
cheer  the  chilled  and  weary  miner,  comiug 
down  from  the  “diggings.”  Along  this  si¬ 
lent  street  once  sounded  the  laughter  of 
children  and  the  voices  of  women,  sad  or 
courageous.  YTet  we  had  our  little  jests  and 
and  childish  make-believes  over  the  old 
towu.  We  named  the  single  street  Broad¬ 
way;  one  cabin  was  Stewart’s,  another  was 
Wallack’s.  The  gentlemen,  with  arrogant 
egotism,  pounced  upon  the  largest  and  best 
for  a  club-house.  Then  the-ie  was  the  St. 
Nicholas,  a  riding  academy,  a  milliner’s 
shop  ;  and  the  first  we  knew,  we  had  used 
up  all  the  buildings,  and  nary  a  church 
among  them — so  unchristianized  had  we 
become  in  our  semi  savage  life  in  the  Rocky 
mountains.  A  portion  of  Wheeler’s  expe¬ 
dition  were  taking  a  little  rest  in  this  town, 


names  to  the  two  highest  peaks  which  look' 
ed  down  on  their  last  brief  struggle.  I  see 
no  objections  ;  they  were  not  great,  hut  their 
story  is  to  be  the  tragic  legend  of  the  spot, 
and  they  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  unworthy  of  the  posthumous 
honor.  It  is  hardly  sate,  nowadays,  to  name 
a  mountain  or  a  baby  after  a  man,  till  he  is 
dead.  He  may  embezzle  or  take  hack  pay, 
or  become  a  dreadful  railway  autocrat,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency, *and  then  you’ll 
wish  vou  hadn’t  done  it. 


Camp  Life  in  tiie  Mountains. 

It  seems  a  little  out  of  season,  -with  three 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  to  tell  of  the 
pleasures  of  camp  life  in  the  mountains,  hut 
it  may  serve  us  as  a  sort  of  pleasurable  re¬ 
minder  of  the  sunshiny  days  to  let  Grace 
Greenwood  detail  her  experience  “over  the 
hills  and  far  away”  with  her  friends.  The 
New  York  Times  that  came  last  evening 
contained  the  concluding  installment  of  her 
camp  life,  and  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs  : 

Mount  Lincoln  is  rightly  named.  It  is  a 
rough,  rugged,  unpretending  mountain  out¬ 
wardly,  but  iuwardly  veined  through  and 
through  with  gold  and  silver— not  looking 
first  to  be  half  as  grand  as  it  really  is. 


at 


amon§  them  the  botauist,  Prof.  Wolfe,  who  t  4Ve  took  several  lesser  elevations  to  he  the 


had  charming  things  to  show  us  in  the  shape 
of  pressed  flowers,  ferns,  and  lichens,  and 
pickled  reptiles. 

They  camped  at  Twin  lakes,  and  the 
chronicle  goes  on  to  say  : 

In  the  morning  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  lake,  the  purity  and  softness  of  the  wa 


old  chief,  but  as  we  rose  they  sank,  one  after 
another,  and  left  him  supreme  and  majestic, 
though  craggy  and  ungainly,  lazily  lording  j 
it  over  the  scene;  The  miues  on  this  | 
mountain  are  absolutely  gigantic  un¬ 
dertakings;  they  are  ail  above  timber  line. 
On  the  very  topmost  point  of  it,  two  can 
scarcely  stand  together.  Fortunately,  when 


ter,  so  wrought  upou  us  that  we  were  moved  we  reached  the  summit,  air  and  skv 
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to  do  a  little  washing  in  the  primitive  and 
poetic  style.  Two  of  us,  with  our  garments 
tucked  about  us,  stood  out  on  a  little  cause¬ 
way  of  rocks,  aud  swashed  and  lathered  and 
rubbed  and  wrung,  and  soon  had  a  goodly 
display  of  towels  aud  handkerchiefs  spread 
on  the  bashes  above  the  beach.  Before  they 
were  dry  enough  to  fold  and  pack  away,  we 
were  invited  to  join  a  party  to  drive  up  the 
gulch,  to  visit  the  falls  and  natural  bridge. 
Shortly  after  we  left,  the  camp  moved  off, 
leaving  our  linen  for  us  to  gather  in  on  our 
return.  We  had  no  misgiving  about  it,  but 
I  grieve  to  say  we  never  saw  it  more.  We 
named  that  “The  Camp  of  the  Lost  Wash¬ 
ing.”  We  had  supposed  that  in  these  high 
altitudes,  in  this  pure  air,  lofty  disinterested¬ 
ness  aud  pure  morality  must  prevail.  But, 
alas!  the  incursions  of  so  many  eastern 
tourists  and  speculators  have  already  demor¬ 
alized  this  realm  of  sublimity  and  simplici¬ 
ty.  We  seem  to  go  about  losing  things— 
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clear,  and  we  had  a,n'  unobstructed  and 
a  most  magnificent  view  over  a  vast  sea  of 
mountains,  the  loftiest  billows  capped  with 
snow,  as  with  foam — and  down  inlo  great 
green  troughs  of  valleys.  Lovely  and  dis¬ 
tinct  as  an  illuminated  picture,  lay  beneath 
us  in  the  fitful  but  radiant  sunshine,  with 
its  river  ourses,  and  its  divides,  forests, 
plains,  aud  canons,  that  uplifted  paradise  of 
S<  utli  park,  which  had  seemed  to  us  at 
times  so  dreary,  vast,  and  bewildering— in 
whose  ladvrinths  we  had  got  lost,  like  so 
many  helpless  children.  So  narrow  was  the 
rocky  peak  of  Lincoln  that  the  steadiest 
brain,  the  most  level  head  among  us  felt 
dazed  and  d;zzy.  It  was  almost  as  though 
we  were  perched  on  a  cathedral  spire  so 
many  thousand  feet  high,  or  suspended  in 
some  way  over  the  world,  which  seemed 
to  be  swinging  aud  swaying  under  us. 
Mount  Lincoln  is  thought  to  be  a  mass  of 
treasure,  and  prospectors,  speculators,  and 


miners  will  yet  make  as  mueli  out  of  it, 
doubtless,  as  politicians  made  out  of  Lin¬ 
coln  living,  and  orators,  sculptors,  and  biog¬ 
raphers  have  made  out  of  Lincoln  dead. 

“It  was  late  when  we  reached  Fairplay, 
weary,  cold,  and  wet,  and  a  fair  and  wel¬ 
come  sight  to  us  was  our  camp,  pitched  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Platte  iu  a  pleasant 
grove  of  pines,  up  through  whose  dark  tops 
curled  the  white  smoke  of  the  camp-lires. 
A  small  party  of  the  elect,  headed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hunt,  took  one  of  the  large  carriages 
and  drove  at  once  to  those  goodly  tents,  but 
I  grieve  to  state  that  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims 
back-slid  into  civilization  aud  put  up  at  the 
inn,  where  they  would  have  crockery  and 
plated  forks  and  a  clean  napkin  for  every 

meal,  and  not  be  obliged  to  drink  their 
14  «  and  eat  their  canned  peaches  out  of  the 
same  tin  cup.  Such  fast  hold  on  them  had 
taken  the  follies  aud  fashions  of  the  world  ! 
We  choose  the  better  part.  We  were  tew, 
but  we  were  jolly  ;  we  reveled  in  the  abun¬ 
dant  rations,  had  our  choice  of  the  teuts,  and 
were  prodigal  of  buffalo-robes;  we  directed 
the  directors,  smiled  on  the  waiter,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  cook  ;  in  short,  we  were  all  gen¬ 
erals,  or  general’s  wives,  that  night.  The 
air  was  strangely  mild  aud  still — vve  linger¬ 
ed  long  about,  the  camp-fire,  with  old  songs 
and  old  stories,  and  older  conundrums, 
which  everybody  made  amiable  pretenses  ot 
guessing,  aud  laughed  convulsively  at ;  and 
when,  at  last,  we  turned  in,  we  slept  all 
the  sweeter  and  warmer  for  the  toils  and 
storms  we  had  encountered  ou  Mount  Lin¬ 
coln. 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  GRAND  CHIAUIV. 


[Chiaun  Mountain,  at  whose  base  the  new  town 
or  Colorado  Springs  is  located,  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  travelers  of  world-wide  reputation  “t  tie 
grandest  mountain  iu  the  world.”J 


O  stately  Chiaun !  rugged,  bold  and  grand, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  brow  we  stand 

And  as  we  watch  tne  sunshine  through  each  rift  1 

In  rays  of  gold  and  crimson  glory  drift. 

We  feel  a  presence  we  cannot  express, 

A  beauty  and  a  sense  of  loveliness 

That  soothes  the  weary,  to  the  tired  gives  rest, 

And  calms  all  turmoil  in  the  human  breast. 


The  rugged  front  of  Luther's  Pulpit  stands 
Where-  overlooking  all  the  eastward  lauds, 

It  seems  to  say— “a  later  truth  I  preach 
And  one  within  man’s  universal  reach ; 

1  be  old  fades  quite  away— the  new  comes  in. 

Full  worthy  of  the  crown  it  hath  io  win: 

And  humankind,  advanced  to  higher  planes 
In  shining  raiment  on  its  white  throne  reigns.” 

And  as  we  torn  our  glances  to  the  west 
Our  vision  fails  on  Cameron's  timbered  crest: 

And  if  still  higher  altitude  we  seek. 

We  rest  contented  on  Pike’s  hoary  peak; 

While  north  and  south  majestic  ranges  tower 
Whose  belted  brows  change  frontage  with  each  hour. 
And  now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shadow  show 
Their  changing  glories  to  the  plains  below. 

O  Grand  Chiaun !  from  d ry  to  day  we  seek 
And  win  from  thee  the  rest  of  which  we  speak  • 
Ibe  shining  splendor  of  thy  morning  crown. 

The  purple  shadows  cf  each  afternoon : 

These,  these  are  thine  eternally,  and  we. 

In  grateful  homage  bena  the  willing  knee. 

And  like  a  child  upon  its  mother’s  breast 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  brow  we  rest. 

,,  „  William  K.  Paboh. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


MISSION  WORK  IN  THE  ROCKY 
MO  UN  TAINS. 

BY  REV.  R.  L.  STEWART,  GOLDEN,  COL, 

The  Reunion  of  1870  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
entire  Church.  A  movement  so  grand  and 
inspiriting  was  naturally  suggestive  of 
grand  enterprises  of  Christian  evangelism- 
By  a  concentration  of  scattered  resources 
and  a  combination  of  missionary  efforts, 
the  united  Church  was  enabled  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  from  which  may  God 
grant  she  may  never  recede. 

THE  MEMORIAL  YEAR. 

The  "memorial  year”  which  followed  the 
consummation  of  this  union  was  one  of  un 
paralleled  prosperity  in  that  most  important 
aid  to  permanent  mission  work,  church 
building.  During  that  memorable  year  Dr. 
Jackson  states  that  he  secured  from  church, 
es  and  personal  friends  for  this  object,  over 
and  above  large  grants  made  by  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  the  sum  of  $8,207.09. 
Under  the  new  management  some  necessa¬ 
ry  changes  were  made  in  the  grouping  of  , 
mission  fields,  and,  as  a  result,  Nebraska  ! 
and  Dakota  were  cut  off  from  this  district,  1 
(  leaving  Montana,  Utah,  "Wyoming,  Colora-  ! 
do  and  Isew  Mexico  under  the  supervision  ! 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  as  before.  In  1875  the  Ter-  3 
ritory  of  Arizona  was  added  to  this  field  by 
enactment  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
is  the  Territory  which  is  now  covered  by 
the  bynod  of  Colorado;  and  there  are  few 
Presbyterians  either  in  the  East  or  West 
that  have  any  adequate  idea  of  its  imrnens' 
ity  and  prospective  importance.  Extend-  ^ 
ing  from  British  America  on  the  North  to  47 
Mexico  on  the  South,  it  embraces  18  de-  28 
grees  of  latitude  and  15  of  longitude.  This  85 
princely  domain  is  "as  large  as  the  com  ^ 
bined  empires  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
Prance  and  Italy  (not  including  their  co¬ 
lonial  possessions).  .  It  covers  a  field  “ten 
times  larger  than  all  New  England -a  pro¬ 
vince  larger  than  all  the  country  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ! 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio;”  comprising 
in  other  words,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  United  States. 

WORK  DONE. 

Since  1869  a  consecrated  band  of  men 
have  labored  earnestly,  in  connection  with 
the  untiring  Superintendent  of  Missions,  to 
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occupy  and  evangelize  this  vast  and  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  region,  and  the  visible  result  1 
has  been  the  organization  of  sixty-seven 
Presbyterian  churches  and  the  erection  of 
thirty-six  church  buildings.  More  than 
double  this  number  of  churches  might  have 
been  organized  during  these  eight  years,  if 
there  had  been  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
supplying  them  with  the  regular  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  the  settled 
policy  both  of  the  Board  and  its  coadjutors 
to  occupy  the  central  points  in  each  of  these 
vast  regions.  Whilst  it  is  a  wise  policy, 
the  sad  truth  should  not  be  overlooked  also, 
that  those  living  in  more  remote  regions 
and  mining  camps,  and  almost  the  entire 
country  population  of  these  Territories  are 
still  without  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
This  destitution  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  missionaries  or  superintendents  of 
missions,  but  to  lack  of  means ,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extend  our  bounds 
in  any  direction. 

SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 

The  Synod  of  Colorado,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  in  1871,  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Montana,  Utah,  Santa 
Fe  and  Colorado.  All  of  these  except  the 
latter  are  small  Presbyteries,  but  they  are 
doing  an  important  work  for  the  Church 
which  will  one  day  be  more  fully  recog 
nized  and  appreciated  than  it  is  now 
Where  Presbyteries  are  small  because  they 
have  no  room  to  expand,  they  have  no  righl 
to  exist;  but  where  they  ought  to  be  large 
and  are  patiently  holding  ground  which 
Synods  will  one  day  occupy,  they  have 
rights  which  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
is  bound  to  respect.  The  Presbytery  of 
Colorado  was  organized  in  November,  1869, 
but  did  not  hold  a  regular  meeting  until 
February,  1870.  At  that  time  it  numbered 
five  ministers  and  eight  small  churches. 
In  May,  18J6,  about  six  years  later,  this 
Presbytery  reported  twenty-six  ministers 
and  twenty-eight  churches,  one  licentiate, 
and  one  candidate  for  the  ministry.  (It 
might  have  sent  four  delegates,  under  ex¬ 
isting  rules, 'to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  Centennial  year,  but  it  was  content  with 
two.)  Its  contributions  for  all  purposes, 
as  reported  last  year,  amounted  to  more 
than  $32,000.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a 
growing  church  in  every  prominent  village 


and  town  in  Colorado.  In  the  other  Terri, 
tories  there  is  evidence  of  progress  equally 
gratifying,  hut  the  work  in  these  has  been 
of  necessity  confined  to  a  few  central  points 
It  is  something,  however,  that  the  blue 
banner  of  our  Presbyterian  host  has  been 
successfully  planted  in  Mormon  Utah  and 
Papal  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
on  the  rugged  heights  of  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  ;  and  that,  by  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  Church  and  School,  a  leavening 
influence  is  being  exerted  which  is  even 
now  molding  public  sentiment  and  chang¬ 
ing  open  opposers  into  ardent  workers  for 
Christ. 

ACTING  PROMPTLY. 

The  experience  we  have  passed  through 
as  a  Church,  in  connection  with  efforts  put 
forth  for  the  evangelization  of  our  land, 
will  be  of  little  practical  value  if  it  fails  to 
impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  prompt 
aggressive  work.  There  is  danger  of  a 
church  becoming  so  firmly  "established” 
in  precise  ways  that  it  ceases  to  move.  The 
minutiae  of  a  successful  campaign  can  not 
be  written  out  beforehand.  New  and  un¬ 
heard  of  difficulties  must  be  met  with  new 
and  special  methods.  When  we  have  no 
vast  Territories  to  explore  and  conquer,  no 
unseen  difficulties  to  grapple  with,  no  per¬ 
plexing  questions  to  solve  in  the  absence 
of  precedents,  and  in  a  word  no  pioneer 
work  to  do  in  new  and  unknown  regions, 
we  may  dispense  with  such  super-Presby¬ 
terian  adjuncts  as  Synodical  missionaries 
and  the  like,  so  essential  now  to  a  success¬ 
ful  advance ;  hut  for  the  present  we  must 
make  use  of  these  or  cease  to  be  a  mission 
church.  But  for  the  prompt  action  and  un¬ 
wavering  devotion  of  our  honored  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions  (whose  name  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  the  churches),  we  would  have  but 
little  Presbyterianism  in  these  Territories 
to  day  either  to  be  proud  of  or  ashamed  of. 
All  honor  to  the  noble  men  who  seconded 
him  in  this  glorious  work  both  in  the  East 
and  West;  but  none,  I  am  sure,  will  ac¬ 
cord  more  honor  to  him,  as  the  moving  spir¬ 
it  in  this  good  work,  than  those  who  labor¬ 
ed  and  sacrificed  with  him.  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault — much  easier  than  to  breast  the 
current  and  push  forward  aggressive  work 
— and  this  good  brother  has  not  escaped 
the  common  lot  of  all  fearless  and  energetic 
men.  It  would  be  strange,  too,  if  he  had 
not  made  mistakes  in  the  midet  of  the  per- 


plexities  and  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
ofttimes  surrounded ;  but  when  these  are 
forgotten,  his  self-denying  work  for  Chris4 
in  these  Rocky  Mountain  regions  will*  re¬ 
main  I  do  not  believe  in  the  glorification 
of  men,  but  it  is  a  Scripture  precept,  “Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.”  The  older  minis¬ 
ters  of  this  Presbytery  can  recall  many  an 
instance  where  churches  were  saved  from 
failure  and  financial  ruin  by  timely  aid  ob¬ 
tained  from  private  sources  through  his  ef¬ 
forts,  while  with  few  exceptions  (three  or 
four)  he  has  assisted  in  this  way,  more  or 
less,  every  church  erected  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery  since  1869.  His  main  work,  however, 
has  been  the  exploration  of  new  and  un¬ 
known  fields ;  preparing  them  for  occupan¬ 
cy  ;  harmonizing  diverse  and  heterogeneous 
elements  and  organizing  them  into  church¬ 
es;  securing  acceptable  ministers;  coun¬ 
seling  with  reference  to  church  sites  and 
plans,  and  securing  donations  of  land; 
strengthening  and  encouraging  feeble 
churches  ;  enlisting  sympathy  and  help  for 
suffering  fields;  conducting  a  well-known 
religious  newspaper,  and  carrying  on  at 
the  same  time  an  overwhelming  correspond¬ 
ence  with  individuals  and  societies  in  the 
interests  of  the  Home  Mission  work. 
dr.  jackson’s  labors  and  perils. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  Dr.  Jack- 
son  has  traveled,  from  the  spring  of  1869 
to  January  1,  1877,  197,204  miles — a  dis¬ 
tance  each  year  of  a  trip  around  the’ world. 
He  has  made  three  trips  to  Montana,  each 
involving  about  1,500  miles  of  staging;  three 
trips  likewise  to  New  Mexico,  one  contin¬ 
uing  across  Arizona  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
two  of  these  involving  more  than  2,000 
miles  of  staging  and  horseback  riding  each. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  physical 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  travel 
in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and 
only  those,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  fatigue  which 
mustnecessarily  be  crowded  into  such  trips 
With  all  this  amount  of  travel,  by  rail,  by 
stage,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  “should  meet  with  many 
experiences  that  fortunately  do  not  ordina¬ 
rily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  minister.”  I  can  not 
better  describe  this  feature  of  the  work 
than  to  give  an  extract  from  the  closing 
words  of  a  brief  review  of  his  labors,  etc., 
which  was  furnished  by  request  of  the 


Presbytery  of  Colorado:  “With  the  Apostle 
Paul,  your  Synodical  Missionary  can  truly 
say,  ‘In  journeyings  often;  in  perils  of  wa¬ 
ter’  --  fordiDg  rivers,  sometimes  swollen 
with  sudden  rains;  once  compelled  to  get 
out  into  the  freezing  water  and  break  the 
ice  that  had  frozen  out  from  the  bank  so 
that  his  horse  could  get  through.  'In 
perils  of  robbers.’  Five  times  has  the 
stage  been  stopped  and  robbed  by  high¬ 
waymen,  just  before  or  after  he  passed  over 
the  route.  ‘In  perils  by  my  own  country¬ 
men  ’  Once  the  trembling  of  the  finger 
alone  stood  between  him  and  instant  death 
as  a  half-dozen  revolvers  were  pointed  at 
his  breast — or  when  lying  down  at  night 
upon  his  revolver  with  the  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  might  wake  to  struggle  with 
the  Mormon  assassin;  once  a  fanatical  Pa¬ 
pal  mob  were  called  upon  to  hang  him,  and 
at  another  he  was  taken  to  prison  for  the 
gospel’s  sake.  ‘In  perils  in  the  wilderness,’ 
as  again  and  again  he  has  been  lost  on  the 
plains  or  in  the  mountains — sometimes  in 
blinding  snow-storms  where  others  have 
perished,  or  among  the  trackless  mountain8 
of  Arizona  without  food  or  water;  again 
and  again  fighting  the  prairie  fire  that  swept 
wildly  around  him,  or  fleeing  before  the 
roaring  blast  of  a  wall  of  fire  madly  leap¬ 
ing  from  pine  to  pine  along  the  mountain 
side.  ‘In  perils  by  the  heathen.’  Riding 
one  long  summer  day  with  rifle  across  the 
knee  momentarily  expecting  the  attack  of 
the  savage  Sioux;  and  again  upon  the  Up¬ 
per  Missouri,  where  the  steamer  was  fired 
into  by  the  hostile  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river;  at  another  time  avoid¬ 
ing  the  murderous  Apache  on  the  war-path 
and  saving  his  scalp  by  fifteen  hours.  ‘In 
perils  by  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles ; 
in  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fasting  often,  in  heat 
and  cold.’  Again  and  again  crying  out  in 
the  agony  of  physical  suffering  for  grace 
and  strength  to  endure  to  the  end.”  “Such 
is  a  feeble  delineation,”  he  continues,  “of 
the  life  of  your  Superintendent  for  the  last 
seven  years.  At  times  feeling  that  the 
burden  was  to  great;  that  it  could  no  Ion. 
ger  be  carried ;  that  it  was  more  than  should 
be  asked  of  one  person;  that  he  had  done 
his  full  share  of  rough  work; — and  then 
chiding  his  unbelief  and  gathering  new 


strength  and  courage  at  the  cross  of  Christ, 
he  has  pressed  forward  again,  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  laboring  and  suffering  for 
Jesus.” 

This  extract  speaks  for  itself.  I  have 
referred  to  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  reflecting 
honor  upon  the  labors  of  Bro  Jackson, 
but  in  order  to  show  that  aggressive  work 
under  such  circumstances  means  suffering 
and  toil,  and  peril  It  is  meet  that  those 
who  sympathize  with  this  noble  work,  and 
give  of  their  means  to  aid  it,  should  know 
at  what  expense  these  triumphs  for  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Christianity  have  been  won; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
prompted  to  write  this  brief  sketch. 

THE  RESULT. 

What  the  result  shall  be  when  these  in¬ 
fant  churches  and  Presbyteries  shall  grow 
into  maturity  and  spread  abroad  “until  the 
work  of  each  shall  meet  that  of  his  brother 
on  the  other  side,”  it  may  not  be  ours  to 
see;  but  as  surely  as  God  reigns,  that  time 
is  coming  on  apace,  and  coming  through 
the  instrumentalities  and  prayers  of  these 
faithful  men  who  braved  every  difficulty 
and  danger  that  this  great  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  population  might  be  saved  for  Christ 
and  hia  Church. 

The  history  of  our  Home  Mission  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  past  century  of  our  national 
life  is  full  of  thrilling  instances  of  devotion, 
and  sacrifice,  and  unremitting  toil  for  the 
Master’s  sake;  and  it  is  it  pleasant  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  that  the  last  decade  of  this 
rounded  century  haa  been  closed  in  the 
same  heroic,  aggressive  spirit  with  which 
the  first  began.  Then  the  blue  pennon 
waved  from  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies, 
while  earnest  men  peered  anxiously  for¬ 
ward  into  the  unknown  region  beyond ;  now 
it  floats  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras — 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy — and 
waves  responses  to  embattled  hosts,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore,  on  either 
side.  The  question  is  no  longer,  Shall  we 
advance  ?  but,  Shall  we  occupy  ?  Prom 
God  in  history  and  God  in  his  providence 
we  get  the  command,  as  the  watchword  of 
this  new  century — “Close  up  the  ranks 
“Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown.” 


Grace  Greeeuwood,  in  speaking  of  the 
propositon  to  name  a  couple  of  peaks, 
situated  in  Lake  county,  after  the  two 
young  men,  Kstabrook  and  Cope,  who 
were  drowned  in  Twin  I^al^es  slimmer 
before  last,  says  it  is  hardly  safe,  nowa¬ 
days,  to  name  a  mountain  or  a  baby  after 
a  man,  till  be  is  dead.  “He  may  embez¬ 
zle  or  take  back  pay,  or  become  a  dread¬ 
ful  railway  autocrat,  or  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  then  you’ll  wish  you 
hadn’t  done  it.” 

In  the  same  letter — found  in  the  New 
York  Times— she  speaks  of  her  camp- 
stay,  with  Governor  Hunt  and  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  aban¬ 
doned  mining  town  of  Dayton,  near  the 
mouth  of  Washington  gulch,  out  of 
which,  a  fe\y  years  ago,  a  large  amount 
of  gold  was  taken.  Of  jtliis  place— which 
differs  in  no  essential  from  a  half  dozen 
other  abandoned  towns  in  the  Territory 
—she  says:  “This  rude,  ‘Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage’  has  but  a  melancholy  aspect.  It  is 
full  of  sad  suggestions  of  human  hope 
and  despair,  struggle  and  failure.  Tlio’ 
these  vacant,  darkened  houses  once 
shown  the  evening  light  of  welcome  and 
warmth  to  guide  and  cheer  the  chilled 
and  weary  miner,  coming  down  from 
the  “diggings.”  Along  this  silent  street 
once  sounded  the  laughter  of  children 
,  and  tSi®  voices  of  women,  sad  or  coura¬ 
geous.  Yet  we  had  our  little  jests  and 
childish  make-believes  oyer  the  old 
town.  We  named  the  single  street 
Broadway  ;  one'  cabin  was  Stewart’s, 
another  was  Wallack’s.  The  gentle¬ 
men,  with  arrogant  egotism,  pounced 
Ujvm  the  largest  and  best  for  a  club¬ 
house.  Then  there  was  the  St.  Nicholas, 
a  riding  academy,  a  milliner’s  shop; 
and  the  first  we  knew  we  had  used  up 
all  the  buildings,  and  nary  a  church 
among  them— so  uuchri@tianiy.ed  had  we 
become  in  our  semi-savage  life  in  the 
ltockv  Mountains.” 


THE  CORNER  STONE. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

.  C  /-Q-—  /  d  '*?*  ■ 

Ttoe  Corner  stone  of  this  CorntregB- 
Mon’s  New  and  Beautiful  Edi¬ 
fice  to  be  Laid  To-Day. 


The  corner  etone  of  the  FirBt  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  will  be  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  this  afternoon.  There  will  be 
a  4  o’clock  service  in  the  old  edifice, corner 
Coart  and  Ninth  streets,  which  is  dear  to 
the  memory  of  many  members  of  the 
church.  This  service  will  last  half  an 
hour,  and  then  the  congregation,  headed 
by  the  ministers  and  the  elders,  will  march 
in  a  body  to  the  site  of  the  new  and  ele¬ 
gant  sanctuary,  corner  Court  and  Tenth 
street?,  and  lay  the  stone  on  the  Court 
street  cornet,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  stone  will  have  this  inscription  : 
“1889,  First  Presbyterian  Church,” 

The  new  Banctnary  will  be  built  of  red 
eandsti-ne,  will  have  a  spire  140  feet  in 
height,  will  seat  550  persons  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  and  BOO  in  the  chapel,  and  will 
cost  $45,000.  The  old  sanctuary  has  served 
well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated  seyenteeen  years  ago.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  historical  statement: 

Petition — We,  the  undersigned  members 
of  the  varions  Evangelical  churches,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  regular  Presbyterian  preach¬ 
ing,  and  the  privileges  of  the  chnrcb,  do 
hereby  earnestly  request  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  superintendent  of  missions,  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Presbyterian  church. 

John  Irvine, 

Mrs.  J.  Irvine, 

Margaret  R.  Jaimfson, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Lowther. 

In  compliance  with  fhe  above  request 
Rev,  Jackson  organized  the  first  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  of  Pueblo  on  Sabbath,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1870,  in  the  court  house,  with  the 
above  named  persons  as  members.  Rev. 
B-  F.  Moore,  of  Canon  City,  assisted  in 
the  services,  which  were  closed  with  the 
administration  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper. 

Mr.  John  Irvine,  long  and  favorably 
known  to  this  comoouaity,  previously  rul¬ 
ing  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  chnrcb, 
Denver,  Colorado,  was  then  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  ruling  elder  in  this  chnrcb. 

Am  invitation  was  extended  the  Rev.  B. 
F.  Moore,  of  CanoD.  to  supply  the  church 
every  third  Sabbath  for  a  time.  Bnt  the 
invitation  was  not  accepted,  and  the  chnrcb 
was  left  without  the  means  of  grace  until 
October,  1871,  when  the  Rev.  George  S 
Adams,  by  advice  of  the  superintendent  of 
Missions,  and  the  request  of  the  church, 
became  stated  supply,  and  settled  iu  the 
congregation.  The  church  having  no  bouse 


of  worship,  and  being  unable  to  secure  any 
room  in  which  to  hold  its  meetings,  exceot 
occasionally  in  the  house  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  secured  a  room  iutbe  public  school 
building, which  waB  completed  in  February, 
1871.  The  congregations  are  spoken  of  as 
“large  and  attentive:”  The  church  grew 
t^eadily  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hughes  was  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  elder  on  Sabbath,  June  7  th,  1872. . 

The  ministers  who  have  served  this 
chmrch  ais  as  follows:  Rev.  George  S. 
Adams,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Montfort,  Rav.  C.  A.  Holme  and  Rev. 
Henry  B  Gage,  who  was  installed  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1879.  He  served  the  church  with 
great  devotion  end  faithfulness  and  with 
marked  ability,  till  August  -6th,  1886, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  is  now. 

Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee,  who  came  by 
invitation  of  session  from  San  Francisco 
and  arrived  October  22nd.  1886,  was  instal¬ 
led  pastor  Dacamber  30, 1886,  and  is  now 
serving  this  chnrch 

The  rniing  elders  who  have  served  th9 
chnrch  are  John  Irvine,  deceased;  Josiab 
Haghes,  still  a  member  of  session;  Job© 
Blanchard,  J.  J.  Porter,  Benjamin  Mattice, 
M.  G.  Maples,  Jacob  Eisey,  James  C.  Me- 
Clang,  S.  Orrendorf,  J.  W.  Blackburn, 
John  D.  Miller,  John  G.  Albert,  George  R. 
Barndollar,  William  D.  Latsbaw,  Jacneb  S. 
McClnng,  J.  W.  Brentlinger,  H.  Pollard. 

The  present  session  consists  of  tbe  pastor 
Aid  Brothers  Josiah  Hughes,  J-  S.  Mc- 
CJnng.  J.  O.  Albert,  S.  Orrendorf,  J .  W. 
Brentlinger  and  H.  Pollard. 

Th’s  church  st  r  ed  with  foar  members, 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  two  hnn- 
drtd,  but  the  church  has  received  in  all, 
cl □  ding  the  fonr  charter  members  foar 
undred  and  eighteen  persons.  The  dif- 
rence  between  tbe  total  and  the  present 
membership  is  accounted  for  by  deaths  and 

dismissals  to  other  churches  all  over  tbe 
land. 

The  chnrch  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  is  worshiping  in  the  DeRemer  opera 
honse  on  account  of  the  cramped  room  in 
the  old  chnrcb,  and  is  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  new  temple  of  wor¬ 
ship,  the  foundation  walls  of  which  are  in, 
corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Coart 

As  “the  day  of  small  things”  was  not 
despised,  the  day  of  great  prosperity  is 
keenly  enjoyed,  and  provokes  gratitude  to 
tbe  Great  Head  of  the  church,  our  Lord 
and  Master  JesuB  Christ,  by  whom  alone 
this  progress  bas  been  secured. 
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TRINIDAD,  COLORADO. 


The  Newest  Colorado’ Town. 

About  the  livest  place  in  the  Terri- 
tory  now,  is  West  Las  Animas,  on  the  j 
Arkansas,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Kit 
Carson  branch  of  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
five  miles  west  of  old  Las  Animas  and 
Fort  Lyon,  and  208  miles  southeast  of 
Denver.  It  was  laid  out  about  a 
month  ago  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  com¬ 
pany,  Kobert  E.  Carr  and  D.  H.  Mof¬ 
fat,  jr.,  of  Denver,  trustees,  and  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  rival  of  Grenada,  termin¬ 
us  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
F6  Railroad,  sorao  sixty  miles  south¬ 
east.  There  are  already  fifty  houses 
finished  and  over  100  under  way.  And 
;  the  city  claims  a  population  of  500. 
i  Kit  Carson  has  moved  two-thirds  of 
her  buildings  over  there.  Las  Animas 
—the  old  town— is  also  on  the  move, 
and  everything  indicates  tiiis  to  be  the 
coming  place. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  make  it  their 
base  for  reaching  after  the  trade  of 
Southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  ; 
and  there  aie  two  strong  forwarding 
houses  in  operation,  Powers  &  Hough, 
and  Kililberg,  Bartels  &  Co.,  com¬ 
peting  with  two  strong  houses  at 
Grenada,  Otero,  Sellers  &  Co.,  and 
Chick,  Browne  &  Co.  The  latter 
houses  have  somewhat  the  advantage 
iu  prestige,  have  long  held  the  trade  at 
Kit  Carson  and  being  extensively 
known  throughout  New  Mexico. 


The  game  to  be  reached  after  is  the 
immense  hide  and  wool  business,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  immense  sup¬ 
plies  of  merchandise  needed  for  the 
trade  of  an  extensive  and  growing  re¬ 
ion.  Freighting  teams  run  to  Pueble, 
Trinidad,  Santa  FO,  the  Cimarron 
country,  Del  Norte  aud  all  southern 
points.  To  encourage  Denver  trade 
in  this  direction,  it  is  said  that  the 
Kansas  Pacific  company  have  o tiered 
our  shippers  lower  rates  than  the  Den¬ 
ver  &  Rio  Rrande,  between  Denver 
and  Trinidad  aud  the  other  south¬ 
erly  points.  Distances :  Denver  to 
Trinidad,  by  D.  &  IL  G.  R.  R.  212 
miles  ;  via  Kansas  Pacific  308;  with  a 
similar  difference  to  Santa  F6,  Cimar¬ 
ron  and  other  southern  points. 

So  far  as  competition  for  through 
eastern  business  is  concerned  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  roads,  have  about  equal  ad¬ 
vantage,  perhaps  not  over  fifty  miles 
differance  in  distances  to  southern 
points.  So  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
desperate  cutting  of  rates  for  this  trade 
between  the  roads;  and  when  the  Den¬ 
ver  &  Rio  Grande  gets  a  feeder  by  the 
Julesburg  road,  iu  the  spring,  we  shall 
witness  the  most  interesting  three 
cornered  railroad  fight  yet  had  in  the 
Territory. 


A  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

Ust  of  all  Ciamo  Aiiimals  its  Colorado, 
anti  Other  "ValisaMe  Inteltig#ttce. 
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Two  old  residents,  among  the  earli¬ 
est  of  the  early-comers,  have  prepared 
a  paper,  in  which  is  given  an  account 
of  all  the  resources  and  attractions  of 
our  Territory,  from  a  sportsman’s 
standard.  Not  only  are  all  the  game 
animal*  “recorded,”  but  other  intelli¬ 
gence  given  that  renders  the  report  as 
valuable  as  it  is  interesting.  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  this  pa¬ 
per  to  the  readers  of  The  Tribune. 

The  game  of  Colorado  consists  of 
buffalo,  elk,  black  and  white  tailed 
deer,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  cin¬ 
namon,  black  and  grizzly  bear,  wild 
turkeys,  sage  lieu,  blue  or  mountain 
grouse,  willow  or  pin  tail  grouse,  ptar¬ 
migan  or  mountain  quail,  ducks  of  all 
kinds,  except  canvass  back,  geese  and 
brandt,  swan,  curlew,  of  several  vari¬ 
eties;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  snipe 
and  plover  for  a  few  days,  as  they  mi¬ 
grate  north  and  south.  We  have  also 
a  few  California  and  State  quail  im¬ 
ported  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  following  fur-bearing  animals 
are  numerous:— beaver,  otter,  mink, 
martin,  weasel ;  red,  gray,  black,  and 
silver-grey  fox,  beside  many  varieties 
that  are  supposed  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
different  distinct  species  ;  also  a  very 
small  animal  of  the  fox-kind,  known 
here  as  the  swift,  the  large  grey  and 
white  timber  wolf,  white  and  grey 
coyote  and  black  prairie  wolf,  panther 
»r  California  lion,  lynx,  wolvereeu.cat- 
i  amount  and  wild  cat,  badger,  skunk, 
t  gound  hog  or  woodchuck,  and  other 
minor  species. 

Success  in  either  hunting  or  trap- 
i  ping  depends  more  here  than  else¬ 
where  upon  the  experience  of  the  per¬ 
son  engaged  in  it,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  for  the  reason  that 
game  is  not  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  territory,  but  certain 
species  are  confined  to  certain  locali¬ 
ties.  No  stranger  need  expect  much 
success  unless  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  guide. 

Remarkable  bags  are  often  made, but 
create  little  remark  here.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  uncommon  for  two  hunters  to  load 
a  large  freight  wagon  with  deer,  ante¬ 
lope,  or  buffalo  in  a  day  or  two  after 
reaching  the  hunting  grounds.  Grouse 
and  such  game  may  be  killed  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  four  or  five  dozen 
a  day  to  the  gun,  provided  the  hunter 
has  the  time  and  the  patience  to  hunt 
up  their  locality. 

The  larger  animals  are  very  exten¬ 
sively  hunted  during  the  season  for 
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both  local  and  foreign  markets,  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  200,000 
buffalo  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides 
alone  last  year,  and  so  long  as  the 
price  of  skins  make  it  a  profitable  bus¬ 
iness,  and  the  buffalo  remain,  this 
waste  and  destruction  will  go  on. 

The  good  hunting  grounds  are  nu¬ 
merous.  Ducks,  geese,  etc.,  may  be 
found  very  close  about  Denver.  Wil¬ 
low  grouse  are  widely  distributed,  and 
may  be  found  in  most  any  direction 
from  town  by  travelling  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles.  They  are  much  more 
difficult  to  capture,  and  are  a  far  better 
bird  than  the  prairie  chicken  of  the 
States,  and  are  not  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  all, while  the  blue  or  mountain 
grouseare  only  found  in  the  mountains, 
and  are  the  finest  eating  bird  of  the 
grouse  kind,  and  offer  poor  sport  to 
any  except  “pot  shooters,”  they  being 
;  excessively  tame.  Ptarmigan  are  only 
I  found  very  close  to  the  snowy  range, 
and  are  very  good  for  the  table,  but 
might  as  well  be  killed  with  a  club  as 
shot.  Buffalo  are  sometimes  found 
within  thirty  miles  of  town,  but  usu¬ 
ally  a  ride  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  east,  either  via  the  Union  Paci¬ 
fic  or  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad, will 
be  necessary  for  any  great  success. 
Antelope  are  often  found  within  ten 
miles  of  this  place, but  are  more  plenty 
as  you  leave  civilization  behind  in 
either  direction.  White  tail  deer  are 
not  plenty.  They  are  only  occasionally 
killed  along  the  water  courses  and  in 
the  low  hill  country  some  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  to  the  east,  and  seventy  from 
here.  Black  tail  deer  confine  them-  i 
selves  to  the  mountainous  regions. 

I  except  when  severe  storms  prevail ; 
they  then  come  to  the  foot-hills, where 
they  may  be  killed  in  quantities. 
They  afford  tine  sport,  whether  in 
mountain  or  valley,  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  andareoften  hunted  within  twenty 
miles  of  town.  Bear  are  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  mountain  coun¬ 
try.  Mountain  sheep  are  very  seldom 
k filed,  except  on  the  high  mountains, 
and  from  twenty-five  miles  distant  to 
as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains  extend. 
Elk  are  found  most  numerous  in  the 
Middle  and  North  Forks  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  on 
the  Laramie  Plains,  and  farther  west 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  from  Clieyeune, especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Steel,  as  far  north  as 
the  Wind  River  mountains  and  Mon¬ 
tana  Territory. 

Very  few  dogs  of  pure  blood  or  hue 


breed  "are  owned  here.  Some  pointers 
and  setters  of  doubtful  blood, and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  grey  or  stag  hound,  are  kept 
for  running  down  wounded  game;  but 
no  fox  hounds  are  in  the  country,  nor 
could  they  be  used  to  any  advantage 
on  account  of  the  prickly  pear,  which 
would  cripple  them  in  an  hour’s  run.” 
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C. — Com  par  at 


STATES  AND  TERRI¬ 
TORIES. 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Dakota . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . . 

New  Hampshire  .. 

New  Jersey . 

Now  Mexico . 

New  York . 

H  orth  Carolina  . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

.diode  Island . 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

TJtah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia  . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia _ 
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glorious  lift  of  it  above  the  world  around, 
or  even  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
scent  of  the  firs.  It  might  have  been  just 
such  a  nook  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  to 
which  the  genii  of  gold  and  silver  led  the 
favored  mortals  to  whom  they  elected  to 
open  the  doors  of  their  treasure-house. 

From  Bellevue  Mountain  to  Idaho  it  is 
three  miles  downhill.  Not  downhill  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  not  such 
downhill  as  one  may  have  threr;  miles  o* 
any  day  in  northern  New  England:  but 
downhill  in  a  canyon — that  is,  downhill 
between  two  other  hills,  so  sharp  that  they 
wall  the  road.  Truly,  labyrinths  of  inter¬ 
lacing  hills  can  be  marvelous.  Much  I 
question  whether  the  earth  holds  anywhere 
a  more  delightful  confusion  than  has  been 
wrought  out  of  these  upheavals  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  planted  with  firs  and 
bluebells.  In  a  hollow  made  by  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  down  which  we  had  driven,  t 
and  by  the  mouths  of  several  other  canyons, 
all  sharp-walled  and  many-curved,  lay 
Idaho.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
which  circle  it  the  little  handful  of  houses 
must  look  like  a  handful  of  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  an  emerald-sided  well.  Thither 
come  every  summer  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  —  Coloradoans,  Californians,  and 
travelers  from  the  East — seeking  to  be  made 
well  and  strong  by  bathing  in  hot  soda 
springs,  which  bubble  out  of  the  rocks  of 
a  small  creek. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  not  being 
disciples  of  Hahnemann,  do  not  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  medicated  baths  I  give  the 


analysis  of  the  water : 

Carbonate  of  Soda .  30.S0 

Carbonate  of  Lime .  9.52 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia .  2.88 

Carbonate  of  Iron .  t.12 

Sulphate  of  Soda .  29.36 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia . . .  18.72 

Sulphate  of  Lime .  3.44 

Chloride  of  Sodium . *  . .  4.16 

Silicate  of  Soda .  4.08 


Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium,  of 

each  a  trace.  - 

107.00 

If  it  were  proposed  to  any  man  to  go  into 
an  apothecary’s  shop  and  take  from  the  big 
jars  on  the  shelves  all  these  carbonates,  sul¬ 
phates,  silicates,  and  chlorides,  dissolve  them 
in  his  bath-tub,  and  then  proceed  to  soak 
himself  in  the  water,  absorbing  the  drugs 
through  his  million-pored  skin,  he  would 
probably  see  the  absurdity  and  the  risk  of 
the  process.  But,  because  Nature,  for  some 
mysterious  purposes,  has  seen  fit  to  brew 
these  concoctions  in  the  bowels  of  the 


earth,  which  spits  them  out  as  fast  as  it  can, 
men  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
meant  for  healing  purposes  and  that  one 
cannot  drink  too  much  of  them  or  stay  in 
them  too  loDg. 

“Do  you  take  the  baths  yourself?”  I 
asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the  “Pioneer 
Bathing  Establishment.” 

“  Yes’m,  I’m  tryin’  ’em.  But  if  I  stay  in 
more’n  fifteen  minutes  I  get  just  as  weak 
as  anything — real  weak  feeling  all  over;  it 
seems  as  if  I  couldn’t  get  out.  But  there’s 
plenty  of  folks  that  comes  and  stays  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  say  it  does  ’em  good.’> 

“But  are  you  not  afraid  of  anything 
which  is  so  powerful  that  it  makes  you  feel 
so  weak  in  so  few  minutes?  Why  do  you 
take  the  baths  at  all  ?  Are  you  ill  ?”  I  said. 

“No’m,  I  ain’t  sick.  Leastways,  nothing 
to  speak  of.  I  hain’t  ever  been  very  strong. 
But  I  thought  I’d  try  ’em.  The  doctors  al] 
say  they’re  good,  and  I  expect  they  must 
be;  they  ought  to  know.  And  I’m  here  al; 
day,  with  not  much  o’  anything  to  do.  I 
might  as  well  go  in.” 

What  an  epitome  of  truth  in  the  bath- 
man’s  words.  What  an  unconscious  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  process  by  which  patients  are 
made — lack  of  occupation  and  an  ignorant 
faith  in  doctors’  assertions. 

Up  a  westward  canyon  from  Idaho  lies 
the  road  to  Georgetown — twelve  miles  of 
it.  There  is  just  room  for  it  and  for  Clear 
Creek,  and  for  narrow  rims  of  cotton, 
wood,  willows,  and  wild  roses,  and  for 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  farm.  The  sides  of 
the  canyon  are  sometimes  bare,  stony; 
sometimes  green  with  pines  and  firs  and 
young  aspens;  sometimes  gray,  because  fire 
has  killed  the  pines;  sometimes  gray  with 
piles  of  ore  thrown  up  from  mouths  of 
mines;  always  a  changing  succession  of 
color;  always  a  changing  succession  o 
shape,  of  contour.  Ah!  the  twelve  miles  it 
is  to  remember ;  and  alas  1  the  twelve  miles 
it  is  to  long  and  yet  fail  to  describe.  Can¬ 
yons  after  canyons  open  and  shut  as  we 
pass.  Jnst  such  a  road  as  we  are  on  flings  its 
alluring  brown  thread  up  each  one.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  purpose 
and  an  inexorable  appointed  day,  we  would 
follow  each  clue  and  learn  each  canyon  by 
heart.  No  two  canyons  are  alike  to  true 
lovers  of  canyons,  any  more  than  any  two 
faces  are  alike  to  the  student  of  faces.  To 
the  outer  edge  of  the  concentric  curving 
ranges  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  chain  one 
might  journey,  in  and  out  and  up  and  over, 
and  in  and  out  and  in  and  out  again,  I  am 
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BITS  OF  TRAVEL  AT  HOME. 

GEORGETOWN  AND  THE  “TERRIBLE 
MINE.” 

BY  H.  H. 

Georgetown  is  the  American  cousin  of 
Bad-Gastein.  As  Bad-Gastein  crowds,  nes¬ 
tles,  wedges  itself  into  a  valley  among  the 
Austrian  Alps,  so  does  Georgetown  crowd, 
nestle,  wedge  itself  Into  its  canyon  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  as  the  River 
Ach  runs  through  and  in  the  streets  of  Gas- 
tein,  so  runs  Clear  Creek  in  and  through  the 
streets  of  Georgetown.  But  Clear  Creek 
does  not  leap,  like  the  Ach.  Georgetown 
has  no  waterfall.  Neither  are  the  sides  of 
the  canyon  wooded,  like  the  beautiful, 
glittering  sides  of  the  Gastein  Valley 
Georgetown  is  bare  and  brown.  George¬ 
town  is  Gastein,  stripped  of  its  fortune, 
come  to  the  New  World  to  begin  anew  in 
the  hard  pioneer  life.  In  the  old  days  of 
Gastein  silver  and  gold  mines  were  worked 
in  all  the  mountains  round  about.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  haughty  Weitmosers, 
whose  history  is  wrought  into  legends  and 
linked  with  every  rock  and  forest  and 
waterfall  in  the  Gastein  Valley.  Now  the 
Weitmoser  name  is  seen  only  on  tombstones 
and  the  water-wheels  and  sluices  of  the  old 
gold  mines  are  slowly  rotting  away.  Per¬ 
haps  three  hundred  years  hence  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Georgetown  Canyon  will  be 
covered  again  with  balsams  and  pines,  the 
pink  daisies  and  vetches  will  carpet  the 
ground  as  the  pink  heath  does  in  Gastein, 
the  mill-wheels  will  stand  still,  the  mines 
will  be  empty,  and  pilgrims  will  seek  the 
hights,  as  they  seek  Gastein’s,  not  because 
they  hold  silver  and  gold,  but  because  they 
are  gracious  and  beautiful  and  health- 
giving. 

To  Georgetown,  as  to  Gastein,  there  is 
but  one  easy  way  of  going — that  is,  by  car¬ 
riage.  The  public  coaches  are  here,  as 
everywhere,  uncomfortable,  overloaded,  in¬ 
exorable.  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  rob  a 
journey  of  all  its  finest  pleasures  than  to 
commit  one’s  self  to  one  of  these  vehicles. 
It  means  being  obliged  to  get  up  at  hours 
you  abhor,  to  sit  close  to  people  you  dislike, 
to  eat  when  you  are  not  hungry,  to  go  slow¬ 
est  when  there  is  nothing  to  see  and  fastest 
when  you  would  gladly  linger  for  hours,  to 
be  drenched  with  rain,  choked  with  dust, 
and  never  have  a  chance  to  pick  a  flower. 
It  means  misery. 

The  private  carriage,  on  the  other  hand, 
means  so  much  of  delight,  freedom,  pos¬ 
session  that  it  is  forever  a  marvel  to  me 
that  all  travelers  with  money,  even  with  a 
little  money,  do  not  journey  in  that  way. 
Good  horses,  an  open  carriage,  bright  skies 
overhead;  beloved  faces — eager,  responsivet 
sympathetic — on  either  hand;  constant  ana 
an  unrestrained  interchange  of  thought,  im¬ 
pression,  impulse;  all  this,  and  the  glorious 
out-door  world  added — is  there  a  way  of  be¬ 
ing  happier?  I  think  not. 

It  was  thus  that  we  set  out,  early  on  a 
June  day,  to  go  from  Central  City  to 
Georgetown. 

“Up  to  Georgetown,”  somebody  said  in 
our  hearing. 

“  Is  there  any  going  further  up  ?  ”  wo  ex¬ 
claimed. 

It  had  not  seemed  that  there  could  be. 
Did  not  the  6ky  rest  on  the  tops  of  the 
sharp-precipiced  hills  near  whose  summits 
we  were  clinging  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  “  up”  to  George¬ 
town  at  first— up  through  Nevada  Gulch,  a 


persuaded,  all  summer  long,  for  summers  and 
summers,  and  find  no  monotony,  no  repeti¬ 
tion.  That  is,  if  one  be  a  lover;  and  if  one 
be  not,  what  use  in  being  alive?  Rather, 
one  should  say,  in  having  a  name  to  live, 
while  one  is  dead. 

Georgetown  is  a  surprise  at  last.  It  ha9 
no  straggling  outposts  of  houses,  and  you 
have  become  so  absorbed  in  climbing  the 
canyon,  watching  the  Creek  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  that  you 
forget  that  a  town  is  to  come.  Suddenly 
you  see  it  full  in  view,  not  many  rods 
ahead,  wedged,  as  I  said  before,  like  Bad- 
Gastein — crowded,  piled,  choked  in  at  the 
end  of  the  narrowed  rift  up  which  you  have 
climbed.  In  and  out  among  the  narrow 
streets  runs  the  Creek,  giving  shining  and 
inexplicable  glimpses  of  water,  here,  there, 
and  every  where,  among  the  chimney-tops 
and  next  to  doorsteps.  The  houses  are  neat( 
comfortable,  and  have  a  suggestion  of  home- 
loving  and  abiding,  quite  unlike  the  untamed 
and  nomadic  look  of  Central  City.  You 
turn  corner  after  corner,  crossing  the  moun¬ 
tain-side  sharply  at  each  turn,  and  getting 
up  higher  and  higher  street  by  street,  till 
on  the  very  highest  level  you  come  to  the 
Barton  House,  and  look  off  from  its  piazza 
over  the  roofs  of  the  town.  On  either  hand 
are  towering  mountain-sides,  dotted  well 
nigh  to  the  tops  with  the  shining  pyramids  of 
the  gray  ore  thrown  up  by  mines.  They 


above  the  town.  The  hills  are  honey¬ 
combed  by  galleries  and  shafts;  but  they 
look  still  and  peaceful  and  sunny  as  the 
virgin  hills  of  the  Tyrol. 

“  Shall  we  go  down  into  a  silver  mine? 
Have  you  had  enough  of  mines?”  said  the 
one  experienced  in  mines. 

“Never  enough  of  mines,”  I  replied. 
“  And  down  into  a  mine  must  be  a  thing 
quite  unlike  headforemost  into  a  mine.  Let 
us  go.” 

“  Then  I  will  take  you  to  the  ‘  Terrible 
Mine,’”  he  said.  “It  is  the  nearest  and 
one  of  the  largest.” 

“  Is  it  so  very  terrible  ?”  I  asked.  The 
word  was  not  alluring.  “Only  ‘Terrible’ 
by  reason  of  the  amount  of  money  sunk 
in  it,”  he  laughed.  “It  is  the  most 
picturesquely  situated  and  attractive  mine 
I  know  of.  But  it  has  swallowed  up  more 
money  than  any  other  three  mines  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  is  only  just  now  beginning  to  pay.” 

As  the  horses’  heads  were  turned  sharp  to 
the  right  from  the  hotel  door  and  we  be¬ 


gan  to  climb  again,  I  exclaimed,  incred¬ 
ulously  :  “  What,  still  further  up  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes;  two  miles  straight  up.  There 
might  be  a  ladder  set  from  here  to  there,  if 
one  could  be  made  long  enough,”  was  the 
reply. ,  If  it  had  been  a  ladder  it  would 
have  seemed  safer.  A  narrow  shelf  on  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  mountain — winding, 
zigzagging  up  in  a  series  of  sharp  curves, 
with  only  a  slight  banking  of  the  earth 
and  the  stone  at  the  outer  edge,  and  a 
sheer  wall  hundreds  of  feet  below,  down 
to  the  foaming  Creek — this  is  the  terrible 
road  up  to  the  “Terrible  Mine.”  It  was 
like  swinging  out  into  space  when  we 
turned  the  corners.  Teams  heavily  loaded 
with  silver  ore  were  coming  down.  In 
places  where  two  inches’  room  made  all  the 
odds  between  being  dashed  over  the 
precipice  and  not  we  passed  them — that 
is,  our  carriage  passed  them.  We  were  not 
in  it.  We  were  standing  close  to  the  inner 
wall,  backed  up  against  it,  holding  our 
breaths  to  make  ourselves  thin.  “  Can’t  go 
on  the  outside,  sir,  with  this  load,”  was  the 
firm  though  respectfully  sympathizing  re¬ 
ply  of  teamster  after  teamster;  and  on  the 
outer  and  almost  crumbling  edge  of  the 
road,  where  the  heavy  load  of  ore  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  crushing  down  the 
entire  shelf,  there  our  wheels  were  airily 
i  poised,  waiting  for  the  wagons  to  pass. 
More  than  once,  watching  closely  from 

behind,  I  failed  to  see  even  a  rim  of  road 
beyond  the  wheel.  One  careless  misstep  ol 
a  horse,  one  instant’s  refusal  to  obey  the 
rein,  and  the  carriage  would  have  toppled 
over  and  down  into  the  foam.  Yet  our 
-  driver  seemed  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had 
(  been  driving  on  a  broad  boulevard,  and  had 
evidently  a  profound  contempt  for  his  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  persisted  in  jumping  from  the 
carriage  at  every  turn-out. 

The  Creek  was  one  pauseless  torrent  of 
white  foam.  All  the  beautiful  amber  space! 
were  gone.  Not  a  breath  did  it  take;  il 
seemed  like  two  miles  of  continuous  water¬ 
fall.  Tall  fir  trees  shaded  it,  but  their  tops 
were  far  below  us;  their  shining  darkness 
made  the  white  of  the  foaming  water  all 
the  whiter  by  contrast.  On  the  rocky  wall 
on  our  right  were  waving  flowers  and 
shrub3 — columbines,  bluebells,  spiraeas;  so 
slight  their  hold  they  seemed  but  to  have 
just  alighted,  like  gay-winged  creatures, 
who  might  presently  soar  and  pass  on. 

One  thread-like  stream  of  water  came 
down  this  precipice.  It  zigzagged  to  get 
down  as  much  as  we  were  zigzagging  to 


get  up.  At  turn  after  turn  in  the  road  we 
continued  to  see  new  leaps,  new  falls  of  it, 
until  at  last  we  saw  the  spot  where  it  cleft 
the  uppermost  rock,  looking  like  nothing 
but  a  narrow,  fleecy  wisp  of  cloud,  lying 
half  on  the  gray  summit  and  half  on  the 
blue  sky. 

The  miners’  cabins  were  perched  here 
and  there  among  the  bowlders,  hundreds  of 
feet  up,  bare,  shelterless,  remote.  They 
looked  more  like  homes  for  eagles  than  for 
men.  No  path  led  to  them ;  no  green  thing 
save  firs  and  low  oaks,  grew  near  them, 
only  by  the  sharp  roof-tree  line  could  one 
tell  them  from  the  rocks  which  were  piled 
around  them. 

At  the  end  of  two  miles  we  came  to  a 
spot  where  Creek  and  road  and  precipice 
paused  and  widened.  The  Creek  wai 
dammed  up,  making  a  smooth,  clear  lake, 
with  odd  little  pine-planked  bridge-paths 
circling  it;  the  road  space  widened  into  a 
Sheltered,  shady  spot,  where,  nestled  against 
the  mountain  of  stone,  stood  three  or  four 
small  buildings.  A  fountain  played  before 
one  and  children  played  before  the  others. 
These  were  the  offices  and  homes  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  mine,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  was  in  sight,  high  up  on  the 
mountain-side.  An  enormous  pyramid  of 
the  glistening  gray  ore  lay  in  front  of  it. 
On  the  top  of  this  two  men  were  at  work 
loading  the  ore  into  small  buckets,  swung 
on  wire  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the 
top  of  a  high  derrick  on  the  edge  of  the 
Creek.  Back  and  forth  and  back  and  forth 
glided  the  buckets,  swift  and  noiseless. 
The  wire  was  but  just  visible  in  the  air;  the 
buckets  seemed,  coming  and  going,  like  huge 
shining  shuttles,  flung  by  invisible  hands. 

By  gasps  we  threaded  our  way  among  the 
bowlders  and  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
Here,  indeed,  a  ladder  would  have  been  a 
help. 

Then,  miners’  jackets  on  our  shoulders, 
candles  in  our  hands,  facing  an  icy  wind 
and  breathing  the  fumes  of  gunpowder, 
again  we  entered  the  earth  by  an  oven-door 
in  a  rock.  We  walked  on  the  iron  rails  of 
the  track,  down  which  cars  loaded  with  ore 
came  constantly  rumbling  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness.  We  shrank  into  crannies  of  the  rock 
to  let  them  pass.  The  track  was  wet  and 
slippery.  It  seemed  a  long  way,  but  was 
only  a  few  hundred  feet,  before  we  came  to 
a  vaulted  chamber,  so  dimly  lighted  that  it 
looked  vast.  Strange  sounds  came  from  its 
center.  As  our  eyes  gradually  grew  used  to 
the  darkness,  a  strange  shape  in  its  center 


grew  gradually  distinct.  The  sounds  and 
the  shape  were  one.  It  was  a  steam  engine. 
It  was  at  work.  Puff,  puff,  hiss,  creak, 
slide — weird  beyond  all  power  of  words  to 
say  sounded  these  noises  in  that  ghostly 
place.  A  gnome-like  shape,  in  semblance 
of  a  man,  stood  by,  with  a  controlling  hand 
on  the  puffing  engine. 

“  Would  you  like  to  go  down  in  the 
mine  ?”  said  the  Shape,  courteously. 

It  was  a  hospitable  gnome.  This  was 
the  one  entertainment  at  bis  command. 
Tremblingly  I  said  “  Yes.”  The  Shape  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  were  left  alone  in  the  vaulted 
chamber.  The  steam  engine  stopped.  No 
sound  broke  the  silence.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  grow  darker.  J.  reached  out  for 
a  friendly  hand,  and  was  just  about  to  say 
“  This  is,  indeed,  the  ‘  Terrible  Mine,’  ”  when 
a  sudden  light  flashed  into  the  place,  and, 
springing  back,  1  saw  the  bead  of  another 
Shape  coming  up  from  an  aperture  at  my  teet. 

-  A  trap-door  had  been  flung  open.  The  Shape 
had  a  lighted  candle  in  the  band  of  bis  cap. 
If  I  were  to  describe  him  as  he  appeared  to 
me  in  that  first  instant,  I  should  say  that 
frightful  flames  issued  from  his  forehead. 
He  smiled  friendlily;  but  I  grasped  the  pro¬ 
tecting  band  closer. 

j  “Is  the  lady  coming  down,  sir?  The 
bucket  will  be  up  in  a  minute,”  he  said. 

'  This  was  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The 
Shape  had  crawled  up  on  a  ladder.  It  was  no 

-  more  than  an  ordinary  front  stairs  to  him. 

I  was  ashamed  to  say  how  afraid  I  grew. 
The  Shape  answered  my  unspoken  thought. 

“There’s  ladies  goes  down  every  day. 
There’s  no  danger — not  the  least,”  he  said. 
“  Ye  wouldn’t  miss  it,  not  for  anything.” 

The  bucket  came  up.  It  was  swung  off 
to  one  side  of  the  trap-door.  It  was  an 
extra-sized  water-pail,  with  high  sides — 
sides  coming  up  just  above  the  knees  of 
them  who  stood  in  it.  It  could  hold  just 
two — no  more.  It  was  necessary  to  stand 
facing  in  a  particular  way  to  prevent  its 
swinging  round  and  round.  By  an  iron 
hook  from  the  center  of  the  handle  it  was 
suspended  over  the  dark  aperture.  It  was 
raised  and  lowered  by  the  steam  engine. 

“Ready?”  said  the  Shape  who  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  engine. 

“All  ready,”  replied  the  Shape  who  stood 
with  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  our  bucket. 

“  Now,  keep  cool.  Don’t  mind  the  buck¬ 
et’s  swinging.  The  shaft  ain’t  straight, 
and  it  will  twist  some.  I’ll  be  down  there 
before  you  are.  He’ll  let  you  down  slow.” 
And  the  friendly  Shape  vanished  in  the 


gloom. 

It  was  odd  how  much  it  felt  like  being 
lowered  by  the  hair  of  one’s  head,  the  going 
down  in  that  bucket.  It  is  odd  how  very 
little  consciousness  one  has  of  anything 
solid  under  one’s  feet,  standing  in  such 
buckets  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
odder  still  what  a  comfort  there  is  in  a  bit 
of  lighted  candle  in  this  sort  of  place.  All 
that  the  candle  showed  me  was  the  slanting 
wooden  wall,  against  which  we  bumped 
with  great  force  every  now  and  then. 
Why  the  sight  of  this  should  have  been  re- 
assuriug  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but,  during 
the  hour — three  minutes  long — which  we 
passed  in  that  descending,  swinging,  twist¬ 
ing,  bumping  bucket  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
that  candle-flame  as  earneslly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  light-house,  and  I  was  a  sailor  steer¬ 
ing  to  shore  by  its  guidance. 

“All  right,  ma’am.  You  didn’t  mind  it 
much,  did  you? ”  came  suddenly  from  the 
darkness,  and  a  pair  of  strong  hands  laid 
violent  hold  on  the  bucket  edge,  and, 
resting  it  firm  on  a  wet  and  stony 
ground,  helped  us'  out.  This  was  the  nether¬ 
most  gallery  of  the  mine.  We  werefivehun- 
dred  feet  down  in  the  earth  and  there  were 
five  galleries  above  our  heads.  We  followed 
the  friendly  Shape  over  rocks,  piles  of  ore, 
past  mouths  of  pits,  and  through  dripping 
water,  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  we 
found  a  party  of  miners  drilling  and  pick¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there  we  saw  long,  glisten¬ 
ing  veins  of  the  precious  ore  in  the  walls 
overhead.  It  seemed  to  run  capriciously, 
branching  now  to  right,  now  to  left.  Here 
and  there  we  came  to  dark  openings  in  the 
walls,  through  which  our  guide  would  call 
to  men  at  work  above  us.  Their  voices  re¬ 
verberated  in  the  heavy  gloom  and  sounded 
preternaturally  loud. 

The  place  grew  more  and  more  weird 
and  awesome  at  every  step.  The  faces  of 
the  miners  we  met  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  unhuman,  less  and  less  friendly. 

I  was  glad  when  we  began  to  retrace  our 
steps;  and  the  bucket,  swinging  in  mid-air, 
looked  like  a  welcome  escape,  a  comforting 
link  between  us  and  the  outer  world. 
Whether  bucket,  shaft,  steam  engine,  or  we 
were  in  fault  I  do  not  know;  but  the  up¬ 
ward  journey  was  a  terrible  one.  The 
bucket  swung  violently — almost  round  and 
round;  our  clothes  had  not  been  carefully 
secured,  and  they  were  caught  between  the 
bucket  and  the  shaft-sides  and  wrenched 
and  twisted  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  horror,  our 
candle  went  out.  No  words  were  spoken 


in  that  bucket  during  those  minutes;  they 
were  minutes  not  to  be  forgotten.  Still  the 
guide  was  right:  we  would  not  “have 
missed  it  for  anything.” 

When  we  offered  our  guide  money,  he 
said:  “No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  take  any 
money  for  myself;  but  if  you’ll  read  that 
notice” — pointing  to  a  written  paper  on  the 
office  wall — “  perhaps  you’ll  give  us  some¬ 
thing  for  our  reading-room.”  This  paper 
stated  that  the  miners  were  trying  to  collect 
money  enough  to  build  a  small  room,  where 
they  might  have  books  and  papers  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  lecture.  They  had 
subscribed  among  themselves  nearly  three 
hundred  dollars. 

“  You  see,”  said  our  guide,  “if  we  had 
some  such  place  as  that,  then  the  boys 
wouldn’t  go  down  to  the  town  evenings 
and  Sundays  and  get  drunk.  When  a  fel¬ 
low’s  worked  in  a  mine  all  day  he’s  got  to 
have  something.” 

How  the  thought  struck  home  to  our 
hearts  at  that  minute.  We  had  been  in 
that  airless,  sunless  cavern  only  one  short 
half  hour;  yet  the  blue  sky,  the  light,  the 
breeze,  the  space  already  seemed  to  us 
unreal.  We  were  dazzled,  bewildered. 
What  must  be  the  effect-  of  weeks  and 
months  and  years  of  such  life  ? 

“  Indeed,  we  will  give  you  all  the  help 
we  can,”  we  said;  “and,  what  is  more,  we 
will  ask  everybody  we  know  to  send  you 
some  papers  or  books.” 

Here  is  the  guide’s  address  : 

Henry  F.  Hampshire, 

Foreman  of  the  “  Terrible  Mine,” 

Georgetown, 

Colorado. 

Now,  if  every  reader  of  The  Independent 
would  this  day  mail  one  book  to  Henry 
Lampsbire,  not  a  man  of  all  those  miners 
but  would  have  reading  for  years  to  come. 
How  easy  to  do  it,  dear  friends.  Who  has 
not  dozens  of  books  he  could  give  away 
and  never  miss?  Who  cannot  spare  the 
few  cents  which  the  postage  would  cost  ? 
And  nowhere  in  all  this  world,  I  do  most 
earnestly  believe,  is  there  a  set  of  men  to 
whom  books  would  be  worth  so  much, 
and  might  mean  so  much  of  cheer,  help, 
salvation  as  to  these  poor  miners  on  that 
lonely  mountain-side.  If  I  could  only  make 
you  all  see  the  spot  as  it  is,  see  the  miners’ 
faces  as  I  saw  them,  see  Henry  Hampshire’s 
eyes  as  they  looked  when  he  said,  “  After 
a  fellow’s  worked  in  a  mine  all  day  he’s 
got  to  have  something,”  I  know  that  in  lesg 
than  a  week’s  time  there  would  be  a  library 


for  the  “Terrible  Mine.”  It  will  take  your 
books  six  days  and  nights  to  go.  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  there  will  be  hundreds 
sent.  I  shall  think  of  them  on  their  way 
and  wish  them  God-speed  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  lonely,  starved  faces  I  saw  and  in 
the  name  of  the  wives  and  babies  I  did  not 
see  I  thank  you  all  beforehand. 

From  Georgetown  down  to  Idaho  at  sun¬ 
set  is  more  beautiful  even  than  from  Idaho 
up  to  Georgetown  of  a  morning. 

Full  speed;  sunlight  gone  from  the  left- 
hand  wall,  broad  gold  bands  of  it  on  the 
right ;  now  and  then  a  rift  or  canyon  open¬ 
ing  suddenly  to  the  west  and  letting  in  a 
full  flood  of  light,  making  it  sunny  in  a 
second,  afternoon,  when  the  second  before 
it  had  been  well  nigh  somber  twilight  and 
the  second  after  it  will  be  somber  twilight 
again;  red,  gray,  and  white  clouds  settling 
down  in  fleecy  masses  upon  the  snowv 
mountain  towers  of  the  gateway  of  the 
valley — this  is  sunset  between  Georgetown 
and  Idaho.  And  to  us  there  came  also  a 
wayside  greeting  more  beautiful  than  the 
clouds,  bluer  than  the  sky,  and  gladder 
than  the  sun— only  a  flower,  one  flower ! 
But  it  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  colum 
bine— wondrous  among  columbines,  peer¬ 
less  among  flowers.  Waving  at  top  of  a 
stem  two  feet  high,  surrounded  by  buds 
full  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the 
inner  petals  stainless  white,  the  outer  ones 
brilliant  blue,  a  sheaf  of  golden-anthered 
stamens  in  the  center— there  it  stood,  pure, 
joyous,  stately,  regal.  We  gazed  in  speech¬ 
less  delight  into  its  face.  There  was  a 
certain  solemnity  in  its  beauty. 

“  That’s  the  gladdest  flower  I  ever  saw,” 
were  the  first  words  spoken,  and  the  face 
of  the  man  who  said  them  glowed. 

Oh!  wondrous  power  of  a  fragile  thing, 
born  for  a  single  day  of  a  single  summer! 

I  think  that  the  thing  I  shall  longest  re¬ 
member  and  always  most  vividly  see  of 
that  whole  trip  in  the  Colorado  canyons 
will  be  that  fearless,  stainless,  joyful,  reg 
nant  blossom,  and  my  friend’s  tribute  of 
look,  of  tone,  when  he  said  “The  gladdest 
flower  I  ever  saw.” 
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Overture  No.  ‘j. — From  the  Synod  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  asking,  in  connection  with  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Los  Angeles,  that  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  be 
transferred. from  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  Symjd  of  Colorado,  and  be  attached  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  re¬ 
quest  be  granted. 

Overtures  Nos.  10  and  11. — From  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Wooster,  asking  that  blant-o 
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1870. 

1871. 

$498,  636  55 

$337,231  81 

$200,465  70 

308,210  07 

361, 125  05 

277,  331  47 

396, 258  10 

312,279  30 

347,988  45 

112,  695  11 

149,  102  75 

78,  495  94 

117,237  09 

116,  532  71 

92, 135  44 

85,  424  24 

65,  228  03 

101,  709  06 

1,558,204  95 

1,  377,  981  34 

1,081,  841  24 

121,  052  98 

187,  208  02 

196,301  89 

118,026  31 

256,  903  29 

440,  726  88 

79, 107  99 

115,900  12 

137,  004  91 

332,868  09 

.784,431  77 

454,  742  04 

2,548,700  52 

2,  555,  085  48 

2,  065,  384  67 

2,  197,  084  50 

2,  734,  708  27 

1.  757,  711  10 

1,  723,  877  05 

2,765,326  14 

1,  199,  741  76 

97,  949  00 

238,  812  03 

120,  457  50 

327,  922  57 

248,648  01 

130,  009  79 

7,  547,  269  73 

9,  887,  623  73 

0,  514, 140  54 

1,  735,  038  89 

2,  750,  068  50 

1,733,746  44 

09,  043  38 

154, 823  83 

100,  834  42 

90,  833  01 

70,  031  09 

78, 174  39 

1,902, 115  88 

2,981,524  02 

1,  912,  755  25 

285,  905  81 

409,  050  00 

210, 170  20 

119, 172  78 

101,  3.-4  15 

55,  976  57 

120j  230  40 

123,  47  0  67 

50  099  25 

82,484  77 

96,  978  97 

56,  232  22 

62,  040  64 

76,  339  97 

33,  012  24 

669,  006  40 

807, 224  30 

412,  096  48 

104,  097  28 

98,  943  73 

98,254  57 

528,  408  01 

578,  837  11 

287,  454  02 

3,  420,  205  02 

4,  029, 144  17 

2,  717,  007  00 

188, 147  38 

252,  006  10 

108,  086  44 

306,  675  07 

478,  941  74 

431,852  77 

4,  547,  592  76 

5,  438,  472  91 

3,  703,  854  80 

305,700  18 

419,  702  61 

490,  712  74 

407,  953  34 

458,  919  22 

127, 148  39 

3, 198,  190  73 

4, 149,  390  39 

2,547,  123  63 

i,  906,  398  99 

2,031, 140  45 

1, 204,  757  41 

593,  707  97 

G52,  729  13 
930,  927  99 

400,531  27 

848,  248  03 

014,  <  80  84 

001,037  03 

593, 228  42 

283,  906  10 

509,020  00 

471,  928  58 

222,285  70 

295, 955  39 

312,  124  48 

100,709  56 

426,217  09 

063,  998  92 

623,  159  04 

9,  272,  435  41 

10,  084,  090  19 

6,  801,074  68 

1,588,140  49 

2,  015,  960  88 

1,975,597  95 

195,000  3( 

174,377  31 

1.26,  252  53 

227,276  62 

218,  703  88 

121,079  83 

180j  738  11 

100,  505  69 

116,810  48 

105,  254  53 

90,  740  57 

71,950  70 

346,  038  01 

246,  680  97 

227,  372  79 

2,  642,  514  12 

2,918,987  30 

2,  039,  670  28 
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2 

3 

4 
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6 

7 
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9 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


D. —  Comparative  statement  showing  the  aggregate 


DISTRICTS. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

MINNESOTA. 

1 

First  district . 

$21,  997  94 

$33,  703  85 

$88,  438  56 

$119,585  30 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

37,  563  33 

53,  996  67 

168,  286  22 

262,  325  77 

2 

59,561  27 

87,700  52 

256,  724  78 

381,911  07 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1 

781,261  03 

1 

o 

2 

3 

3 

761,261  03 

MISSOURI. 

First  district . 

912,  216  50 

2,511,646  87 

4,  290,  395  95 

6,  068,  292  53 

1 

2 

Second  district . . 

29,641  09 

124,  099  55 

254, 140  32 

208,  668  85 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

242,  467  71 

610,904  15 

751,  782  14 

400,  233  81 

3 

4 

183,  985  19 

4 

5 

Fifth  district  .. 

130'  630  74 

6 

395,  269  78 

6 

• 

1,  184,325  90 

3,  307,  450  57 

5,  480,  303  60 

7,  489,  906  23 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

i 

First,  district . 

155,918  09 

364.  030  54 

718,  286  70 

1,094,540  83 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

223,007  17 

517,618  60 

1,431,83-1  58 

.1,878,220  14 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

104,  766  83 

192,  612  14 

394,  660  44 

507,  567  77 

3 

483,  692  09 

1,074,267  28 

2,544,781  72 

3,  480,  348  74 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1 

First  district . 

94,  555  94 

242,  785  19 

626,  288  54 

773,  408  30 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

131,  345  07 

302,729  91 

822,  915  63 

829,607  56 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

171,637  12 

701,  759  31 

990,509  31 

1,294,315  61 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

148,  !07  66 

358,  626  48 

947,  866  36 

1,  510,  457  54 

4 

5 

Fifth  district . 

681,  798  31 

1,  510,  457  27 

4,201,730  48 

5,  784, 177  81 

5 

1,227,444  10 

3,116,353  16 

7,  589,  310  32 

10,  191,966  82 

\ 

NEW  YORK. 

1 

First  district . 

129,577  34 

651,  552  47 

1,  271,  852  46 

1,  567,  312  79 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

484,  930  42 

1,346,914  61 

2,  115,298  86 

3,  084,  574  53 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

474,  705  87 

2,006,217  25 

3, 124,  929  82 

4,  613,  454  39 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

1,  160,  692  99 

3,085,128  13 

6,  279,  699  60 

9,  169,  375  47 

4 

5 

Fifth  district . 

326, 100  10 

693,051  96 

1,  575,  625  20 

2,057,071  97 

5 

6 

Sixth  district . 

466,  422  41 

1,  5511,  725  43 

3,  180,  605  90 

4,  795, 244  74 

6 

7 

Seventh  district . 

315,  515  43 

518,  454  92 

1,279,297  67 

1,  834,  889  03 

7 

8 

Eighth  district . 

548,  538  14 

2,  203,  436  34 

5, 113,  031  14 

7,  886,  484  09 

8 

9 

Ninth  district . 

249,  385  95 

580,449  70 

1,  486,  443  31 

1,  942,  777  46 

9 

10 

Tenth  district . 

163,683  16 

584,  042  04 

1,348,  416  66 

1,717,845  97 

10 

11 

Eleventh  district . 

146,162  89 

323,  686  22 

777,390  56 

953,283  17 

11 

12 

Twelfth  district . 

214,  111  87 

434,449  14 

893,  370  77 

1,210,  445  27 

12 

13 

Thirteenth  district . 

91,  460  05 

197,  588  06 

454,  256  91 

547,  477  35 

13 

14 

Fourteenth  district . 

564,  074  22 

1,  428,  503  60 

2,  515,  278  46 

3,  274,  886  18 

14 

15 

Fifteenth  district . 

262,  832  80 

571,510  48 

1, 299,  510  80 

1,  610,  872  52 

15 

16 

Sixteenth  district . 

45,  898  12 

101,  540  46 

331,  996  24 

350,  622  43 

16 

17 

Seventeenth  district . 

45,  425  09 

82,  979  67 

178,290  61 

239,  060  08 

17 

18 

Eighteenth  district . 

170,  099  73 

423,  370  21 

965,  781  07 

1,000,  355  07 

18 

19 

Ninet  eenth  district . 

66,530  93 

128,200  57 

265,  577  27 

366,  129  66 

19 

20 

Twentieth  district . 

130,699  40 

309,075  81 

512,888  14 

657,049  08 

20 

21 

Twenty -first  district . 

174,  797  78 

393,305  86 

721,  848  22 

1, 223,  574  63 

21 

92 

Twenty-second  district . 

137,  200  35 

483,  753  73 

525,  063  68 

543,  657  99 

22 

23 

Twenty-third  district . 

313,  926  50 

959,  832  96 

1, 164,  444  28 

1,  0:.0,  566  98 

23 

24 

Twenty-fourth  district . 

154,  527  22 

850,403  91 

686,  933  96 

704,979  51 

24 

60,  806  24 

388,  853  87 

361,  898  69 

412,  812  85 

26 

Twenty-sixth  district . 

87,  748  76 

190,  1 12  22 

395.  873  07 

549,  707  42 

26 

27 

Twenty- seventh  district . 

94,  402  73 

186,  083  73 

415,  818  51 

513,  754  67 

27 

23 

Twenty-eighth  district . 

114,509  13 

582,  376  26 

1,101,694  61 

1,460,030  10 

28 

29 

Twenty-ninth  district . 

110,212  25 

390,266  72. 

400,  569  85 

563,  324  98 

29 

30 

Thirtieth  district . 

445,  650  13 

1,  870,  637  40 

1,971,268  10 

2,  801,  808  24 

30 

31 

50,  849  15 

120,729  71 

203,  009  79 

391,  862  07 

31 

32 

Thirty-second  district . 

1,378,961  39 

3,  571,  282  18 

10,  730,  410  95 

12, 167, 237  82 

32 

9,241,038  60 

27,215,720  62 

53,  708,  375  16 

71,922,529  11 
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receipts  from  each  collection  district ,  &c. — Continued. 


DISTRICTS. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

MINNESOTA. 

1 

First  district . 

$154,379  48 

$112, 102  89 

$122,  816 

27 

$145,  641 

44 

$89,  866  41 

o 

Second  district . 

297,  724  94 

256,  287  83 

240,  521 

53 

322,  237 

71 

162,  716  57 

452, 104  42 

368,390  72 

363,  337  80 

467,  879 

15 

252,  582  98 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1 

First  district . 

853,  240  75 

576, 107  12 

57,  321 

70 

96,216  68 

56,  804  33 

2 

Second  district . 

2,  046,  222  42 

2,008,25  )  08 

88,  730 

44 

120,  384 

40 

129,  938  54 

3 

Third  district . 

1,683,719  60 

1,  167,  515  28 

48,  077  33 

68, 191 

41 

51,514  56 

4,  583, 182  77 

3,  751,  872  48 

194, 129 

47 

284,  792  49 

218,257  43 

MISSOURI. 

1 

First-  district . 

4,  784,413  32 

3,  499,  997  95 

3,  931, 156  29 

4,  590,  339 

97 

3,  780,  558  95 

2 

Second  district . 

125,  381  13 

133,  880  95 

77,  907 

21 

128, 123 

38 

84,  811  99 

3 

Third  district  . 

549,  769  98 

387,  776  46 

312,  892 

22 

278,  351 

07 

272.  094  91 

4 

Fourth  district . 

454,  954  67 

363,761  91 

280,  512  50 

234,  587  28 

217,031  66 

5 

Fifth  district . 

128,799  18 

151,  791  27 

183,289  28 

155,  322  05 

206,  565  75 

6 

Sixth  district . 

450,  777  25 

376, 152  48 

510,  047 

03 

017,  554 

36 

504,  012  63 

6,  494,  095  53 

4,913,361  02 

5,  295,  804 

53 

6,  004,  278 

11 

5,  095,  075  89 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1 

First  district . 

938,  976  93 

598,  859  07 

232,  480 

47 

223,  750 

85 

ICO,  358  80 

2 

Second  district . 

1,  543,  956  71 

1, 137,396  02 

3X6,  744 

99 

304,  053  63 

185,  490  95 

3 

Third  district . 

399,  213  56 

205,  237  76 

102,  122 

56 

104,  602 

90 

51,  147  22 

2,  882,  147  20 

1,941,493  45 

651,  348 

02 

632,  407  38 

396,  926  97 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1 

First  district . 

549,  897  25 

341,048  46 

344,  489 

36 

201,  207 

12 

136,  787  10 

o 

Second  district . 

797, 139  52 

492,  753  92 

411, 037 

05 

460,  752 

72 

401,  652  91 

3 

Third  district  . 

1,  331,  421  95 

886,081  13 

581,  925  49 

750,  817 

28 

443,  773  44 

4 

Fourth  district . 

990, 119  41 

632,253  16 

536,  019 

90 

509,  700  62 

302, 565  46 

5 

Fifth  district . 

4,  221,  684  48 

3,  343,  063  49 

1,  918,  889 

81 

2,  152,882 

11 

1, 173,  821  35 

7,890,262  61 

5,695,2  .0  22 

3,  792,  361 

61 

4,  075,  359 

85 

2,  458,  COO  26 

NEW  YORK. 

i 

First  district . 

1,  273, 134  43 

891,  482  82 

681,  369 

99 

576,  877 

68 

2,  134,  t84  07 

2 

Second  district . 

2,  659,  707  08 

2,  695,  527  53 

2,  378,  656 

80 

2,  700,  283 

28 

2,737,  113  06 

3 

Third  district . 

3,  305,  285  56 

2,  622,  661  23 

1,  908,  550 

50 

2, 160,  008 

07 

1,276,636  18 

4 

Fourth  district . 

5,  918,  297  34 

4,  063,  773  63 

3,  287,  224 

06 

3,  598,  119 

65 

1,  891,  215  64 

5 

Fifth  district . 

1,  656,  880  83 

1,072,463  42 

803,  044 

26 

950,  705 

04 

644,866  54 

0 

Sixth  district . 

4, 183,  863  23 

2,  587,  363  02 

1,  814,  038 

69 

1,  832,  584 

74 

1,  073,  427  36 

7 

Seventh  district . 

1,  535,  954  23 

1, 181, 146  07 

1,290,258 

54 

1,  362,  4:- 8 

71 

806,  528  25 

8 

Eighth  district . 

7,  149.  716  75 

4,074,416  26 

4,  336,  059 

06 

3,  462,  624 

00 

3,  643,  437  70 

9 

Ninth  district . 

1,  971,  424  75 

1,  737,  724  54 

1,  678,  841 

75 

1,  759,  617 

19 

1,  618,  556  21 

10 

Tenth  district . 

1,  454,  924  88 

931,  625  38 

686,  193 

25 

857,  935 

16 

771,611  35 

11 

Eleventh  district . 

813,  694  30 

302,717  79 

303, 140 

27 

238,  071 

62 

205,  725  54 

12 

Twelfth  district. - 

1,  121,  742  96 

550,  492  68 

416,  193 

82 

411,329 

36 

236,  119  98 

13 

Thirteenth  district - 

433,672  16 

341,510  67 

201,  359 

35 

191,  179 

79 

235, 189  56 

14 

Fourteenth  district _ 

2,  990,  590  08 

1,  346,  583  72 

1,  265,  066 

98 

1,  406,  228 

34 

1 , 094,  693  94 

15 

Fifteenth  district . 

1,341,  439  34 

815,  969  67 

810,  843 

25 

627,  537 

54 

377,  518  74 

lfi 

Sixteenth  district . 

294,  094  91 

125, 179  59 

117,  266 

77 

106,  005 

52 

54,  122  99 

17 

Seventeenth  district... 

189,  900  03 

141,425  23 

93,  420 

42 

103,  239 

18 

41,512  83 

18 

Eighteenth  district _ 

732,  275  54 

407,265  43 

308,  285 

38 

274,  455 

58 

125,221  62 

19 

Nineteen  til  district _ 

281,070  64 

198,701  93 

106,  278 

96 

110,  463 

06 

101,340  63 

20 

Twentieth  district . 

527,  989  23 

3 IS,  897  66 

206,  433 

67 

165, 134 

77 

119,384  04 

21 

Twenty-first  district  . . 

1, 187, 196  21 

772, 243  44 

557,  292 

28 

611,902 

79 

447, 576  95 

22 

Twenty-second  district. 

500,  426  85 

257,379  42 

175,  998 

74 

599,  577 

98 

667,758  11 

23 

Twenty-third  district. . 

1,  080,  564  00 

451,860  06 

554,  227 

04 

779,  029 

19 

439,  304  66 

24 

Twenty-fourth  district. 

779, 125  81 

522, 197  66 

455,  807 

50 

566,  786 

17 

420,  488  72 

25 

Twenty-fifth  district. . . 

335,063  91 

223,  1 14  84 

231,  041 

03 

296,  128 

52 

110,  119  51 

26 

Twenty-sixth  district. . 

488, 136  15 

317,  419  24 

263,  348 

74 

272,  754 

82 

187,985  46 

27 

Twenty-seventh  dist.. 

431,288  10 

325,  019  02 

222,  254 

81 

228,  276 

55 

170,  384  29 

28 

Twenty-eighth  district. 

1,  099,  644  38 

709,028  60 

759,  328 

44 

560,  721 

54 

666,  884  63 

29 

Twenty-ninth  district. . 

524,  948  55 

323,  740  40 

238, 165 

95 

270,  327 

23 

97,  300  95 

30 

Thirtieth  district . 

2,  276,  202  92 

1, 168,  150  17 

1,  789, 105 

67 

2,  315,  449 

95 

1,  926,  884  09 

31 

Thirty-first  district. . . . 

302,289  51 

248,  847  93 

103,  023 

90 

100,  000 

86 

58,410  18 

32 

Thirty-second  district. 

9,  978,  614  40 

7,  669,  852  59 

7,  674, 297 

31 

6,  865,  786 

50 

4,  483,  898  31 

58,  825,  159  06 

"  - - 

39,  395,  767  (14 

35,  716,  423 

18 

36,361,550  38 

28,  870,  402  06 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
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DISTRICTS. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

'  1866. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1 

First  district . 

$69,  585  16 

2 

Second  district . . 

53,  475  16 

3 

Third  district  . 

29lj  346  73 

4 

Fourth  district . 

5 

Fifth  district . 

6 

7 

Seventh  district . 

414,  407  05 

OHIO. 

1 

First  district  . 

$838,  064  63 

$1,  781,  204  66 

$3,406,204  43 

8.  022,  216  20 

o 

Second  district . 

593,  195  06 

2,  357,  578  85 

2,213,916  38 

2,  806,  962  75 

3 

Third  district . 

266,260  76 

1,  531, 136  00 

1,  366,  816  24 

1,610,853  82 

4 

Fourth  district . 

1,215  76 

587,  279  23 

648,  728  77 

1,  173,  253  96 

5 

Fifth  district . 

47,  837  75 

121,  605  16 

186,  246  53 

461,917  48 

6 

Sixth  district . 

54,  075  72 

523,  685  17 

295,  389  86 

383,  881  09 

7 

Seventh  district . 

166,  485  71 

1, 195,  306  87 

1,086, 116  45 

1,  246, 198  88 

8 

Eighth  district . 

40,  59!)  8!) 

119,  787  95 

135,  775  80 

215,  006  70 

9 

Ninth  district . 

100,  968  00 

611,049  52 

477,  423  87 

939,  624  34 

10 

Tenth  district . 

136, 144  01 

346,  180  92 

744,  465  66 

1, 148,313  48 

11 

Eleventh  district . 

104,933  15 

448,  262  68 

570, 146  68 

961, 169  20 

12 

Twelfth  district . 

125,  171  05 

713,  325  75 

519,316  69 

525,  663  41 

13 

Thirteenth  district . 

92,  373  42 

296,709  84 

419, 145  71 

518.  940  43 

14 

Fourteenth  district . 

40,000  85 

100,  084  04 

236,  442  43 

276,  029  51 

15 

Fifteenth  district . 

75,851  68 

132,830  15 

286,  963  80 

424,  797  09 

16 

Sixteenth  district . 

34,  149  85 

70,  006  65 

194,  886  40 

262,450  15 

17 

Seventeenth  district . 

96,  262  04 

171,345  33 

480,  790  29 

654,  626  22 

18 

Eighteenth  district . 

319,  070  09 

975,255  04 

2,  303,  282  85 

3,  501,  667  83 

19 

Nineteenth  district . 

74,  821  30 

135,  825  92 

450,  865  94 

598,  937  05 

3,  217,  480  72 

12,  224,  459  73 

16,  022,  924  78 

25,  732,  509  59 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 

First  district . 

951,  791  33 

2, 177,  710  24 

5,381,027  84 

6,  282,  653  93 

2 

Second  district . 

479,  195  78 

1,  470,  577  80 

3,  244,  791  94 

4,  531,  847  15 

3 

Third  district . 

403,  398  59 

951,  463  05 

2,250,057  11 

2,049, 108  11 

4 

Fourth  district . 

383.  688  02 

854,  348  26 

2,  478,  723  91 

3,286,215  37 

5 

Fifth  district . 

134,912  23 

380,  703  24 

1,119,379  95 

1,255,282  81 

6 

Sixth  district . 

149,  720  17 

400,670  17 

1, 197,  889  57 

1,  357,  938  54 

7 

Seventh  district . 

190,  408  08 

442,  928  73 

851,  639  04 

925,  253  52 

8 

Eighth  district  . 

179,  714  67 

586,  572  09 

670,007  69 

1,  020,  054  26 

9 

Ninth*  district . 

82,  888  09 

297,  694  52 

849,  423  63 

1,  165,  489  55 

10 

Tenth  district . 

154,  525  82 

359,  307  94 

803,  359  92 

1, 138, 698  40 

11 

Eleventh  district . 

211, 187  28 

749,  226  69 

969,  799  55 

1,  234,  200  76 

12 

Twelfth  district  . 

190,  244  75 

392,  084  37 

888,  252  78 

1,  036,  285  56 

13 

Thirteenth  district . 

60, 131  55 

131,  186  10 

320,  889  18 

483,  944  38 

14 

Fourteenth  district . 

83,  959  77 

258,031  17 

566,  153  54 

777, 188  76 

15 

Fifteenth  district . 

70,  752  28 

268,  209  55 

753, 104  99 

748,  269  08 

16 

Sixteenth  district . 

54,  025  04 

140,  784  25 

211,579  69 

311,253  83 

17 

Seventeenth  district . 

74,  203  00 

139, 150  93 

423,  960  61 

543,  002  85 

18 

Eighteenth  district . 

44,  447  57 

118,  026  76 

345,  254  64 

392,  186  89 

19 

Nineteenth  district . 

101,565  88 

225,415  01 

341,881  69 

607,  553  22 

20 

T  wentieth  district . 

135,  862  43 

468, 102  47 

1,  075,  069  39 

3,371,  784  53 

21 

T  wenty-tirst  district . 

91,  804  08 

510,  369  71 

597,  024  50 

417,  858  94 

22 

Twenty-second  district . 

674,  644  21 

1,  901,  742  02 

3,  475,  446  66 

4,  860,  797  46 

23 

Twenty-third  district . 

250,  2  6  42 

657,  304  66 

1,  111,  652  03 

1,  592,  697  21 

24 

Twenty-fourth  district . 

61,209  21 

147,  918  83 

362,  871  63 

546,  028  21 

5,  226,  486  25 

14,  029,  528  56 

30,289,211  48 

39,  941,  599  32 

IUIODE  ISLAND. 

1 

First  district . . . 

562,  001  29 

1,  428,  619  82 

3, 118, 177  26 

4,  660,  247  06 

2 

Second  district . 

264,  949  13 

556,  348  75 

1, 194,  603  62 

1,461,691  04 

826,  950  42 

1,  984,  968  57 

4,  312,  780  88 

0,  121,  938  10 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1 

First  district  . 

91,  897  72 

2 

Second  district . 

744,  776  33 

3 

Third  district . 

149,  811  66 

.... 

. 

... 

986,  465  71 
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receipts  from  each  collection  district ,  &c. — Contiuued. 


DISTRICTS. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1 

First  district . 

$85,  092  18 

$97, 154  32 

$30,  681  40 

$60,  940  82 

$63,  716  60 

2 

Second  district . 

719,  405  08 

539,  589  65 

100. 473  58 

94,791  47 

88,  064  21 

3 

Third  district . 

251,900  25 

405,550  17 

49,  727  92 

27,955  10 

44,  829  70 

4 

Fourth  district . 

210,  680  29 

303,  391  22 

143,  264  93 

419,999  86 

410,  578  46 

5 

Fifth  district . 

139,561  11 

333,  757  89 

280,  836  83 

524, 232  96 

502,  825  56 

(i 

Sixth  district . 

209,363  57 

261,898  82 

123,  665  87 

235,  321  59 

225,330  56 

7 

Seventh  district. . . . 

32,  749  87 

35,  943  58 

21,  885  45 

35,  478  15 

26,  923  10 

1,  648,  752  35 

1,  977,  285  65 

750,  535  98 

1,  398,  719  95 

1,  362,  208  19 

OHIO. 

i 

First  district . 

6,  878,  016  03 

3,  781,  726  35 

4, 133,  733  74 

2,  406,  377  88 

2,919,962  76 

o 

Second  district . 

2,  374,  409  46 

1,  183,  519  56 

2,  955,  385  06 

4,  840,  979  34 

3,  053,  069  30 

3 

Third  district . 

1,  214,  737  95 

718,  033  49 

1,  722,  965  73 

2,  369,  580  82 

2,  393,  859  26 

4 

Fourth  district . 

654,  166  04 

ICG,  220  05 

638,  683  78 

981,033  19 

760,  851  02 

5 

Fifth  district . 

244, 265  89 

91,  802  04 

181,  700  38 

265,  215  33 

255, 182  80 

6 

Sixth  district . 

363,  989  81 

183,  994  63 

654,  8-16  98 

963,  994  86 

720, 112  72 

7 

Seventh  district _ 

906,  067  98 

504,  092  67 

784,  994  11 

1,018,315  24 

718,371  24 

8 

Eighth  district . 

160,  524  84 

116,  610  84 

88,  486  39 

140,799  63 

43,  988  08 

9 

Ninth  district . 

390,  452  50 

288,  654  47 

611,467  14 

1,054,  304  20 

603,  544  20 

10 

Tenth  district . 

1,  059,  746  24 

863,337  98 

883,  516  02 

1,108,147  13 

1, 109,  678  62 

11 

Eleventh  district  .. 

305,721  19 

235, 172  21 

587,  893  24 

925,  182  89 

414,292  05 

12 

Twelfth  district. . . . 

275,  891  03 

279,  894  71 

728,003  13 

963,791  66 

353,519  13 

13 

Thirteenth  district. 

444,591  80 

362,  043  15 ' 

260,  003  27 

382,  527  00 

258,711  12 

14 

Fourteenth  district. 

214,  048  73 

108,  222  30 

101,  268  88 

98,  916  91 

94,612  7.) 

15 

Fifteenth  district  . . 

282,  827  48 

214,  260  79 

112,186  19 

140,  985  31 

102,  2s8  73 

16 

Sixteenth  district . . 

155,  502  35 

138, 542  83 

120, 110  17 

118,297  90 

91,  713  08 

17 

Seventeenth  district 

483,  680  80 

279,  702  68 

242,  442  62 

285,  574  75 

249,  021  36 

18 

Eighteenth  district 

3, 110,  339  75 

2,507,206  77 

1, 161,  617  24 

1,  339,  397  63 

916,  707  11 

19 

Nineteenth  district. 

382,  947  79 

201,579  43 

147,243  70 

159,  322  13 

89,  983  83 

19,  902,  527  66 

12,  224,  617  55 

16,116,547  77 

19,  568,  743  80 

15, 149,  489  11 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1 

First  district  . 

5,  082,  037  46 

4,230,456  54 

4, 134,  723  26 

3,  284, 120  72 

2, 101,  805  51 

2 

Second  district .... 

3,  433,  508  97 

2,  053,  637  27 

1,960,919  15 

1,928,749  15 

1,  775,  957  66 

3 

Third  district . 

2,  029,  733  79 

1,125,074  65 

652,539  02 

1,  137,  044  04 

393,  826  09 

4 

Fourth  district _ 

2,302,558  99 

1,  693,  897  30 

1, 151,  352  86 

1,343,  181  08 

1,260,930  91 

5 

Fifth  district . 

970,047  60 

630,  720  87 

596, 121  50 

443, 862  25 

470,  652  73 

6 

Sixth  district . 

955,  394  41 

433,777  99 

396,  942  24 

427,970  11 

445,  367  03 

7 

Seventh  district  .. 

711,358  28 

429,  167  14 

130,  765  80 

223,  776  25 

136,131  16 

8 

Eighth  district . 

671,  907  67 

334,892  16 

302,891  30 

335,  222  73 

251,  227  90 

9 

Ninth  district . 

781,  024  49 

450,  337  79 

462,  582  81 

475,  853  94 

438,  460  42 

10 

Tenth  district _ 

610,208  77 

378,  295  89 

151,088  32 

260, 045  58 

221, 587  59 

11 

Eleventh  district. . . 

680,  469  01 

431,367  88 

201,  812  10 

244,  459  57 

239,809  53 

12 

Twelfth  district  . . . 

522,  629  57 

432,  380  90 

265,  596  82 

334,893  74 

230,  695  58 

13 

Thirteenth  district 

242,  930  28 

120,413  14 

103,  326  64 

117,  155  16 

101,224  62 

14 

Fourteenth  district 

439,  639  03 

332,331  98 

207,  472  06 

266,  966  84 

170,258  99 

15 

Fifteenth  district.. 

469,  983  68 

348.  903  39 

388,  358  62 

423,  322  54 

290,  417  21 

16 

Sixteenth  district.. 

204,  817  63 

207,531  73 

140,  822  93 

156,  746  96 

152,  134  92 

17 

Seventeenth  district 

294,329  14 

101,959  45 

103,  431  77 

102,271  49 

88,  777  22 

18 

Eighteenth  district 

217,282  98 

247,  787  76 

145,  794  62 

144,047  67 

118,  246  48 

19 

Nineteenth  district 

597,910  56 

450,  963  27 

227,  349  84 

201,129  49 

169,411  21 

20 

Twentieth  district 

1,  005,  847  74 

553,  068  55 

181,  125  56 

399,  308  34 

275,  045  81 

21 

Twenty-first  dist. . . 

282,  349  95 

205,286  63 

987,  598  24 

1,234,  873  51 

771,  002  52 

22 

Twenty-second  dist. 

3,  655,  008  72 

1,  986,  255  39 

1,701,661  39 

2,  042, 129  63 

1,419,363  85 

23 

Twenty-third  dist. . 

1,  046,  306  97 

784,  610  38 

493,  187  87 

671,  416  96 

552,  478  24 

24 

Twenty -fourth  dist. 

373,  347  61 

246,.  267  55 

382,  934  70 

485, 156  30 

454,  688  45 

27,  580,  633  30 

18,  269,  445  60 

15,  470,  400  02 

16,  748,  704  05 

12,  535,  521  68 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1 

First  district . 

3,838,601  42 

2,  203,  079  25 

1, 122,  782  58 

1, 147, 155  28 

598,  856  58 

2 

Second  district . 

1,211,372  58 

649,  495  64 

163,  612  16 

135,221  41 

73,  636  56 

5,  049,  974  CO 

2,  852,  574  89 

1,286,394  74 

1, 282,  376  69 

672,  493  14 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1 

First  district . 

518,  367  36 

619,  663  01 

29,  282  80 

67,  326  77 

35,701  47 

2 

Second  district . 

553,  394  59 

030,652  79 

178,914  91 

216,  052  75 

113,  905  99 

3 

Third  district . 

745, 132  26 

1,  384,  485  08 

145,  662  40 

128,  660  07 

109, 112  53 

1 

1,  816,  894  21 

2,634,800  88 

353,  860  11 

412,  039  59 

1 - 

258,  719  99 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

§ 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

■22 

23 

24 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
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D. — Comparative  statement  showing  the  aggregate 


DISTRICTS. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

TENNESSEE. 

$555,  435  68 
47,270  25 

$996,  731  76 
608,  531  65 

$2,196,145  30 

1, 185,  695  26 

TEXAS. 

602,  705  93 

1,  605,  263  41 

3,  381,  840  56 

1,  348,  056  75 
63,  966  20 
75,  156  66 
86, 119  92 

VERMONT. 

1,  573,  299  53 

$65,  394  89 
82,  613  76 
54,  327  79 

155,  908  01 
187,  084  81 
120,059  68 

321, 415  60 
329,226  55 
246,  944  40 

497, 173  17 
492,  966  63 
302,  263  93 

VIRGINIA. 

202,  336  44 

463,  052  50 

897,  586  55 

1,  202,  403  73 

18,  879  95 

501,  372  71 
222,951  79 
102,  183  26 
348,  939  74 

Third  district . 

757  68 

67,  413  69 
70,  100  03 

66,  077  52 
136,  315  92 

Fourth  district . 

Sixth  district  . 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

First  district . 

757  68 

137,  513  72 

221,  273  39 

1, 175,  447  50 

90,  358  47 

225,  685  86 
126,271  10 

499,  870  94 
135,  887  60 

718,  492  82 
88,201  67 
213,  870  60 

Second  district . 

WISCONSIN. 

90,  358  47 

351,  956  96 

635,  758  54 

1,  020,  565  09 

218,  645  23 
62,  984  55 
29,  049  14 
50,  519  31 
48,  049  65 
59  00 

640,  642  76 
119,  868  51 
45,  948  32 
72, 116  35 
73,  760  12 
80, 174  74 

1,114,790  80 
286,  062  22 
121,241  90 
151,  719  36 
157,  419  66 
14,  520  73 

1,  720,  513  87 
360,  633  95 
148,  783  09 
209,  592  10 
202,  712  69 
99,  529  61 

Second  distinct . 

Third  district . 

Fourth  district . 

Fifth  district . 

Sixth  district . 

409,  306  88 

1,  032,  510  80 

1,  845,  754  67 

2,  741,  765  31 
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DISTRICTS. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

TENNESSEE. 

1 

First  district . 

|567,  065  15 

$45,  692  45 

$47,  279  80 

$29,  916  86 

$35,  812  22 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

358,  953  30 

77,  509  86 

67,  198  09 

88,  996  24 

53,  819  13 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

5,736  73 

72,  924  34 

99,  603  82 

81,  641  57 

53,  862  84 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

114,  580  23 

669,  538  28 

127,  412  14 

114,  533  38 

61,  193  02 

4 

5 

Fifth  district . 

601,  512  45 

557,  185  20 

403,700  74 

556,  718  24 

331,521  62 

5 

C 

Sixth  district . 

186,  241  92 

363, 127  85 

07,  480  36 

97, 175  90 

65,  387  44 

6 

7 

Seventh  district . 

50,  052  20 

225,  960  80 

72,  270  22 

74,  648  89 

58,  412  74 

7 

8 

Eighth  district . 

1, 265,  317  47 

1,705,071  26 

370,  835  95 

427,  228  49 

214,  212  64 

8 

3,  349,  459  51 

3,  717,  010  04 

1,255,781  12 

1,  470,  859  57 

874,  221  65 

TEXAS. 

1 

First  district . 

1, 159,  718  43 

465,  354  29 

130,  235  59 

123,  452  66 

80,  907  34 

1 

o 

Second  district . 

796,000  91 

471,583  00 

41,248  67 

75,  427  30 

44,  114  96 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

473,974  14 

541,282  17 

129,  028  69 

87,850  83 

103,  065  74 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

782, 170  11 

323,  803  95 

182,  704  92 

104,  223  54 

122,  592  38 

4 

3,211,863  59 

1,  802,  023  41 

483,217  87 

390,  954  33 

350,680  42 

VERMONT. 

1 

First  district . 

348,  753  35 

219,640  85 

97, 167  82 

116,  759  45 

114,  484  01 

1 

o 

Second  district . 

364,  211  70 

216,035  16 

101,  016  24 

110,326  72 

82,  758  56 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

253,  314  30 

186,598  10 

120,  488  50 

125,  230  48 

82,  090  13 

3 

986,279  35 

622,274  11 

318,  67  2  56 

352, 316  65 

279,  332  70 

VIRGINIA. 

1 

First  district . . 

48,  945  10 

33,  078  85 

26,  550  56 

41,619  88 

29,271  00 

1 

o 

Second  district . 

624,  458  44 

625,  768  26 

526,  962  91 

1.  123,  249  37 

787,948  43 

2 

3 

Third  district  . 

642,  279  76 

481,087  30 

1,358,199  59 

2,  379, 180  97 

2,  452,  371  22 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

116, 126  26 

112,  734  24 

125,  608  45 

90,  395  10 

78, 194  56 

4 

5 

Fifth  district . 

175,090  80 

192, 169  99 

359,  883  21 

1,433,158  11 

1,626,511  35 

5 

C 

Sixth  district . 

157,636  44 

152,599  39 

143,  461  65 

187,  616  28 

188,376  30 

6 

7 

Seventh  district . 

120,  010  48 

150,  445  28 

188,  345  01 

199,  224  33 

110,  573  17 

7 

8 

Eighth  district . 

82, 174  74 

35,  436  29 

15, 133  07 

41,  907  35 

46,  026  60 

8 

1,  966,  722  02 

1,  783,319  60 

2,  744, 144  45 

5,496,351  39 

5,319,272  69 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1 

Fix'st  district . 

719,  765  02 

643,219  61 

355,  202  16 

388,201  17 

326,  086  94 

1 

o 

Second  district . 

83,  888  78 

78,  077  44 

157,  635  16 

325,  809  99 

262,740  06 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

140,  870  61 

70,  862  63 

50,206  10 

42,  955  99 

38,  493  94 

3 

944,  524  41 

792,  159  68 

563,  043  42 

756,967  15 

627, 320  94 

WISCONSIN. 

1 

First  district . 

1,  617,  207  43 

972,  452  80 

1,  356,  909  23 

1,  796,  214  81 

1,  453, 133  68 

1 

2 

Second  district . 

288,  495  57 

238,  504  71 

184,  032  76 

165,  509  62 

131,  723  38 

2 

3 

Third  district . 

116,  667  10 

126,  247  93 

82,  508  01 

81,  184  38 

63,  954  31 

3 

4 

Fourth  district . 

204,  098  62 

152,  564  50 

123,384  80 

121,729  71 

94,  422  96 

4 

5 

Fifth  district . 

145,  119  20 

205,  974  06 

108,  87.3  19 

109,  048  23 

104,061  66 

5 

6 

Sixth  district . 

141,  437  49 

115,  610  87 

103,  332  00 

89,  328  28 

130,  407  88 

6 

2,  513,  025  41 

1,811,414  87 

1,  959,  040  65 

2,  363,  015  03 

1,  977,  703  87 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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I). — Comparative  statement  showing  the  aggregate 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Alabama'. 
Arizona . . 
Arkansas 


California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Dakota . 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Kliode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 


|631,83l  83 
21,078  85 
1,  552,  614  85 


167,  467  52 
45,349  77 


2,  012,  592  46 
924,  904  21 
285,  962  7 1 
38,  906  46 
1,382,771  89 
154,341  17 
514,  636  38 
961,  406  38 
4,  830,  500  86 
344,  418  97 
59,  561  27 


1, 184,  325  90 


12,  338  45 
22,  904  60 
483.  692  09 
1,227,444  10 
9,318  00 
9,  241,  038  60 

3,  217,  480  72 
61,  304  39 
5,  226,  486  25 
826,950  42 


6, 140  96 
202,  336  44 
757  68 
8,263  40 
90,  358  47 
409,300  88 


$1,  676,  388  37 
41,  160  28 
3,  272,  515  95 

"  391,  024  61 
365,  983  74 


9,  897,  970  87 
3,  398,  219  97 
632,336  74 
65,  440  05 
3,  946,  092  99 

2,  274,  542  70 
1,  294,  093  97 

3,  010,  822  93 
12, 173,  222  22 

1,  201,  086  71 
87,  700  52 


3,  307,  450  57 


26,  795  91 
79,  784  33 
1,  074,  267  28 
3, 116,  358  16 
10,  941  09 
27,  215,  720  62 


12,  224,  459  73 
104,  027  80 
14,  029,  528  56 
1,  984,  968  57 


602,  705  93 


13,  748  14 
463,  052  50 
137,513  72 
22,  394  92 
351,956  96 
1,  032,  510  80 


$3,  944,  052  48 
132,  392  50 
6,  576,  064  21 


819,902  34 
748,  631  94 


9,  523,  721  58 
4,  821,  243  48 
1,  746,  758  25 
215,  318  69 

4,  857, 133  94 

1,  714,  502  46 

2,  618,  823  23 

5,  422,  763  93 
25,  250,  362  3;J 

2,  602,  437  79 
256,  724  78 


5,  480,  303  60 
36,  022  93 
57,418  74 
288,  042  19 
2,  544,  781  72 
7,  589,  310  32 
49,  042  9s 
53,  708,  375  16 


16,  022,  924  78 
159,209  18 
30,  289,  241  48 
4,  312,  780  88 


1,  605,  263  41 


41,  728  03 
897,  586  55 
221,  273  39 
76,  740  03 
635,  758  54 
1,  845,  754  67 


$4,132,311  05 


256, 147  11 
4,  928,  898  53 
150,  614  13 
9,  636,  687  90 


1,  013,  723  31 
766,  825  55 

98,  215  22 

4,  308,  577  00 

79,518  84 
15,  397,  463  81 

5,  417,  336  50 
2,715,330  5! 

359,  363  52 

5,  922, 122  48 

6,  197,  813  37 

2,  822,  862  70 

7,  758,  672  17 
34,  989,  208  33 

3,  480,  831  94 
381,911  07 
781,261  03 

7,  489,  908  23 
113,280  00 
100.  874  78 
283,  407  96 
3,  480,  348  74 
10,  191,  966  82 
71,358  16 
71,  922,  529  11 
414,  407  05 
25,732,509  59 
279,  444  77 
39,  941,  599  32 
6,  121,  938  10 
986,  485  71 
3,  381,  840  56 
1,  573,  299  53 
62,  008  22 
1,  202,  403  73 
1, 175,  447  50 
48,  030  85 

1,  020,  565  09 

2,  741,  765  31 


Wyoniiu<. 


Aggregate  receipts  by  States 
and  Territories. 


36, 158,792  93 


109,  526,  788  21 


197, 112,  393  08 


289,  931, 115  20 


Adhesive  stamps . 

Salaries.  . . 

Passports  through  Department 

of  State . 

Fines,  penalties,  &c.,  reported 
by  United  States  officers  other 
than  collectors  of  internal 

revenue . 

Collections  on  articles  produced 


4, 140, 175  29 
696, 181  71 

8,  043  00 


5,  894,  945  14 
1,  705, 124  63 

10,  515  00 


8,  375  54 


11, 162,  392  14 
2,  826,  333  37 

25,  675  29 


2,  735  29 


in  tiio  late  insurrectionary 
districts,  made  by  special 
treasury  agents . 


15,044,373  18 
3,  717,  394  09 

29,  759  00 


210,  234  38 


1,  974, 107  72  j 


Aggregate  receipts  from  all 
sources. 


41,  003, 192  93 


117, 145,  748  52 


211, 129,  529  17 


310,906,984  17 
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1867. 

1808. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

$4, 119, 130  23 

$4, 279,  605  81 

$472,  316  25 

$595,700  17 

$363,  758  37 

1 

2,  665  23 

13,900  75 

11,315  21 

15,  615  43 

16,  889  07 

2 

1,752,157  18 

844,  389  99 

144,985  07 

369,284  10 

130,  524  47 

3 

6,757,131  69 

6,  552,  526  45 

4,529,547  44 

4,  G02,  439  31 

3,606,921  58 

4 

151,686  51 

119,219  96 

60,  999  26 

73,910  34 

69,  993  65 

5 

7,582,970  57 

4,  400,  398  37 

2,  340,  505  95 

2,  564,  477  14 

1,  426,  870  91 

6 

1,900  02 

10,  210  05 

10,900  14 

8,  715  61 

7,  130  43 

7 

785,  967  28 

588,  254  CO 

425,  106  47 

451,985  70 

444,018  11 

8 

704,202  28 

485,  365  87 

446,  045  18 

514,  482  20 

267,  809  27 

9 

557,  988  56 

402,  745  57 

71,  699  13 

106,  318  42 

121,  030  50 

10 

4,  487,  440  90 

6, 146,  964  69 

1,010,281  57 

1,  144,241  38 

736,  944  02 

11 

81,236  90 

95, 413  89 

78,  105  69 

65,  424  05 

53,010  97 

12 

12,112,985  84 

7,  564,  886  51 

13,  003,  256  87 

18,  364,  366  66 

15, 119,  609  02 

13 

4,  122,  863  08 

2,  342,  327  38 

3,  869,  757  30 

5,  045,  023  82 

4,  798,  468  90 

14 

2,  074,  052  35 

1, 182, 230  22 

1,558,264  95 

1,377,981  34 

1,  031,  841  24 

15 

367,543  10 

253,  938  05 

244, 763  89 

343,231  15 

236,  766  04 

16 

5,  415,  134  02 

4, 139,  414  09 

7,  547,  269  73 

9,  887,  623  73 

6,514,140  54 

17 

6,  226,  787  86 

3,  826,  415  67 

1,  S02,  115  88 

2,  981,  524  02 

1,  912,  755  25 

18 

2,  320,  380  00 

1,  594,  080  34 

669,  906  40 

807,  224  36 

412,096  48 

19 

6,  162, 177  85 

4,  281,  053  25 

4,  547,  592  76 

5,  438,  472  91 

3,  703,  854  80 

20 

28,  068,  077  60 

17,751,222  67 

9,  272,  435  41 

10,  684,  090  19 

6,  801,  074  68 

21 

3, 112,  070  47 

2,  757,  816  33 

2,  642,  514  12 

2,  918,  987  30 

2,  639,  670  28 

22 

452,  104  42 

368,390  72 

363,  337  80 

467,  879  15 

252,  582  98 

23 

4,  583,  182  77 

3,  751,  872  48 

194, 129  47 

284,  792  49 

238,  257  43 

24 

C,  494,  095  53 

4,913,361  02 

5,  295,  804  53 

6,004,278  11 

5,  095,  075  89 

25 

77,431  14 

108,  2S4  36 

64,  336  33 

103,  555  55 

82,  104  98 

26 

107,  975  34 

127,735  11 

161,388  48 

308,501  51 

224,  363  92 

27 

290,  174  24 

308,970  17 

229,  577  13 

188,  027  45 

103,  634  03 

28 

2,  882,  147  20 

1,941,493  45 

651,348  02 

632,  407  38 

396,  926  97 

29 

7,  890,  262  61 

5,  695,  200  22 

3,792,361  61 

4,075,359  85 

2,  458,  600  26 

30 

04,  365  39 

57,  435  04 

43,  615  43 

46,  927  22 

34,811  08 

31 

-  58,  825, 159  06 

39,  395,  787  64 

35,  716,  423  18 

36,  361,  550  38 

28,  870,  402  06 

32 

'  1,  648,  752  35 

1.  977,  285  65 

750,  535  98 

1,  398,  719  95 

1,  362,  268  19 

33 

19.  902,  527  66 

12,  224,  617  55 

16,  116,  547  77 

19,  568,  743  80 

15, 149,  489  11 

34 

351,  450  16 

350,  327  83 

171,  898  09 

329,  212  01 

156,547  64 

35 

27,  584,  633  30 

18,  269,  445  60 

15,  470,  400  02 

16,  748,  704  05 

12,535,521  68 

36 

5,  049,  974  00 

2,  852,  574  89 

1,286,394  74 

1,282,376  69 

672,  493  14 

37 

1,  816,  S94  21 

2,  634,  800  88 

353,860  11 

412,  039  59 

253,  719  99 

38 

3,  349,  459  51 

3,717,010  04 

1,255,781  12 

1,  470,  859  57 

874,221  65 

39 

3,211,  863  59 

1,  802,  023  41 

483,217  87 

390,  954  33 

350,  680  42 

40 

64,  296  34 

48,  985  36 

67,971  40 

46,  296  41 

39,  995  71 

41 

986,  279  35 

622,274  11 

318,672  56 

352,316  65 

279,  332  70 

42 

1,  966,  722  02 

1,  783,  319  60 

2,  744,  144  45 

5,  496,  351  39 

5,  319,  272  69 

43 

78,911  80 

70, 101  27 

49,  367  43 

83,272  63 

36,  753  01 

44 

944,524  41 

792, 159  61? 

563,  043  42 

756,967  15 

627,  320  94 

45 

2,  513,  025  41 

1,811,414  87 

1,  959,  040  65 

2,363,015  03 

1,  977,  703  87 

46 

5,  106  50 

25,  879  82 

10,  845  25 

47 

248, 124,  761  33 

175,257,250  86 

143,  027,  988  76 

167,  560, 107  49 

127,  873, 109  23 

16,  094,  718  00 

14,  852, 252  02 

16,  420,  710  01 

16,  544,  043  06 

15,  342,  739  46 

1 

1,  029,  991  98 

1,043,561  40 

561,  962  52 

1, 109,  526  42 

787,  262  55 

2 

27, 101  00 

27,  500  00 

28,  683  00 

22, 191  00 

8,  065  00 

3 

579,  640  19 

4 

64,262  15 

5 

265,920,474  65 

191, 180,  564  28 

160,  039,  344  29 

185, 235,  867  97 

144,011,176  24 

'-VV. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


E. — Table  showing  the  total  collections  from  each  specific  source  of  revenue 

1809,  1870, 


Articles  and  occupations. 

Collections  in 
1863. 

Collections  in 
1864. 

Collections  in 
1865. 

SPIRITS. 

1 

Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  grapes, and  peaches* 

$12,  005  33 

2 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  ap- 

pies,  grapes,  and  peaches . 

$3,  229,  990  79 

$28,  431,  797  83 

15,995,701  66 

3 

Wine  in  imitation  of  champagne,  & c . 

8,  477  08 

4 

Distilleries,  per  diem  tax  on . 

5 

Distillers’  special  tax . 

38,  632  31 

49,  022  41 

59,  897  57 

6 

Eectiders  and  compounders  of  liquors . 

45,  993  79 

58,  828  28 

48,  781  52 

7 

Dealers,  retail  liquor . 

1,  477,  753  54 

1,  612,  736  25 

2,  205,  866  38 

8 

wholesale  liquor . 

384,  160  07 

176,  764  76 

400,  692  91 

9 

Manufacturers  of  stills . . . 

10 

Stills  or  worms  manufactured . 

11 

Stamps,  distillery  warehouse . 

12 

for  rectified  spirits . 

13 

wholesale  liquor  dealers’ . 

14 

for  stock  on  hand . 

15 

Gaugers’  fees  in  excess  of  $250  per  month . 

Total . 

5, 176,  530  50 

30,  329, 149  53 

1*,  731,  422  45 

TOBACCO. 

16 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots . 

476,  589  29 

1,  255,  424  70 

3,  087,  421  51 

17 

Manufacturers  of  cigars . 

18 

Tobacco,  chewing,  &c.,  and  snnff . 

2,  540,  400  90 

7,  264,  358  78 

7,  783,  450  54 

19 

smoking,  &c . 

1 73,  037  71 

+  63,260  20 

1510,  922  01 

20 

Stamps  on  tobacco  and  snutf  for  export . 

21 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco . 

22 

manufactured  tobacco . 

23 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco . 

7,  592  57 

9,  055  21 

13,  570  04 

Total . 

3,  097,  620  47 

8,  592,  098  98 

11,401,373  10 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

24 

Fermented  liquors  . 

1,  558,  083  41 

2,  223,  719  73 

3,  657, 181  06 

25 

Brewers’  special  tax . 

70,850  41 

66,289  41 

77,  747  00 

Total . 

1,  628,  933  82 

2,290,009  14 

3,  734,  928  06 

\ 

BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

• 

26 

Bank  deposits . 

780,  723  52 

2,  043,  841  08 

27 

capital . 

903,  367  98 

28 

circulation . ; . 

2,  056,  996  30 

1,  993,  661  84 

29 

circulation  over  90  per  cent,  of  capital. . . 

30 

Banks,  on  amount  of  notes  of  persons,  &c.,  paid 

out . 

Total . 

2,  837,  749  82 

4,  940,  870  90 

INCOME. 

31 

Income  over  $600,  and  not  over  $10,000§ . 

172,  770  35 

7,  944, 153  51 

9,  697,  246  96 

32 

over  $1U,000§ . 

277,  461  65 

6,  855, 160  37 

9,  362,  339  46 

33 

from  property  of  citizens  residing 

abroad^ . . . . .. _ 

1,  872  11 

58,  674  51 

169,  924  17 

34 

from  interest  on  U.  S.  secnrities§ . 

3,  637  15 

75,373  93 

133,  402  76 

35 

over  SG00,  aud  not  over  $5,000|| . 

539,  143  28 

36 

over  $5,000 1| . i. . 

801 1  941  99 

37 

over  $l,0001[ . 

38 

over  $2’000** . 

39 

from  hank  dividends  and  additions  to 

surplus  . 

766,  605  85 

1,  577,  010  73 

3,991,211  42 

40 

from  bank  profits,  not  divided  or  added 

to  surplus . 

25,  511  49 

41 

from  canal  companies’  dividends,  &c  . . . 

4,210  40 

92, 120  69 

386^223  13 

42 

from  insurance  companies’  dividends, &c 

225,  485  44 

445,366  17 

768,  770  93 

43 

from  railroad  companies’  dividends,  &c  . 

338,  533  49 

927,  393  38 

2,  471,  914  39 

44 

from  railroad  companies’  interest  on 

bonds . 

253,  998  72 

596,  859  09 

847,  683  61 

45 

from  turnpike  companies’  dividends, &c 

1,101  38 

17,494  73 

28,  212  03 

46 

from  salaries  of  United  States  officers 

and  employ 6s . 

696, 181  71 

1,  705, 124  63 

2,826,491  82 

Total . 

2,  741,  858  25 

20,  294,  731  74 

32,  050,  017  44 

*  The  articles  and  occupations  marked  with  a  (*)  against  which  no  collections,  or  comparatively  small 
t  Including  $51,695  27  additional  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  spirits  in  hond  July  20, 1868,  not  with 
||  Act  of  March  3, 1865.  If  Act  of  March  2, 1867.  **  Act  of  July  14, 1870. 
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for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1803,  1S64,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868, 
and  1871. 


Collections  in 
1866. 

Collections  in 
1867. 

Collections  in 
1868. 

Collections  in 
1869. 

Collections  in 
1870. 

Collections  in 
1871. 

$283,  499  84 

29, 198,  578  15 
14,501  64 

$868, 145  03 

28, 296, 264  31 

2,  760  63 

$871,038  24 

13,419,  092  74 

4, 119  95 

$510,  111  57 

133,225,212  11 
565  60 
1,319,911  89 

4,  030,  083  33 
655, 133  19 

3,  047,  754  35 

1,  676,  690  80 
2,  716  65 

7,  760  00 
192,229  00 
143,  085  50 
149,206  75 
65,341  00 
44,829  12 

$611,  914  91 

38,  633, 184  13 
11  50 

2, 127,  506  30 

6,  493,  974  15 
1,054,241  64 

3,  577,  874  90 

2,  253,  030  '25 

2,  388  15 
5,260  00 
305,  509  75 
375,  274  25 
141,  429  25 

$1,  236,  005  67 

29,921,308  48 

1,  901,  602  98 

5,  683,  077  31 
959,800  18 

3,  651,  484  73 

2, 151,  281  06 

1,  927  49 
3,240  00 
249,  699  00 
374,  723  00 
134,  005  00 

101,534  37 
61,300  91 

2,  807,  225  59 
801,531  32 

231,  777  86 
80,  470  06 

2,  966,  683  73 

1,  096,  850  10 

196,  057  37 
87,770  28 
3,242,915  31 
834,  037  01 

24,  494  97 

13,  693  20 

33,268,171  82 

33,542,951  72 

18,  655,  630  90 

45,071,230  86 

55,006,094  15 

46,281,848  10 

3,  476,  236  86 

3,661,984  39 

2,  951,  675  26 

4,  960,  952  67 
81,  022  57 
14,164,518  81 
3,  206,  544  83 
18, 192  50 
115,596  53 
851,  799  94 
32,  079  72 

5,718,780  04 
124,  606  50 
19,  708,  780  61 

4,  591,  702  81 
48,097  50 
200,  205  54 
929,  892  64 
28,  642  24 

6,  598, 173  24 
142, 192  40 
20,  677,  717  84 
4,882,821  83 
66, 147  00 
221,  661  98 
970,  017  96 
20, 174  93 

12,144,554  97 
1893,540  76 

14,  284,  935  56 

1,  758,  906  94 

13,  942,  213  40 
1,  750,  202  37 

16,  675  24 

59,321  52 

86,004  29 

16,531,007  83 

19,  765, 148  41 

18,  730,  095  32 

23,  430,  707  57 

31,  350,  707  88 

33,  578,  907  18 

5, 115, 140  49 
105,  412  23 

5,819,345  49 
238, 155  14 

5,  685,  663  70 
270,  205  22 

5,  860,  400  98 
233,  478  56 

6,  081,  520  54 
237,  606  36 

7, 159, -740  20 
229,761  62 

5,  220,  552  72 

6,  057,  500  63 

5,  955,  868  92 

6,  099,  879  54 

6,  319, 126  90 

7,  389,  501  82 

2,  099,  635  83 
374,074  11 
930,  225  61 
52  50 

1,  355,  395  98 
476,  867  73 
199,  410  49 
8,  865  58 

6,  022  68 

1,  438,  512  77 
399,  562  90 
23,661  78 
3,  24  J  21 

1,  767  89 

1,734,  417  63 
445,071  49 
14, 110  29 

850  58 

1,  004  18 

2, 177,  576  46 
827,  087  21 
13,  615  43 
1,  793  51 

11  00 

2,  702, 196  84 
919,  262  77 
16,  800  83 
5,981  09 

3,  463,  988  05 

2,  046,  562  46 

1,  866,  745  55 

2, 196,  054  17 

3,  021,083  61 

3,  644, 241  53 

26,  046,  759  76 
34,  501, 122  67 

31,492,694  16 
25,  547,  946  51 

32,  027,  610  78 

25,  025,  068  86 

27, 115,  046  11 

10,  680,  066  69 

3,  753,  98.2  70 

1,  542,  667  75 

4, 193,  070  61 

47,  592  59 
203,233  77 
783,  882  05 
2, 205,  852  45 

1,  255,  916  98 
27,  333  46 

3,  717,  394  69 

3,  278,  322  56 

496,  652  76 
195,  382  19 
563,  473  93 
t!3,  379,  202  19 

2,914,841  41 

709,  933  58 
215,  279  96 
605,  489  78 
2,  630,  174  08 

1,259,155  80 
49,551  57 

1,  043,  561  40 

3,  709, 185  69 

3,  573,  272  45 

230,  602  81 
847,  608  33 
2,  831, 140  03 

1,  503,  846  51 
22,  381  09 

561,962  52 

251,  048  75 
926,519  00 
2,  898,  802  31 

1,  869,  369  34 
32,  289  24 

1, 109,526  42 

47,  042  89 
243,  205  21 

1, 121,  439  59 

974,  345  35 
11,738  02 

787,  262  55 

30,  703  06 

1,029,991  98 

72,  982, 159  03 

66,  014,  429  34 

41,455,598  36 

34,  791,  855  84 

37,  775,  873  (>2 

19, 162,  650  75 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


collections  appear,  prior  to  1865,  were  taxed  in  1863  and  1864.  but  were  reported  under  more  general  heads, 
drawn  prior  to  April  20, 1869.  }  Made  exclusively  of  stems.  §  Act  of  July  1, 1862. 

fr  Dividends  and  interest  on  bonds  not  returned  separately. 
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48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

53 

59 

CO 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

E. — Table  showing  the  total  collections  from 


Articles  and  occupations. 

Collections  in 
1863. 

Collections  in 
1864. 

Collections  in 
1865. 

Gas . 

$435,  600  44 

$714,  740  13 

$1,  348,  324  58 

Total . 

435,  600  44 

714,740  13 

1,  348,  324  58 

ARTICLES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  FORMERLY  TAXED 
BUT  NOW  EXEMPT. 

1.  Manufactures  and  products: 

A  gri  cultural  implements* . 

.Barytes,  sulphate  of . 

9,  873  43 

20,  713  04 

20,  388  62 
193, 136  94 

Bill- heads,  cards,  Sc c.,  printed . 

Blinds,  doors,  &o* . . . 

Boilers,  water-tanks,  &e*  . . 

Books,  magazines,  &c.,  printed . 

354,  527  95 
3,  280,  627  29 
469,280  55 
188,  543  82 

Boots  and  shoes' . 

Brass,  &c.,  rolled . 

8,  402  53 

76,  874  28 

Brick,  draining-tiles,  &c . . . 

Brushes* . 

Bullion . 

379,  517  85 
326,  583  08 

Candles . 

117, 133  25 

186,  228  45 

Carpetings* . 

Carriages* . 

880,021  36 

Cars*  A . . 

Chemical  productions* . 

317,  382  60 
17,  980  46 
93,  837  85 

6,  747,  923  13 

7,  947,  094  21 

376,  672  43 
150,  286  20 
7,  073,  676  21 
835,  993  91 
284,  069  96 
569,  473  50 
277, 172  25 

Chocolate  and  cocoa . 

Clocks,  clock-movements,  &c . 

6,409  19 
17,771  40 
1,  COO,  947  39 
1,  831,  898  54 

11, 255  99 

16,  950  46 
39, 165  88 
3,548,176  51 
3,  588,  056  70 

20,  006  59 

Cloth  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton . 

"wool . 

cotton  and  wool,  or 
other  materials .... 
Cloth,  painted,  enameled,  &c* . 

Clothing* . . . . . 

110,  093  22 
318,  424  77 
58,  846  01 
153,  825  30 

464,313  54 
572,436  54 
80, 198  81 
465,  793  15 

Coal . 

Coffee . . 

Confectionery . 

Copper  and  lead  in  ingots,  &c . 

zinc  and  brass  tubes,  &c* . 

Cotton,  raw . 

351,311  48 

1,  268,  412  56 

1,  772,  983  48 
84, 187  60 
486,  339  87 

Cutlery* . 

Diamonds . 

65,  948  43 

183,  746  62 

Fire-arms* . 

Furniture! . 

832, 141  20 

1,  679,  940  25 

2,  733,  247  93 

Gas-fixtures* . 

Glass . 

138,903  16 
264  88 
9,  298  94 

303,  268  09 
1,541  38 
24,  632  05 

585,  429  67 

1, 187  86 
44,  517  40 

10,  010  77 

1 1,  568  39 
248,  376  42 

31,  282  38 
635,  975  87 
457,  622  35 

229, 178  86 
89,963  11 

Glue,  liquid . 

solid . 

Gold  foil* . 

leaf .  . . . 

1,  785  46 
78,  696  26 

5,  087  44 
112,700  15 

1  0,  549  18 

46,690  85 
19,  925  54 

9,  073  48 
155,  302  07 
5,  435  06 
223,  782  85 
268,  945  50 

116,  506  20 
39,  472  11 

Gunpowder . 

Gutta-percha . 

India  rubber . 

Iron,  advanced  beyond  muck-bar,  &c . 

band,  &c.,  not  thinner  than  FTo.  18,  wire- 
scauge . 

tliinner  than  No.  18,  wire-gauge, 
band,  hoop,  &c.,  $3  per  ton  previously  paid 

bars,  &c . 

"blooms,  &.c . 

11,370  47 

10,  986  77 

30,  474  65 
52, 158  55 
798,  201  59 
328,  940  20 

1,  484,  382  82 
120,  871  78 
29,  420  25 

castings,  &c . 

50,  348  75 
110,904  63 

242,  737  35 
184,  500  02 

cut-nails  and  spikes. , . 

pise . 

plate,  not  less  than  J  inch  in  thickness _ 

less  than  ^  inch  in  thickness . 

47,  205  77 

5,  015  43 

79,  487  04 

7,  048  01 

railings,  &c* . 

78,  749  78 
66,  335  98 

6,  812  31 

79,  952  25 

175,  838  25 
119,225  79 
43,729  49 
123,  488  86 

284,  783  48 
376,  264  47 
56,  497  71 
211,848  65 
215,  375  82 

5,  694  42 

3,  723,  310  24 

rerolled . 

rivets,  nnts,  washers,  and  holts . 

stoves  and  hollow-ware . 

advanced  beyond  pig,  &c . 

tubes,  wrought  railroad-chairs,  &c* . 

manufactures  of,  not  above  enumerated. . . 
Lamps  and  lanterns,  other  than  magnesium 
lamps* . 

969,  082  10 

1,  891,  001  71 

Lead,  sheet,  lead  pipes,  and  shot* . 

125.  006  33 
52,  067  26 

1,  861,  367  80 
825,  412  20 

white . 

23,  080  17 

48,  503  88 

Leathor,  curried  or  finished* . 

tanned  in  the  rough* . 

patent,  enameled,  &e* . 

*  See  note  at  foot  of  pages  268,  269. 
t  Including  also  in  1863, 1864, 1865,  and 
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each  specific  source  of  revenue ,  &c. — Continued. 


Collections  in 
1866. 

Collections  in 
1867. 

Collections  in 
1868. 

Collections  in 
1869. 

Collections  in 
1870. 

Collections  in 
1871. 

$1,  842,  642  64 

11,834,675  60 

$1,  902,  031  52 

$2, 1 16,  005  82 

$2,313,417  37 

$2,  573, 122  92 

1,  842,  642  64 

1,  834,  675  60 

1,  902,  081  52 

2, 116,  005  82 

2,313,417  37 

2,  573,  122  92 

182,  649  67 

77,  544  92 

35,  581  80 
412,  600  01 

317,  228  50 
164,  209  57 

69,  576  68 
122,  769  62 

723,  648  14 

6,  516,  814  02 
405,  172  03 
390,  798  49 

2,943,419  72 

1,  946,  962  93 

130,  677  48 
441,  339  50 
290,  502  31 
477,  119  67 

1, 116,  370  85 
490,391  09 
279,  892  05 
34,453  45 
80,  962  56 
8,921,730  29 

4,  928,  305  76 

1,  517,  682  65 
289,  719  38 
4,  513,  995  37 

106, 181  05 
323,601  62 
236  659  13 

488,  337  25 
392,821  78 

259|  405  45 
559,  214  23 
485,  581  65 
183,640  07 
24,  066  67 
71,835  24 

6,  321,  545  63 
2,812,977  40 

123, 152  19 
213,721  92 
826,  537  38 

1,576,661  80 

534,  779  51 
36,  466  93 
153,  696  63 

11,  465,  963  73 

8,  814, 101  03 

595,  727  60 
312,  923  94 

12,  434, 129  20 

1, 240, 106  23 

221,588  22 
995,  794  62 
318,801  12 

272,  664  74 
764,  824  57 

251,  833  36 
592,  062  10 

138,  810  85 
23,  769,  078  80 
158, 848  65 
375,  652  24 
84,  930  50 
1,833,251  58 
125,  216  98 
479,  101  49 
765  22 
54,  653  71 

96,  582  90 
22,  500,  947  77 
108,  335  75 
337,  585  86 
92,  803  57 
1,  010,  468  58 
96,906  82 
242,911  84 

18,409,654  SO 
150,  761  67 
505,357  37 

4,  540, 140  42 

922,  318  35 
382  26 
77,  764  97 
17,  255  95 

16!  628  94 
250,  668  70 
7,  937  88 
555,  842  30 
665, 102  11 

435,171  91 
131,  688  65 

180,  933  81 
5, 146  31 
391,  003  06 
526,343  88 

341,  024  75 
91,  509  37 
21,  809  71 

131,  417  77 
2,  683  81 
249,  772  46 

55,  387  90 
52,  258  38 

1,  367,  825  09 
725, 145  78 

2,  255,  892  74 
167,  566  93 

67,  348  63 

1,  061,  414  03 
741,  264  87 

713,851  13 
677,  623  21 

116,  899  98 
34,092  18 
28,  609  70 

29, 170  50 

399,  668  62 
668, 988  37 
101,  401  03 
297,  631  72 
67,  875  95 

304,474  94 

2!  3,  053  22 

103!  576  60 
5,  238,  728  98 

101,  554  02 
2,  454,  600  06 

32,  277  76 
165,  436  85 

89,  170  16 
951,  496  71 

44,  798  96 
173,  823  53 

227,616  10 
102, 413  23 
2,  861,  808  17 
1, 176,  493  09 

2,  309, 119  37 
932,  545  14 
203,  502  39 

1,  055,  203  70 
459,  854  99 
72,  687  30 

1866  all  mamifae 

tares  of  wood. 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

49 

CO 

61 

62 

63 

64 

05 

66 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

SO 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 


27 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

1C2 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

163 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


E. — Table  showing  the  total  collections  from 


Articles  and  occupations. 

Collections  in 
1863. 

Collections  in 
1864. 

Collections  in 
1865. 

ARTICLES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  FORMERLY  TAXED 
BUT  now  exempt— Continued. 

1.  Manufactures  and  products: 

Leather  of  all  descriptions  not  above  enumer- 
ate  d . . 

$782,  239  07 

$1,511,217  18 

$299,  342  50 
96,  445  95 

Machiuery,  including  shafting,  gearing,  &c* _ 

Masts,  spars,  and  vessel-blocks* . 

• 

29,  927  31 
54,971  78 
170,  419  37 

4,  445  19 

5,  024  80 

2,  951,  213  87 

95,998  90 
414,  546  72 
37,  684  77 

1,  082,  475  82 
229,  545  94 

21,209  19 
259,  383  77 

172,  313  55 
24,  802  48 

Molasses  produced  from  tlie  sugar-cane . 

Monuments,  &c* . . . 

Naphtha* . 

Oils,  essential* . 

Oil,  distilled  from  crude  petroleum . 

643,  626  83 

6,  335  26 

1 14, 219  97 
20, 119  84 
311,  434  97 

2,  201,  573  20 
53,  755  63 
217,291  45 
25,  535  33 
686,  675  85 

coal . 

lard,  linseed,  &c . 

Paints  and  painters’  colors . . 

Paper,  including  pasteboard,  binders’  board,  &c 
Petroleum,  crude . 

Photographs  or  other  pictures  taken  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light . 

Piano-fortes  and  other  musical  instruments*. _ 

Pickles,  preserved  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
fish ,  &c . 

62,  533  63 
15,  402  60 

110,991  16 
22,009  70 

Pottery- ware . 

22,  961  65 

47,  424  83 

93,  220  54 

Pumps,  garden  engines,  and  hydraulic  rams*. . 

Quicksilver  produced  from  the  ore . 

29,541  71 
294,  437  15 
36,  835  61 

Repairs  of  engines,  cars,  carriages,  &c . 

ships,  steamboats,  or  other  vessels, &c 
Saddlerv,  harness,  trunks,  and  valises* . 

Safes,  fire  or  burglar  proof* . 

Sails,  t Flits,  shades,  awnings,  <fcc . 

3,  770  85 
23,  003  37 
118,  579  03 

35,  945  73 
32,  974  32 
298,911  82 

78,  272  34 
31,  609  54 
335,  348  95 

Saloratus  and  bicarbonate  of  soda . 

Salt  . 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood-screws . 

28,  759  70 

62,  943  36 

122,  692  61 

1,  747  70 
44, 167  10 
18,  371  88 

167,  513  98 
97,  652  60 
36,  949  97 

347,  217  65 
216, 188  81 
59,  768  40 

80,  458  38 
23, 198  47 
694,041  37 
74, 176  34 
49,  572  24 
61,  232  58 

772,  360  01 
174,  052  54 
43,  483  81 

323,  790  19 
1,720,612  96 
583,  225  38 

Silk . 

Silver . 

Slate,  sandstone,  &c.,  when  hewn,  finished,  or 
dressed  . 

Soap,  soft* . 

not  perfumed  . 

248,931  46 
17,  475  32 
36,061  89 
15,  679  89 

229  37 
40,  657  22 

408,  300  03 
40,  701  65 
65,446  19 
35,  926  32 

65,  434  20 
91,  768  37 

perfumed . 

Starch  . 

Steam-engines,  including  locomotive  and  marine 

Steel" . 

Stereotypers,  lithographers,  &c.,  productions  of 
Sugar,  raw  and  brown,  produced  from  the  sugar- 

261,044  58 
93,  418  09 

1,267,616  28 
873, 139  85 

refined . 

Thread  and  twine* . - . 

Tinware  * .  . . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of* . . . 

8,461  68 
111,  146  67 
149,981  50 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  &c . 

49,  735  11 
40, 130  88 

68,  769  94 
92,  356  40 

Varnish  or  J apan . 

Watches  and  watch-chains*  . 

Water,  soda,  &c* . 

76,  779  73 
8,  766  18 
34,  739  28 
41,641  54 

mineral . 

832  68 
8,  823  64 
15,  805  69 

7,  014  49 
28,  302  80 
28,275  61 

Wine  made  from  grapes . 

Zinc,  oxide  of . 

Manufactured  articles  increased  in  value* 

Manufactures  not  above  enumerated . 

Total . 

5,  506, 243  60 

10,  539,  918  99 

10,  555,  379  32 

16,  089,  388  SO 

35,  507,  976  54 

71,  970, 125  79 

2.  Gross  receipts : 

Advertisements . 

40,  628  59 
18,  674  31 

133,315  11 
36,  354  52 

227,  530  21 
75, 268  95 
92,421  29 
529,275  89 
126, 132  57 
68,  269. 

on  manufacture 
exempt  from  tai 

Bridges . 

Canals . 

Express  companies . 

2,  680  56 
20,  851  62 
*  See  note 

J  Miscellan 
§  Collected 

267,  772  97 
60,  074  67 
at  foot  of  pages  2 
eous  collections 
from  all  sources 

Eerrios . 
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each  specific  source  of  revenue,  &c. — Continued. 


Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1670. 

1871. 

115 

§208,  665  34 

116 

§1,  400, 130  13 

$1,  213,  858  04 

117 

25,  043  52 

1!3 

90  851  36 

98,  759  30 

119 

329,  216  63 

121,  701  63 

88,  568  27 

120 

36,032  03 

121 

15,  833  85 

9,  783  19 

8  593  41 

122 

5, 178  138  94 

4,  827,  911  62 

4,  244  646  51 

123 

139,  257  41 

76,  850  09 

37,  244  16 

124 

607,  224  77 

125 

63  329  98 

/ 

126 

1, 172, 114  76 

743,077  33 

340,  398  22 

127 

%  186' 151  37 

128 

26,  582  48 

130,230  37 

105,559  57 

129 

418, 144  26 

425^  594  39 

348,  900  32 

130 

193,  859  81 

131 

37,  993  44 

31,  390  64 

29  827  50 

132 

143,373  78 

128,  078  40 

133 

164,  857  05 

88,307  45 

134 

36j  923  65 

135 

10,  019  00 

136 

784|  392  34 

137 

63,  999  49 

138 

663,  020  30 

482,  335  68 

139 

94j  926  42 

68,  081  12 

140 

81,  873  58 

141 

44,  664  24 

142 

456, 100  60 

253,  305  93 

143 

55;  252  21 

43,261  06 

144 

226,590  10 

172,  522  55 

73,  788  16 

145 

294j  505  41 

301,  523  58 

146 

355,478  16 

147 

445^766  15 

274,  889  96 

132,  912  07 

148 

128j  522  22 

88,  615  97 

58|  330  27 

149 

154, 124  81 

150 

38j  151  76 

151 

1, 122|  030  48 

571,  485  10 

350,011  67 

152 

’  165'  842  48 

155,  679  13 

61,'  227  49 

153 

7%  435  70 

70,280  79 

48j  100  10 

154 

112,  230  23 

155 

1, 189,  484  78 

704  524  67 

447,  747  53 

156 

212j  662  53 

17j  406  29 

157 

9d|  358  11 

158 

567,530  70 

500,  296  35 

372,  930  26 

159 

2,  337’  404  70 

2,  065, 165  17 

1,  435;  394  17 

160 

955j  970  36 

307,  737  30 

167,  309  87 

161 

374,  935  73 

94,  618  69 

162 

248, 178  07 

423.  592  65 

417;  014  97 

163 

229j  491  31 

164 

25lj  227  21 

151,  450  11 

105 

71,061  43 

55,  961  84 

166 

178,  262  78 

167 

9,537  88 

168 

5l|  616  26 

169 

48|  242  62 

170 

523,971  05 

543,  956  86 

171 

13,  166,662  90 

8,  505j  986  24 

3,  087,  621  47 

+81,  229,  357  13 

§§703,  610  33 

§|1,  058,  393  18 

172 

12.5,387,966  02 

89,  696,  655  71 

59,  747,  821  04 

1,  229,  357  13 

703,610  33 

1,  058,  393  IS 

290,  605  31 

288,  009  80 

2,  903  78 

173 

108, 136  34 

115,  461  20 

53,  503  30 

51,257  18 

64,  416  65 

24,  697  35 

174 

99,  267  80 

45,  282  40 

9,  985  84 

6,  494  56 

6,  857  21 

2,278  42 

175 

645,  769  02 

558,  359  28 

671,  949  62 

579,  567  68 

459,  406  58 

168,201  78 

176 

48,703  50 

137,  239  72 

132,  652  93 

144,  978  28 

154,501  65 

62,368  16 

177 

and  products. 

under  laws  enacted  prior  to  July  14, 1870. 

18  I  R 


178 

179 

180 

161 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

9 -HI 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


E. — Table  showing  the  total  collections  from 


Articles  and  occupations. 


Collections  in 

1863. 


Collections  in 

1864. 


Collections  in 

1865. 


ARTICLES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  FORMERLY  TAXED 

but  now  exempt — Continued. 


2.  Gross  receipts : 

$321,001  69 

$523,  582  42 

$961,502  99 
29,  248  96 
5,917,293  51 
431,  210  58 
469, 187  56 
638,  812  28 
215,  050  62 
140,  441  71 

1, 106,  817  02 

2, 127,  249  69 

150,  619  72 

278,  096  94 

Total . 

1,  661,  273  51 

3,  426,  440  32 

9,853,377  12 

3.  Sales : 

64,  003  87 

141,  231  58 

410, 175  92 

596,  474  24 
2,  202,  792  92 
432,  343  23 
420,  457  23 

sales  of  8 took 8,  bonds,  &ct . 

sales  of  foreign  exchange . 

series  of  gold  and  silver! . 

in  liquors,  on  sales  of  other  merchandise. 

64,  003  87 

141,  231  58 

4,  062,  243  54 

4.  Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated : 

27,  307  82 
1,  555  33 

29,  792  31 
9,  372  97 

32,  872  43 
10,  411  31 
10,  883  08 
80,  545  18 
846,  686  58 
54,024  64 

Architects  and  civil  engineers . 

49,091  63 
90,  868  36 
34, 120  43 

58, 147  43 
74,  449  29 
33, 188  52 

6,  873  21 
98,  090  56 
149,  868  93 

7,  781  43 
106,  337  29 
204,  098  26 

13,  489  92 
207,  905  48 
213,  094  70 
806  68 
145  00 
2,  326  54 

13,  235  14 
22,  953  86 

120,  912  05 
70  83 
82,  273  50 

14,  489  31 
152,  420  73 

9,  422  57 
56,  782  29 
5,  472  48 
20,  807  90 
1,  606,  778  53 
3,  543, 104  76 
34,  475  09 
16,  024  88 
36,537  78 
10,  827  01 
3, 169  99 
9,  682  55 

insurance . 

land-warrant . 

1,  058  33 
9,  495  83 

1,  000  92 
10,  303  65 

produce* . 

105,  095  77 

98,  678  05 

substitute . 

6,  615  29 

73,  383  79 

2, 154  06 

1,  519  17 
18,  730  61 

5, 120  86 

88,  450  47 

3,  459  16 
27,  520  65 

4,  953  47 

1,  227,  912  09 
1,315, 118  41 
28,  381  93 
14,  455  00 
27,  258  79 

4,  939  23 

1,  336,  345  95 

1,  229,  787  01 
27,  247  82 
13,657  71 
29,  394  94 

7,  961  61 

Dentists . 

Exhibitions  not  otherwise  provided  for . 

■Rn  press  carriers  and  agents . 

ftvin tiers  of  coffee  and  spices . 

19,  446  60 
255,  274  13 

1,  895  53 

29,  038  23 
252,  609  99 

8,  207  90 

40, 160  08 
415,  279  05 
21,  609  88 
2, 164  55 
2, 166  98 
190,  377  25 
65,210  89 
43,  479  67 
637,  052  52 
3,  930  00 
2,  255  95 
6,  260  28 
459,  298  60 

Hotels  . 

738  42 
142,  900  42 
51,  019  01 
10,  250  02 
465,823  12 

1, 102  41 
129, 186  20 
50,  996  16 

3,  091  02 
473,  630  97 

448  35 

1,  024  78 

Patent-right  dealers . . 

Peddlers . 

287,  455  75 

264,  111  54 

*  See  note  at  foot  of  pages  268,  269. 
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each  specific  source  of  revenue ,  etc. — Continued. 


Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

$1, 169,  722  23 

$1,  326,  014  38 

$1,  288,  745  79 

$1,303,330  14 

$1,  324.  454  90 

$445,  547  46 

78,  072  48 

74,  484  05 

65, 126  54 

60,  329  23 

160,  956  93 

49,  045  21 

7,  614,  448  13 

4, 128,  255  24 

3, 134,  337  19 

3, 255,  487  20 

3,  732,  209  24 

1,  637,  911  11 

39,321  79 

4,  876  54 

44,  268  26 

36,  967  43 

31,  932  33 

12.223  85 

572,  519  04 

241,297  09 

186,  585  92 

183,  108  51 

159,  058  79 

76,  203  89 

84,  845  99 

91,  805  09 

263,  450  28 

222,  964  87 

283,  601  83 

128,  648  31 

308,  437  52 

239,  594  93 

214,  699  18 

205,  441  00 

256,216  39 

109,  796  59 

202,  520  61 

194,  039  28 

211,  800  71 

231,  052  74 

261, 187  49 

83,  641  31 

11, 262,  429  82 

7,  444,  719  00 

6,  280,  069  34 

6,  300,  998  82 

6,  894,  799  99 

2,  800,  563  44 

1,  489  79 

1,940  16 

4,094  46 

812  52 

503,  251  35 

240,  248  63 

186,  727  50 

175,  078  52 

lOOj  884  43 

49.  421  83 

203  56 

5,  796  71 

10,  822  60 

11,  200  62 

2,  649  76 

67,  674  23 

110,  858  96 

120,  718  20 

131,  803  76 

49,  709  96 

870, 080  00 

415,169  97 

286,  438  46 

301,  579  03 

339,  784  16 

123,  430  59 

1,  429,  829  77 

> 

( 

152,  417  5fi 

V  906,  599  22 

231  33 

. ? 

1,  040,  704  23 

* 

67  76 

2,366  39 

2, 196  70 

329  48 

2,  369,  464  70 

4,  002,  655  99 

4,  081,  696  19 

4,  023;  100  05 

1, 264,  566  19 

299,  575  97 

87.  438  09 

3,503,  962  66 

3,  863, 113  05 

2,  070,  910  18 

1,642  54 

i;619  77 

lj  641  77 

' 373  48 

4,  002,  282  91 

3,  999,  360  31 

4,  595,  909  04 

8,  206,  839  03 

8,  837,  394  97 

3,  649,  642  08 

43,  712  86 

55,  447  42 

58,  377  46 

47,  686  10 

82,  945  27 

35,  405  73 

2,  135  62 

15,804  84 

15,649  52 

14,283  31 

16,  323  14 

9,038  09 

12,  889  19 

12,211  24 

13,  788  34 

12,916  67 

9,  858  35 

6.  658  43 

89,  724  42 

98,  084  86 

97,448  14 

82,  622  61 

86,  774  28 

48,  246  55 

1,262,649  05 

1,  433,  715  79 

1,  490,  383  95 

1,  139,  462  35 

1,  399,  827  52 

343,  775  23 

103,  929  48 

124,711  49 

136,  992  52 

131,  418  20 

146,  731  00 

79,  832  28 

19,  695  11 

49,  045  37 

48,  295  68 

37,  483  04 

21,  008  62 

19,  749  63 

20,353  49 

19,  603  04 

17,890  41 

20,236  66 

11. 158  78 

294,  447  74 

259,  223  92 

189,922  04 

153,  940  34 

169,078  14 

108,  645  30 

196,345  83 

145,  376  98 

129,  647  81 

120,  565  30 

131, 126  19 

73,  822  29 

1,  438  17 

1,  655  04 

1,  628  68 

899  97 

1,  497  51 

1,  207  50 

8  014  95 

2,  238  91 

3,  024  85 

2,  463  72 

1, 193  64 

1,171  17 

454  80 

22,  440  57 

23,639  80 

23,  656  47 

26,  105  77 

30,  970  97 

15,827  90 

72, 145  13 

89,  983  45 

98,921  04 

86,954  84 

129,  420  73 

81,  352  55 

75,  794  02 

75,  950  90 

92, 177  67 

75,  507  05 

84,  408  85 

48,  444  45 

304  98 

131, 177  84 

117,  531  50 

82,  234  27 

76, 110  51 

87,  884  50 

46,211  45 

20  90 

10  00 

224,  465  07 

217,  394  04 

225,  076  90 

213,  895  55 

234,960  61 

137,  166  01 

11,  934  84 

13,  750  89 

16,  208  44 

18,  233  28 

17,  455  58 

10.007  21 

70,  637  39 

84,  627  49 

63, 149  99 

36,  986  45 

29,164  75 

9,  395  32 

7,  364  72 

9,  065  87 

9,  852  11 

8,  464  28 

9,  802  72 

5, 145  81 

40,  715  00 

46,  685  07 

43,  549  68 

33,359  32 

31,  894  20 

16,  916  90 

1,  949,  017  04 

2,  047,  860  77 

2, 163,  632  00 

1,  885,  099  18 

1,  984,  897  37 

891,331  41 

5,428,344  86 

3.880,281  13 

1,854,387  80 

1,  405,  994  47 

1,  590,  893  64 

596,  470  70 

47, 149  11 

59,  460  79 

63,663  42 

55,  405  63 

56,  399  23 

27,341  59 

17,350  12 

21,  809  32 

19,629  66 

5,  773  34 

3,453  66 

50,  602  67 

53, 156  86 

54,  834  96 

48,  972  79 

61,  540  84 

36,  344  21 

15,  456  43 

13,  745  79 

12,  470  61 

13,  479  58 

13,039  93 

8,  888  46 

99.  098  58 

55,  726  49 

35,  318  95 

31,011  48 

42,  656  80 

25,  088  45 

22,  694  43 

31, 124  85 

25,  514  19 

19,248  47 

24, 107  79 

31,  780  28 

27,  381  29 

29,  832  16 

29,553  64 

33,  998  55 

15, 113  48 

27,  565  86 

25,  635  42 

23,  203  51 

18,456  16 

23,  958  30 

11,  791  26 

580,  021  56 

663,  656  32 

656,  795  41 

577,  162  71 

631,  087  29 

353,  369  80 

104.  866  83 

148,647  85 

152, 143  51 

145,  872  91 

176,  808  48 

82,  922  78 

2,  728  32 

3,  422  -58 

3,  558  15 

3,044  74 

3,  670  49 

2, 115  42 

2.  744  32 

2,  802  32 

2,  668  54 

1,  488  30 

1,908  13 

1, 252  78 

264,  836  75 

357,  648  41 

383,030  95 

337,  818  59 

369, 824  96 

176,881  72 

90,  179  88 

100,855  81 

101.  760  45 

91,  786  13 

114,  643  67 

54,273  30 

54,426  82 

77,  686  32 

70,  009  94 

58,240  35 

60,  506  00 

35,  580  91 

1.043,030  78 

1,296,487  27 

1, 427,  688  52 

1,  222,  675  81 

1,  334,  889  34 

632, 377  97 

28,  502  83 

26,  809  66 

27,  711  55 

20,  386  76 

23,936  72 

16,  094  67 

3,  414  21 

4,  210  94 

4.  812  93 

3,287  13 

4,  636  36 

1,591  80 

33,011  08 

59.  951  50 

73,483  14 

52,  346  05 

46,294  73 

25,226  94 

679,013  63 

708,113  28 

724,  210  29 

626,  476  43 

664,  043  38 

349,  917  05 

178 

179 

190 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

180 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

210 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

220 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

2.  !■> 

230 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 
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E. —  Table  showing  the  total  collections  from 


Articles  and  occupations. 

Collections  in 
1863. 

Collections  in 
1864. 

Collections  in 
1865. 

ARTICLES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  FORMERLY  TAXED 

but  now  exempt — Continued. 

4.  Special  taxes  not  elseioliere  enumerated : 
Photographers . 

844,  858  85 

852,  535  59 

$74,  608  02 

2,  395  78 
302,  847  30 
12,  702  21 
277, 166  27 
15,  316  18 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters* . 

239,  535  29 

235,  582  73 

Real-estate  agents* . 

Stallions  and  jacks  . 

45,  985  25 
7,  333  35 

219,  578  01 
9,500  71 

Theaters,  museums,  &c . 

Total . 

4,  799, 195  73 

5,  205,  508  94 

9,  806,  914  25 

5.  Legacies: 

Legacies,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor,  brother  or  sister 
descendant  of  brother  or  sister . 

25,  869  16 
11,332  63 
634  56 

285  78 
18,  470  48 

176,  917  33 
37,  648  61 
12,  232  63 

322  22 
84,  040  23 

298,  756  48 
87,081  04 
25,  840  81 

16,460  79 
78,  612  73 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same  . . 
great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of 
same . 

stranger  in  blood . 

Total . 

56,  592  61 

311, 161  02 

506,751  85 

6.  Successions: 

Successions,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor . 

24,  043  88 

8,  468  35 

1, 166  75 

brother  or  sister,  or  descendant  of 
same . 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  cf  same 
great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant 
of  same . 

stranger  in  blood . 

6,  272  34 

Total . . . 

39,951  32 

7.  Articles  in  schedule  A  : 

Billiard-tables . 

10,  730  80 
243,  704  05 
108,  736  58 

67,  999  59 
320,  076  12 
130,090  65 

67,  753  70 
322,  720  21 
118, 113  57 

9, 138  61 

7,  751  82 

2,  098  33 
252,  690  29 

Carriages . 

Plate  of  gold  and  silver . 

"Watches,  gold . 

Piano-fortes  kept  for  use . 

Yachts  kept  for  use . 

2,  459  50 

2,  673  50 
176,  038  57 

Imported  spirits! . 

Total . 

365,630  93 

696,  878  43 

780,  266  53 

8.  Miscellaneous  collections : 

Slaughtered  animals . . . 

710,  812  57 

698,  549  73 

1,  261,  357  09 

2, 130  00 
28,  929,  312  02 

Substitutes  furnished  by  brokers . 

Special  income  tax  of  1864 . 

Bank  circulation,  exceeding  average  of  six 
months  preceding  Julv  1, 1864  . 

Collections  on  articles  produced  in  the  late  in¬ 
surrectionary  districts  made  by  special  treas¬ 
ury  agents . 

Passports . 

8,  406  00 

11,  001  00 

27,  408  29 

Total . 

719,218  57 

709,550  73 

30,220,207  40 

TOTAL  OF  ARTICLES  ANI)  OCCUPATIONS  FORMERLY 
TAXED  BUT  NOW  EXEMPT . 

23,  755,  304  02 

45,  998,  753  56 

127,  239,  837  80 

PENALTIES,  ETC. 

TTnassessed  penalties . 

27, 170  14 

185, 224  94 

326, 131  23 

75,  020  68 
111,355  45 

5, 120  05 

United  States’  share  of  penalties  recovered  bv 
suits . 

Penalties  received  on  compromises . 

Interest . 

Costs . 

Fines,  penalties,  &e.,  reported  by  United  States 
officers  other  than  collectors . 

8,  375  54 

2,  735  29 

Total . 

27, 170  14 

193,  600  48 

520,  362  70 

ADHESIVE  STAMPS. 

Receipts . 

§4, 140, 175  29 

5,  714,  774  88 
180, 170  26 

10,  888,  727  50 
273,664  64 

Commissions  allowed . 

Total . 

4, 140, 175  29 

5,  894,  945  14 

11, 162,  392  14 

247 

248 

249 

250 


251 

252 

253 

254 

255 


256 

257 

258 

259 

260 


261 

262 

263 

264 
2C5 
266 
267 


268 

269 

270 

271 

272 


273 


274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 


280 

231 


See  note  at  foot  of  pages  268,  269. 
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each  specific  source  of  revenue ,  &c. — Continued. 


Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

Collections  in 

] 

Collections  in 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

$93, 185  91 

$79, 170  29 

$53, 102  28 

$45,  238  33 

$48,236  86 

i 

$24,  767  54 

245 

10,  422  22 

12,  856  07 

16,  437  16 

16,  032  24 

18,  936  74 

9,  674  21 

246 

425,  596  66 

549,  368  64 

580,  566  31 

489,  410  26 

518,  471  13 

257, 141  18 

247 

43,731  75 

52,  910  25 

54,  305  46 

52,  159  95 

54,  820  93 

30,  545  91 

248 

306,  853  55 

381,  032  16 

395, 123  95 

325,  602  85 

326,  758  19 

172,  100  74 

219 

16,  205  54 

,  18, 146  83 

19,876  13 

17,  874  45 

25,  033  41 

19,293  43 

250 

14, 144,418  05 

13,  627,  903  25 

11,889,549  09 

9,  940,  917  02 

11,  020,  787  78 

5,  002,  452  85 

642,  081  67 

783, 126  52 

1,  033,  833  57 

858,  428  84 

1,  022,  834  88 

874,  946  37 

251 

105,531  17 

177,  394  46 

172,  854  33 

142.  406  46 

232,251  13 

216,  356  56 

252 

28,  993  27 

32,  075  56 

40,  375  63 

42,  549  01 

28,  217  77 

38,  646  13 

253 

11,  300  39 

15,  012  71 

13,  506  37 

20,  680  03 

11,  907  71 

13,  366  56 

254 

136,  917  47 

221, 135  71 

257,  817  74 

180,  772  67 

377,  371  44 

286,  771  72 

055 

924,  823  97 

1,  228,  744  96 

1,  518, 387  64 

1,  244,  837  01 

1,  672,  582  93 

1,  430,  087  34 

175,  789  10 

455, 188  55 

910,  794  70 

852,  487  82 

977,  068  40 

751, 176  79 

256 

49,  899  07 

104,  381  81 

222,386  63 

182, 167  38 

222, 196  35 

171,  843  72 

257 

1,  902  02 

9,  639  32 

20, 174  14 

12,  952  44 

32,  775  00 

16,511  66 

258 

1,  460  63 

7,  780  86 

4,  840  77 

3,796  91 

9,  754  46 

1,  499  28 

259 

17, 104  06 

59,  579  65 

146,  827  36 

138,  351  67 

177,  448  36 

133,  948  34 

260 

246, 154  88 

636,  570  19 

1, 305,  023  60 

1, 189,  756  22 

1,  419, 242  57 

1,074,979  79 

17,  353  05 

20,  761  14 

23,  422  12 

22,  805  92 

25,  775  56 

13,  487  70 

261 

624,  457  62 

183,  855  58 

224,  604  85 

184,  035  00 

190,  711  45 

83,  005  13 

262 

216,  574  37 

287,  842  93 

252,503  70 

204,  733  13 

198, 115  89 

90, 145  84 

263 

426,557  17 

619,  062  61 

605,  788  71 

471,286  68 

492,839  19 

190,  221  78 

264 

403,  572  27 

C 

265 

4  408  25 

S  1,  005, 152  11 

27,  960  60 

10,  792  73 

. 1 

266 

' 200  00 

( 

267 

1,  693,  122  73 

2, 116,  674  37 

1, 134,  339  98 

893,  653  46 

907,  442  09 

376,  860  45 

1  201  570  51 

262,210  75 

6,  030  37 

....  ..  .  . 

268 

610  00 

269 

452  550  09 

270 

50  00 

271 

1  974  107  72 

64,262  15 

. 

272 

3l!  149  00 

28'  217  00 

28,  280  00 

29,  453  00 

22,  756  00 

8, 205  00 

273 

3,  750,  037  32 

354,  689  90 

34,310  37 

29,  453  00 

22,  756  00 

8, 205  00 

161,411,235  70 

119, 105,  317  69 

86,  505,  410  10 

29,035,811  09 

31,  478,  616  66 

15,  401, 184  13 

308,  512  64 

255,  375  77 

219,  848  14 

237,  938  49 

225,  932  24 

187,  897  27 

274 

271,  048  03 

352,  924  14 

843,  645  43 

504,  438  31 

360,  549  09 

249,  759  90 

275 

341,  557  91 

260,  053  99 

187,017  82 

123,631  20 

213,  202  74 

173,661  19 

276 

11,  500  24 

11, 176  71 

6,  370  20 

7,  441  46 

12,  323  06 

14,  616  76 

277 

3,639  33 

15,  896  99 

11,  045  23 

278 

210,  234  38 

579,640  19 

279 

1, 142,  853  20 

1,  459, 170  80 

1, 256,  881  59 

877,  088  79 

827,  904  72 

636,  980  35 

14,  257,  837  14 

15,  239, 181  78 

14,  046,  613  33 

15,  505,  492  58 

15,  611,  003  43 

14,  529.  885  32 

280 

786,  536  04 

855, 536  22 

805,638  69 

915,  217  43  - 

933,  039  63 

812,854  14 

281 

15,044,373  18 

16, 094,  718  00 

14,  852,  252  02 

16,  420,  710  01 

16,  544,  043  06 

15, 342,  739  46 

t  Act  of  March  7,  1804.  §  Including  commissions. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


E. — Table  shotting  the  total  collections  from 


Articles  and  occupations. 

Collections  in 
1863. 

Collections  in 
1864. 

Collections  in 
1865. 

I 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts  from, — 

Spirits . 

$5, 176,  530  50 

$30,  329, 149  53 

$18,  731,  422  45 

IT 

Tobacco . . . 

3,  097,  620  47 

8,  592,  098  98 

11,  401,  373  10 

III 

Fermented  liquors . „ . 

1,  628,  933  82 

2,  290,  009  14 

3,  734,  928  06 

IY 

Banks  and  bankers . 

2,837,719  82 
20,  294,  731  74 

4,940,870  90 
39,  050,017  44 

V 

Income .  . . 

2,  741,  858  25 

VI 

Gas . 

435,  600  44 

714,  740  13 

1,  348,  324  58 

YII 

Articles  and  occupations  formerly  taxed 
but  now  exempt . . . 

23,  755,  304  02 

45,  998,  753  56 

127,  239,  837  80 

VIII 

Penalties,  &c . 

27, 170  14 

193,  600  48 

520.  362  70 

IX 

Adhesive  stamps . 

4, 140, 175  29 

5,  894,  945  14 

11, 162,  392  14 

Total . 

41,003,  192  93 

117,  145,748  52 

211, 129,  529  17 
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each  specific  source  of  revenue ,  dec. — Continued. 


Collections  in 
1866. 

Collections  in 
1867. 

Collections  in 
1868. 

Collections  in 
1869. 

Collections  in 
1870. 

Collections  in 
1871. 

§36,268, 171  82 

|33,  542,  951  72 

§18, 655,  630  90 

§45,  071, 230  86 

$55,  606,  094  15 

$46,281,848  10 

I 

16,  531,  007  83 

19,  765, 148  41 

18,  730,  095  32 

23,  430,  707  57 

31,  350,  707  88 

33,  578,  907  18 

II 

5,  220,  552  72 

6,  057,  500  G3 

5,  955,  868  92 

6,  099,  879  54 

6,  319,  126  90 

7,389,501  82 

m 

3.  463,  9S8  05 

2,  046,  562  46 

1,  866,  745  55 

2,  196,  054  17 

3,  020,  083  61 

3,  644,  241  53 

TV 

72,  962, 159  03 

66,014,429  34 

41,  455,  598  36 

34,  791,  855  84 

37,  775,  873  62 

19, 162,  050  75 

V 

1,  842,  642  64 

1,  834,  675  60 

1,  902,  081  52 

2, 116,  005  82 

2,  313,  417  37 

2,  573, 122  92 

VI 

161,411,235  70 

119, 105,  317  69 

86,505,410  10 

29,  035,  811  69 

31,  478,  616  66 

15,  401, 184  13 

VII 

1, 142,  853  20 

1.  459, 170  80 

1,  256,  881  59 

877,  088  79 

827,  904  72 

636,  980  35 

VIII 

15,044,373  18 

16,  094,  718  00 

14,  852, 252  02 

16,  420,  710  01 

16,  544,  043  06 

15,  342,  739  46 

IX 

310,906,964  17 

265,  920,  474  65 

191, 180,  564  28 

160,  039,  344  29 

185,  235,  867  97 

144,  011, 176  24 

Table  exhibiting  the  percentages  of  the  receipts  from  the  several  specific  and  general  sources  of  revenue  to  the  aggregate 
receipts,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1860,  1870,  and  1871. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


— Abstract  of  reports  of  district  attorneys  concerning  suits  and 


Suits  commenced  during  fiscal 
year. 


Judicial  districts, 


Alabama,  northern  . . . 
Alabama,  southern  ... 

Arizona . 

Arkansas,  eastern - 

Arkansas,  western _ 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Dakota . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida,  northern . 

Florida,  southern . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois,  northern . 

Illinois,  southern  .... 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan,  eastern  .... 
Michigan,  western.... 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi,  northern  . 
Mississippi,  southern  . 

Missouri,  eastern . 

Missouri,  western  .... 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

N  evad i . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York,  eastern. . . . 
New  York,  southern  . . 
New  York,  northern  . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio,  northern . 

Ohio,  southern . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  western 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee,  eastern. _ 

Tennessee,  middle 
Tennessee,  western  . . . 

Texas,  eastern . 

Texas,  western . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia,  eastern . 

Virginia,  western . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin,  eastern  ... 
Wisconsin,  western... 
Wyoming . 


Total 


Number  of  indict¬ 

ments. 

Number  of  other 

suits  in  personam. 

© 

© 

o 

£  £ 
p,  s 

£ 

o 

u  © 

© 

a 

5 

P 

6 

Whole  number  of 

suits  commenced. 

1 

17 

8 

26 

23 

4 

2 

29 

128 

30 

29 

187 

6 

3 

20 

29 

185 

40 

8 

233 

88 

7 

95 

10 

3 

3 

16 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

61 

1 

28 

90 

1 

1 

91 

2 

57 

150 

1 

1 

48 

44 

3 

95 

21 

31 

6 

58 

201 

6 

10 

217 

73 

31 

10 

114 

71 

3 

74 

391 

104 

38 

533 

2 

10 

1 

13 

2 

1 

3 

241 

23 

34 

298 

130 

104 

44 

278 

136 

1 

137 

96 

10 

106 

3 

o 

2 

7 

10 

2 

42 

54 

26 

41 

17 

84 

28 

13 

2 

43 

8 

4 

6 

18 

61 

3 

64 

60 

23 

4 

87 

9 

12 

21 

45 

25 

10 

80 

26 

26 

48 

211 

100 

359 

5 

234 

65 

304 

133 

9 

4 

146 

270 

10 

127 

407 

51 

29 

11 

91 

87 

112 

10 

209 

28 

63 

39 

130 

291 

71 

60 

422 

32 

20 

52 

77 

3 

16 

96 

264 

4 

10 

278 

98 

31 

48 

177 

210 

11 

66 

287 

1 

1 

1 

3 

142 

1 

7 

150 

o 

2 

31 

31 

68 

87 

52 

207 

68 

68 

24 

160 

1 

1 

131 

12 

2 

145 

3 

3 

6 

ii 

17 

22 

i 

23 

4,  217 

1,  712 

1,048 

6,  977 
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under  the  internal  revenue  laics  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1871 


'  ea 
g  D 
*-*  -*-» 
c£ 

g*i 

£  « 

Cfl 

C  o 

r-  <X> 

2  o 

C  2  P 
o  ^ 

^  >  rH 

|8.3 

Total  number  of  suits  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  United 
States. 

*C3 

-4-2 

c 

o 

a 

Cf_ 

o 

u 

o 

rg 

& 

Number  of  other  suits  in  per¬ 
sonam  or  in  rein  decided 
against  United  States. 

Total  number  of  suits  decid¬ 
ed  against  United  States. 

Number  of  suits  settled,  not 

prosecuted,  or  dismissed. 

Number  of  suits  pending 

July  1,  1871. 

Amount  of  judgments  re¬ 

covered  by  United  States 
in  suits  in  personam ,  in¬ 

cluding  fines,  &c. 

Amount  collected  and  paid 

into  court  in  suits  in  per¬ 

sonam  (including  indict¬ 
ments)  on  account  of  judg¬ 
ments,  fines,  &c. 

Amount  collected  and  paid 

into  court  as  proceeds  of 

forfeiture. 

Q 

1 

1 

10 

91 

(51,  835  77 

5 

18 

1 

o 

3 

18 

27 

$400  00 

$6,  850  00 

3 

1 

2  000  00 

12 

39 

9 

i 

10 

72 

134 

9,  354  00 

1,  939  34 

376  61 

17 

21 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

208  93 

5, 113  63 

11 

29 

5 

6 

11 

139 

161 

7,  693  15 

5,  400  00 

11,  526  69 

50 

11 

11 

19 

24 

2, 193  00 

500  00 

3 

11 

6 

12 

i  778  02 

4,  778  02 

6,  006  95 

4 

4 

6 

40  00 

4 

6 

4 

4 

12 

4 

100  00 

100  00 

5,  913  26 

3 

22  95 

22  95 

28 

43 

2 

2 

oo 

23 

1 

797  55 

797  55 

50 

66 

14 

8 

22 

18 

276 

2,  082  29 

450  00 

2, 181  31 

1 

2 

1 

385  00 

10  00 

52 

10 

1 

11 

36 

103 

75,541  63 

17,  482  40 

9 

84 

1 

9 

10 

33 

87 

64;  104  54 

24,810  63 

.  14,  800  00 

10 

96 

4 

1 

5 

128 

124 

23,  890  67 

12, 192  47 

3,  400  00 

9 

73 

3 

3 

6 

20 

70 

19,  950  55 

5,  000  00 

20 

10 

10 

22 

41 

13,  392  35 

11,  585  00 

16 

126 

19 

1 

20 

85 

306 

48|  972  77 

24,  254  75 

1,  483  90 

1 

2 

28 

30 

3 

60 

50,  000  00 

133  33 

1 

o 

1 

3 

30 

60 

8 

4 

12 

286 

49 

33,  754  98 

10, 122  54 

374  03 

20 

133 

2 

3 

5 

16 

198 

13,690  76 

10,  690  76 

1,  358  09 

112 

2 

1 

3 

18 

4 

20,  649  70 

20,419  70 

1 

25 

3 

3 

120 

39 

4,  198  89 

38  38 

I 

1 

1 

1 

12 

249  41 

48 

50 

7 

1 

8 

29 

34 

685  39 

5, 075  00 

16 

51 

o 

2 

4 

30 

44 

45, 141  89 

5,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

2 

22 

2 

2 

5 

25 

78 

2,  385  15 

645  11 

500  00 

3 

5 

3 

3 

6 

5 

6 

1,  200  00 

12^ 

10 

10 

26 

27 

2,  017  70 

369  15 

5 

44 

1 

1 

176 

38 

12;  690  46 

1, 100  00 

836  00 

8 

4 

1 

5 

15 

30  00 

3 

38 

i 

2 

3 

20 

32 

22,  400  00 

5,  900  00 

1,  676  99 

1 

12 

12 

41 

71 

10  00 

91 

302 

5 

19 

24 

78 

191 

141,224  82 

54, 105  16 

10,  217  27 

50 

119 

1 

1 

o 

125 

425 

38,  642  06 

25,  771  33 

15,  806  40 

6 

99 

o 

9 

11 

8 

230 

8,  785  00 

3,  364  23 

1,  267  89 

103 

222 

12 

8 

20 

15 

275 

19,  795  35 

5,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

7 

85 

9 

40 

10,  567  46 

7,  772  86 

1  004  40 

7 

160 

12 

12 

30 

166 

231 ;  875  79 

145,  539  53 

11,  876  59 

51 

110 

4 

27 

31 

51 

273 

107,  908  17 

33,  994  29 

16,  317  39 

48 

163 

6 

6 

60 

207 

80, 158  45 

98,  836  95 

3, 123  27 

1 

I 

5G 

29  58 

42 

19 

1 

20 

17 

40 

019  90 

9 

64 

9 

3 

12 

60 

383 

20,950  14 

3,  500  00 

630  00 

21 

63 

9 

8 

17 

24 

269 

15,606  40 

8,  891  00 

385  00 

51 

144 

4 

3 

l 

158 

290 

21,  230  53 

1,  888  99 

1,415  19 

4 

3 

4 

5 

28 

13 

10 

. 

10 

25 

2 

210 

1, 189  00 

189  00 

1 

29 

2 

9 

1,  365  00 

1,671  92 

67 

191 

16 

11 

27 

89 

102 

229,  624  99 

28,  723  53 

12,  236  66 

1 

2 

157 

20  00 

20  00 

2 

24 

12 

12 

70 

90 

2,  765  90 

1,  GOO  00 

3 

1 

1 

4 

7 

909  08 

334  80 

8 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3,  886  90 

4 

6 

6 

14 

2 

1, 300  00 

500  00 

844 

3, 182 

258 

198 

456 

2,  306 

5,  676 

1,419,064  48 

594,  339  97 

145,  238  51 

i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


H. — Abstract  of  seizures  of  property  for  violation  of  internal  revenue  lawT 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1871. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

T  1  FERMENTED 

DISTILLED  SlIIIITs.  LIQUORS. 

SNUFF. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

mi 
624 J 
32,  596J 
15,  630 

|400  00 
750  00 
33,  425  00 
18,  841  60 

Arkansas . 

16 

8150  00 

13 

$5  00 

Connecticut . i . 

7 

33  00 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida . 

1, 250i 

3,  8S8£ 
671“ 
192 

4,  056 

20, 367 

4, 120  00 
5,  803  25 
620  00 
380  00 
4,  876  00 
13, 188  50 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

84 

43  00 

Iowa . 

291 

1,  454  00 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

55 

5,  814.9 
13,  551 

15 

975 

620 

3,  216. 1 
310 

43,  052 

2,  529 

6,  512 

10 

111  00 
6,  988  50 
27,  625  14 
10  00 
1,  060  00 
945  00 

3,  732  22 
1,  225  00 

66,131  85 

4,  275  00 
7,760  00 

30  00 

Maryland . 

0 

589 

64  00 
3,  535  00 

Massachusetts . 

196 

173  05 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

21 

23  00 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

7 

35  00 

New  York . 

46 

10 

283  00 
50  00 

20 

409 

1  60 
250  00 

New  Jersey . 

North  Carolina . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . 

19 

62  50 

Ohio . 

537 

23,  073 

775  75 
24,  520  71 

10 

1,959 

3  00 
295  85 

Pennsylvania . 

274 

3,  716  00 

57,  011 J 

60 

23,  355 

962 

12,215 

12 

132 

63,  430  00 
85  00 
33,  610  53 
1,  520  00 
12,  745  15 
30  00 
380  50 

7 

45  50 

216 

115  00 

31 

18  00 

West  Virginia . 

42 

100  00 

Total . 

273,  757 

339,  395  70 

1,  306 

9,  569  00 

2,  907 

887  10 
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H. — Abstract  of  seizures  of  property  for  violation  of  internal  revenue  law , 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1871— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

TOBACCO. 

CIGARS. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TROl’ERTV. 

Pounds.  J  Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Value. 

Alabama . 

19,  560 J 
504 
1,043 

$11,  903  45 
309  40 
192  00 

9,  000 
1,400 
77,  550 
1,450 
3,  300 
90,  900 

$45  00 
130  00 
587  00 
25  00 
75  00 

3,  382  00 

$1,900  00 
2,  550  00 
18,124  00 
3, 232  75 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Florida . 

058 
32,  704 

358  80 
16,215  29 

491  00 
5, 362  38 
31, 212  00 
3,  881  64 
6,  058  00 
11,258  50 
180  50 
223  50 
15,  449  00 
12,  013  62 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

6,  000 
73,  793 
12, 150 

300  00 

1,  900  54 
310  00 

Indiana . 

2,059 
6941 
3,  791 
571 

743  50 
482  00 
1,  705  00 
16  25 

Iowa . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

9,022 

203  00 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

1,  826 
6,611 

898  30 
2,311  19 

15,  490 
428,  229 

390  00 
13,  993  23 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

1,050 
3,  500 
109,  400 

70  00 
78  75 
1, 699  95 

1,  432  80 

2,  632  00 
34,  413  70 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

1,  546 
2,871 

584  72 
1, 139  12 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

North  Carolina . 

9,  730i 
7,250 
96,  467 

2,  457  00 
2,  000  00 
31, 167  34 

582,  476 
113, 180 

21,  979  04 
3,  623  50 

63,  439  45 
10,  305  39 
25, 273  75 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . 

3,  350 
131,960 
382,  740 

227  50 
3,  035  50 
5,  342  03 

1,  272  50 
7,  983  84 
51,  637  41 
1, 200  00 
7,  333  60 
825  00 
37,  755  25 
455  45 
39,  351  27 
10  00 
75  00 

Ohio  . 

6,  400 
7, 157 

2, 426  00 
2,  920  52 

Pennsylvania . 

Oregon . . . 

Rhode  Island . 

. 

South  Carolina . 

3,  812 
21,  024 
1,  410 
54,  088 
20 

2,  438  00 
11,220  00 
710  00 
17,  023  56 
13  00 

Tennessee . 

8,850 
8, 150 
7,  000 
9,  836 
4,  000 

169  00 
152  00 
560  00 
342  50 
200  00 

Texas . 

Total  . . 

281, 283 

109,  234  44 

2,  094, 376 

58,  820  54 

397,  333  36 

21)2  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

1.— Statement  showing  the  number  of  proof  gallons  of  spirits ,  exclusive  of 

and  Territory , 


COLLECTION 

DISTRICTS. 

DOMESTIC 

OUT  OF  BOND. 

Total  domestic. 

« 

q 

<1 

0? 

£ 

Tc 

w 

% 

I 

g 

P4 

o 

Apple-hrandy. 

c5 

2 

0 

Cw 

Pi 

>5 

rz 

a 

*2 

0 

P4 

C5 

P 

a 

Other  brandies. 

ALABAMA. 

3,  070 
555 

2,775 

103,  789 
70,  885 
5,110 

334 

968 

1, 189 
455 
250 

2  228 
’  349 

118,  385 
80,  969 
7, 135 

1,030 

630 

2,  735 
200; 

3,992 

735 

210, 

. 

Total . 

3,  625 

2,  775 

184,  784 

1,660 

2,  935| 

1,512 

1,894 

2, 577 

4,  727 

206,  489 

ARKANSAS. 

First  district . 

300 

270 

20,  200 

525 

250 

408 

141 

333 

720 

23, 153 

Second  district . 

315 

2,  532 

65,  000 

186 

528 

437 

189 

200 

743 

70, 160 

Third  district . 

til 

200 

20,  000 

100 

450 

2,798 

500 

267 

400 

24,  826 

Total . 

756 

3,  002 

105, 206 

811 

1, 228- 

3,  643 

830 

800  1, 863 

118, 139] 

CALIFORNIA. 

First  district . 

89,  344 

61.  765 

261,  641 

20,  680 

12,  964 

343 

234 

26,  728 

27,  529 

501,  228 

20,  794 

12,  322 

385,  479 

846 

2,  027 

15,  324 

3,  027 

439,  819 

24,  820 

590 

1 1,  463 

910 

l!  735 

69 

ll!  035 

2!  625 

53!  247 

84 

1,  017 

38|  874 

1  269 

2!  1 00 

115 

199 

17!  455 

01, 113 

Fifth  district . 

242 

360 

27,  536 

1,233 

2!  791 

740 

564 

30!  849 

1,900 

66,  215 

Total . 

135,  284 

76,  054 

724,  993 

24,  938 

21,617 

1,198 

1,  066 

101,  391 

35,  081 

1, 121,  622 

CONNECTICUT. 

1, 158 

987 

42,  929 

4,  525 

17,549 

33,  251 

353 

100,  752 

Second  district . 

146 

6,  996 

55|  792 

3,  047 

ll!  826 

21,  8c6 

162 

06 

2,  686 

102!  607 

181 

476 

11,  194 

2,  280 

2,  345 

2,  283 

269 

19,  026 

Fourth  district . 

232 

333 

13!  130 

2!  156 

l!  822 

23,  478 

. 

90 

4l!  291 

Total . 

1,717 

8,  842 

123,  045 

12,  008 

33,  542 

80,  893 

162 

156 

3,  308 

263,  673 

GEORGIA. 

i 

First  district . 

811 

305 

55,  041 

5,  427 

7,  486 

959 

505 

130 

3,  675 

74,  339 j 

Second  district . 

247 

4, 100 

56, 112,  1,  538 

2,  864 

731 

547 

407 

1,687 

68,  293 

Third  district . 

155 

•  994 

32,  833 

1,516 

1 , 777 

948 

715 

106  1, 068 

40, 112 

Fourth  district . 

54 

133 

62,  229  j  2,  716 

3, 169 

32,  983 

6,  790 

720  5,927'  114,771' 

1  1 

Total . 

1,267 

5,  642 

206,215  11,197 

15,  296 

35,  621 

8,  557 

1,  363  12,  357 

297,  515 

ILLINOIS. 

First  district . 

7,938 

561.  885 

432,220  11,285 

16, 246 

1,032 

1,  839 

1,  112  16,  519 

>  1,050,076 

Second  district . 

593 

29 

10,  292 

341 

694 

66 

29 

53  771 

1  12, 868 

467 

23,  321 

24.  378  604 

1, 133 

65 

282 

1,  311 

51  559 

Fourth  district' . 

861 

%  622 

73!  572 

.  1, 445 

2,  056 

619 

432 

854 

3,  536 

85!  997] 

9  313 

100,  245 

795 

955 

20^; 

541 

9.  714 

138  377 1 

Sixth  district . 

'367 

80 

24,  567 

1,  095 

1,337 

316 

72  242  1, 531 

29,  607 

Seventh  district.... 

581 

129 

26, 272  424 

1,552 

468 

365 

1  352  1, 380 

31,  529 

Eighth  district . 

13,  213 

4,  875 

47,  807 

1  666 

;  1,353 

305 

533 

753  2, 479 

71,  984 1 

Ninth  district . 

09S 

326 

9,631  198 

469 

343 

42 

31  773 

12,511' 

317 

17.  637 _ 

. 

392 

288 

128  . 

!  18, 762 

Eleventh  district. . . 

380 

78 

11,024 

124 

627 

39C 

227 

79  714 

IT  643 

Twelfth  district - 

227 

605 

33,  255 

220 

53! 

281 

544!  229  1, 072;  30,972! 

Thirteenth  district . 

374 

10 

20,  612 

398 

1,285 

369 

344 

401  2, 196  26, 049 

Total . 

35,  329 

C17,  5C5 

831,  512 

17,  595 

28,  246 

4,  644 

4,919 

5, 122  35,  002 

1,  579,  934 

INDIANA. 

r 

First  district . 

407 

13,  225 

;  107, 64c 

302 

1,  758 

3,  734 

;  934 

907  3, 894 

132,  809 

Second  district . 

244 

131 

17,862  713 

614 

3,  766 

710  127  345 

24,  511 

Third  district . 

280 

2,  254 

83,  48" 

38 

363 

739 

293  16  „  412 

87,  912 

Fourth  district . 

8- 

6, 171 

I  139, 89' 

7 

214 

230 

1 77  36  43' 

147,252 

Fifth  district . 

618 

75 

10,501 

1  31 

201 

182 

103 

j  60  43. 

12,327 

Sixth  district . 

1, 285 

24,  SC4 

137,  76' 

662 

1,  751 

1,706 

1  1,  066 

859  3, 42: 

173,  407 

Seventh  district.... 

462 

91 

212,  764 

360 

1,264 

1,  399 

1,044 

1,110  1, 38f 

219,  883 

Eighth  district.... 

531 

25 

44,  50C 

415 

1, 578  580 

265 

44  2, 39! 

50,  345 

Ninth  district . 

182 

7: 

14,  Clt 

285 

1,084 

22 

70 

|  201  98C 

16,917 

Tenth  district . 

625 

162 

22,  761 

391 

983  13  4-. 

172  m 

:  26,118 

Eleventh  district... 

435 

9,  621 

1 . 

307 

90 

41 

1 

405 

11,129 

I 

Total . 

5, 161 

47, 294  800,  891 

3,204  j  10,  117;  12,465 

,  4,  "O' 

r|  3, 532  15, 174 

j  902, 013 
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the  quantity  in  internal  revenue  warehouses,  in  each  collection  district ,  State , 

May  1,  1871. 


IMPORTED,  OUT  OF  BOND. 


Alcohol. 

High  wines. 

& 

ID 

(§ 

Gin. 

3 

3 

«? 

o 

QB 

O 

PH 

>) 

3 

<£> 

O 

Other  brandies. 

Total  imported. 

Total  out  ol’ bon 

Spirits  in  bond. 

Grand  total. 

3, 143 
405 

3,  9ji) 
564 

4,  475 
1,567 

11,  573 
2, 749 
100 

129,  958 
83,  718 
7,  235 

129,  958 
83,  718 
7,  047 

36 

177 

100 

412 

136 

3,  548 

4,  519 

177 

6,  042 

14,  422 

220,  911 

412 

221,  323 

23  153 

23, 153 

80 

1  0S9 

90 

1,  208 

71,  4*28 

71,  428 

88 

86 

24,  914 

24j  914 

. 

88 

89 

. ! . 

1,  089 

90 

1,  356 

119,  495 

119,  495 

. 

i 

3  482 

3  326 

3  777 

5  776 

14  270 

30,  631 

531,  859 

3,147 

535,  006 

817 

510 

480 

49 

68 

1, 607 

3,  531 

443,  350 

443,  350 

395 

435 

1  440 

2, 270 

55,  517 

1,  370 

4!  831 

6,20) 

67,  314 

67,  314 

150 

210 

924 

1,257 

2,  541 

C8j  756 

68i  756 

4,  449 

4,  441 

6,  986 

49 

5,  844 

23,  405 

45, 174 

1, 106,  796 

3,147 

1, 169,  943 

135 

225 

■  1 , 172 

846)! _ 

409 

466 

3, 253 

104,  005 

19,  670 

123,  675 

14 

444 

2,  343 

1  793 

19 

531 

108j  468 

108j  468 

19(3 

'  447 

404 

lo! . 

85 

159 

l|  307 

20,  335 

20,  335 

1, 132 

867 

1,  892 

3;  986 

45,  277 

45,  277 

: 

135 

44 

900 

5,  094 

3,  910 

35j . 

1,025 

3,204 

14,  407 

278,  085 

19,  670 

297,  755 

300 

3,  031 

2,  414 

288 

10,  753 

91, 125 

91, 125 

10 

85 

42 

23 

126 

'  286 

66’  579 

68,  579 

224 

169 

307 

1,080 

205 

1,  985 

42  097 

42'  097 

50 

25 

425 

346 

'  3*46 

115’  617 

115;  617 

584 

3,  310 

3, 188 

. 

1  391 

11  430 

19,  903 

317,  418 

317,  418 

. 

98 

2,  234 

2, 150 

4,  253 

2  530 

6,  767 

18,  032 

1,  068, 108 

291,  727 

1,  359,  835 

33 

47 

84 

41 

'205 

13'  073 

13j  073 

(j 

17 

219 

71 

8 

122 

443 

52,  002 

324,  063 

376,  C65 

469 

165 

176 

105 

253 

1,  168 

S7, 165 

24|  157 

111’  322 

170 

196 

32 

'398 

138,  775 

344,  267 

483,  042 

75 

48 

123 

29’  730 

18,  846 

48,  576 

111 

38 

. 

09 

194 

31,  894 

13,  647 

45,  541 

197 

113 

58 

183 

284 

72,  819 

72,  819 

72 

42 

83 

197 

12|  708 

12,  708 

1S4 

652 

100 

702 

1,  638 

20i  400 

20,  400 

13,  643 

8,  250 

21,893 

21 

101 

122 

37,  094 

7,  887 

44,  981 

40 

40 

50 

130 

26, 179 

26, 179 

75 

98 

3,  090 

2,996 

5,  723 

71 

3,101 

8,  442 

23,  656 

1,603,  590 

1,  032,  844 

2,  636,  434 

169 

84 

203 

456 

133,  265 

21,  910 

155, 175 

25 

19 

150 

94 

288 

24,  802 

884 

25,  686 

160 

50 

240 

450 

88,  362 

12,  998 

101,  360 

15 

42 

147,  309 

320,  758 

468,  067 

30 

29 

2 

61 

12,  388 

5,  452 

17,  840 

100 

444 

327 

409 

323 

1,  603 

175,  010 

6,  960 

181,  970 

39 

298 

40 

220 

597 

220,  480 

12,  380 

232,  860 

42 

524 

566 

50,  911 

16, 222 

67, 133 

42 

42 

16,  959 

1,814 

18,  773 

7 

20 

22 

49 

26, 167 

26, 167 

11, 129 

2, 112 

13,241 

197 

720!  1, 083 

521 

1,  648 

4,169 

906,  782 

401,490,1,308,272 
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1.— Statement  showing  the  number  of 


DOMESTIC,  OUT  OF  BOND. 


COLLECTION 
DISTRICTS.  I 

o 

o 

High  wines. 

k 

1 

Gin. 

k 

3 

u 

6 

P< 

| 

§ 

c 

Ph 

M 

OJ 

^4 

a 

p 

O 

rn 

3 

z 

s 

o 

Total  domestic. 

IOWA. 

First  district . 1 

1,  546 

4,  369 

51,  428 

90S] 

1,964 

270 

296 

1,098 

2,  561 

64,  440 

362 

1,  747 

26, 143 

670 1 

841 

1  086 

303! 

31  152 

Third  district . 

2,  330 

5) 169 

67)  491 

965; 

1,647 

191 

89 

177 

3,  856 

81,915 

1  430 

11,  368 

316 

513 

889 

14  516 

Fifth  district . 

'  878 

91 

15)  070 

322 1 

496 

6 

22 

115 

544 

17,  544 

523 

19,  458 

50S 

557 

51 

672 

21,  769 

Total . 

7,  069 

11,376 

190,  958 

3,  689 

6,  018 

467 

407 

2,  527 

8,  825 

231,  336 

KENTUCKY. 

First  district . 

234 

466 

39,291 

55 

1.297 

1.  919 

190 

104 

1,  679 

45,  235 

Second  district . 

67 

86 

89,  790 

353 

335 

2,  349 

276 

1  042 

94,  298 

Third  district . 

W 

10)  212 

64'  473 

2,  263 

135 

207 

77'  360 

Fourth  district . 

31 

299)  687 

1 

9 

5,  246 

626 

8 

305)  608 

Fifth  district . 

3, 123 

6,  321 

1,  822)  249 

2,  204 

2,  017 

41,  631 

4,  549 

428 

1,  985 

1,  884)  510 

Sixth  district . 

535,  316 

147 

140 

892 

403 

727 

537,  625 

Seventh  district .... 

12 

5 

1,  094,  713 

1,  90& 

275 

5,  763 

110 

10 

260 

1, 103)  065 

Eighth  district . 

65 

35, 141 

6,  498 

40 

41,  744 

Ninth  district . 

96 

203 

82)  266 

74 

110 

6,  721 

264 

89)  734 

Total . 

3,  633 

7, 149 

4,  008,  665 

4,  742 

4, 183 

135,  492 

8,  730 

677 

5,  908 

4,  179, 179 

LOUISIANA. 

First  district . 

6,  512 

70,  396 

918,  591 

4,938 

16,  227 

4,  572 

2,  112 

1,  998 

46,  294 

1,071,640 

Second  district . 

190 

40 

47,  491 

258 

1,  167 

36 

19 

141 

40,  342 

Third  district . 

513 

362 

73)  512 

293 

l]  365 

856 

314 

187 

A, 

78)  624 

Total . 

7,215 

70,  798 

1,  039,  594 

5,489 

18,  759 

5,  464 

2,  445 

2, 185 

47,  657 

1,  199,  606 

MAINE. 

First  district . 

896 

184 

12  053 

3,  501 

603 

103 

133 

17,  563 

Second  district . 

335 

107 

1,  324 

661 

2,  427 

Third  district . 

561 

1,  578 

1  180 

150 

3)  484 

Fourth  district . 

347 

1,  345 

690 

56 

2,  4.38 

Fifth  district . 

219 

.  120 

630 

254 

121 

10 

. 

26 

l)  380 

Total . 

2,358 

411 

16,  930:  6,  376 

724 

25 

103 

365 

27,  292 

MARYLAND. 

First  district . 

25 

25 

8  143 

1  019 

579 

2,  724 

106 

2,  011 

14,  632 

Second  district . 

16 

1,  749 

|  lo)  180 

l]  227 

1,906 

81 

34 

119 

3,  303 

23)  615 

Third  district . 

6, 164 

128,  968 

1,  028,  842 

15,  971 

8,  423 

5, 171 

3,  500 

3.  Dt)  1 

19,  240 

1,  819,  836 

Fourth  district . 

291 

988 

84,  027 

690 

669 

408 

65 

95 

2,  505 

89,  732 

Fifth  district . 

15 

153 

11,  063 

410 

348 

18 

13 

860 

12,  880 

Total . 

6,  511 

131,  883 

1,  747,  255 

19,  317 

11,  919 

8,  402 

3,  71S 

3,  771 

27,  919 

1,960,695 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

First  district . 

92 

67 

1  800 

251 

433 

30 

15 

2,  688 

Second  district . 

12!) 

982 

404 

125 

20 

1,  660 

Third  distr  ict . 

34,  792 

. 

19,  285 

696,  730 

46,  539 

14,  545 

1,508 

2, 163 

859 

10,  537 

1  826)  958 

Fourth  district . 

21,  379 

9,  383 

109,  916 

11,  685 

7,  016 

120 

495 

1,  455 

161,  449 

Fifth  district . 

'  245 

4  793 

2,  373 

'  337 

20 

1C 

77 

7)  855 

Sixth  district . 

13 

1  623 

28l]  370 

127 

283)  133 

Seventh  district.... 

443 

655 

12)  075 

2)  203 

897 

85 

250 

16)  608 

Eighth  district . 

302 

42 

18,  974 

4)  084 

2,  77f 

738 

27 

20 

820 

27,  783 

Ninth  district . 

31! 

5,  861 

659 

569 

8,  763 

110 

58 

16,  336 

Tenth  district . 

484 

. 

10,  85c 

996 

4,  568 

12,  882 

29,  786 

Total . 

58, 195 

29,  432 

863,  61C 

350,  564 

31,  393 

24,  09C 

2,210 

1,  524 

13,232 

1,  374,  256 

MICHIGAN. 

First  district . 

1,  022 

15,  35f 

91,  85S 

2,  152 

2,  284 

9f 

250 

3  003 

116,018 

Second  district . 

76" 

'301 

13)  134 

701 

l)  26? 

2( 

10 

214 

l]  269 

|  17)  675 

Third  district . 

1,56) 

13) 

20,  994 

1,250 

1,979 

3c 

57 

253 

1,  46c 

i  27, 725 

Fourth  district . 

471 

16! 

15,  53‘ 

1, 123 

1,  79" 

4 

20 

132 

1,  823 

21,  073 

Fifth  district . 

585 

5C 

12,  459 

1, 138 

1, 165 

41 

75 

7( 

1, 120 

16,  70S 

■Sixth  district . 

681 

465 

17,  462 

997 

3,  081 

It 

. 

16C 

3,  21t 

26, 082 

Total . 

5,083 

16,  469 

171,  441 

7,  361 

11,  574 

i  207 

162 

1,08c 

11,  894 

225, 281 
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proof  gallons  of  spirits,  <0c. — Continued. 


o 

V 


63 


63 


20 


IMPORTED,  OUT  OF  BOND. 


K- 


125 


O 


177; 


310 


435 


376 

*213 


.  .  .  .  I 
1811 

43 . 

52;  40 

....  6 


a 

cd 


453 


635 


213 


10! 


165 


626 


125 


751 


2, 194 


2, 194 


379 


595 


2, 234 


361 


2,  595 


II 

851 

10 


193 

350 


543 


848 

15 

5 


1,153 


38 


295 


47 


1,413 


3,  561 
61 
238 


3,  860 


343 

138 

10 

376 

162 


1,029 


81 

2,158 

128 

9 


295 


18 


A 


7 

18 


25 


128 

17 

288 


5 

130 


c3 

Li 

& 


261 

50 

271 


97 


o 

H 


1 


568 


679 


117 


731 


848 


26 


39 

51 


1,329 

165 


161 


1,  745 


18 


26 


25 


3,  442!  9,  519 

32 !  70 

72'  645 


3,  546'  10,  234 


368; 

295 


18 


681 


2, 171 
51 
51 


50 


067 
74 
1,  289 
43 
194 
136 


o 


65,  507 
31,  226 
83,  204 
14,  559 
17,  738 
21,  905 


2,  803!  234, 139 


166 

51 

378 


4,  513 
334 


208 


5,  650 


20,  994 
163 
1,  316 


22,  473 


45,  401 
94,  349 
77,  738 
305,  608 
1,  889,  023 
537,  625 
1, 103,  399 
41,  744 
89,  942 


4, 184,  829 


1,  092,  634 
49,  505 
79,  940 


1,  222,  079 


120 

4 


174 


904 

833 

10 

559 

184 


18,  467 
3,  260 
3,  494 
2,  997 
1,564 


2,  490  29,  782 


78 
1,  355 
224 


170 
7,  478: 
428! 
85! 


14,  632 
23,  785 
1,  827,  314 
90, 160 
12,  965 


T 


16, 113 


16, 113 


14,016 
230,  098! 


65,  507 
47,  339 
83,  204 
14,  559 
17,  738 
21,  905 


250,  252 


226,  892! 
241, 159 
535,  723 
606,  705 
16,  797 
87,  284 


1,  958,  674 


59,  417 
324,  447 
77,  738 
532,  500 
2, 130, 182 
1,  073,  348 
1,  710, 104 
58,  541 
177, 226 


54,  461 


54,  461 


6, 143,  503 


1, 147,  095 
49,  505 
79,  940 


1,  276,  540 


2,  076 


2,  076 


20,  543 
3,260 
3,  494 
2,  997 
1,  564 


31,  858 


14,  632 

38,  364  1,  865|  678 
32,  098;  122,  258 
42,  0151  54,  980 


400 


20 


872 


808 


2,  376 


70, 


25 


2,  273 


1,657 


8,101!  1,968,856 


3,  451 
75 


25 
5, 244 
394 

1 


12, 

1, 


43  . 
202! 
63 
40 


241 

249 

548 


171 

294 

228 

380 

247 

103 

203 

221 

343 

219 


102 


35 


22 

181 

20 


30 
5,  793 
572, 
68 
30! 
5 
329 
33; 


20 
155 
4,  931 
1,014 
157 


40 

245 

68 

753 


202; 
504 1 
32, 107j 
3,  435; 
473! 
133 
313) 
2,  521 
776 
1,  560 


2,  890 
2,  164 
859,  065 
164,  8S4 
8,  328 
283,  260 
16,  921 

30,  304 
17, 112 

31,  346 


112,  477;2,  081,  333 


2,  890 
2, 164 
913,  930 
258, 112 
8,328 
283,  266 
16,  921 
30,  304 
17, 112 
49,  943 


54,  865; 
93,  228 


18,  597 


400;  28 


34 


34 


3,  8761  6,  702 


16,  409 


102!  258 


6,  860|  7,  389 


42,0241  1,416,280 


166,  690 


1,  582, 97u 


247 

16 

145 

43; 


150 


365 

20' 

si 

50; 


go;. 


645 

28 

379 

131 

96 

5 


302 

265 

153 


58 


150 


511  550!  1, 286 


778 


496 

14 

23!' 

196 

203 

5 


2,  089, 
343! 
1,  002; 
390! 
501i 
131; 


118, 107 
18,  018 
28,  727 
21,  463 
17,  209 
26,  213 


502 


118,  609 
18,  018 
28,  727 
21,463 
17,  209 
26,  213 


1, 144 


4,  456;  229,  73: 


502!  230, 239 
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COLLECTION 

DISTRICTS. 


MINNESOTA. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Total . 

MISSISSIPPI. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Third  district . 

Total . 

MISSOURI. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Third  district . 

Fourth  district . 

Fifth  district . 

Sixth  district . 

Total . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Third  district . 

Total . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Third  district . 

Fourth  district . 

Fifth  district . 

Total . 

NEW  YORK. 

First  district . 

Second  district . 

Third  district . 

Eighth  district . 

Ninth  district . 

Tenth  district . 

Eleventh  district. . . 
Twelfth  district. . . . 
Thirteenth  district. 
Fourteenth  district. 
Fifteenth  district. . . 
Sixteenth  district  . . 
Seventeenth  district 
Eighteenth  district. 
Nineteenth  district. 
Twentieth  district. . 
Twenty -first  dist. .. 
Twenty-second  dist. 
Twenty-third  dist . . 
Twenty-fourth  dist. 
Twenty -fifth  dist. . . 
Twenty-sixth  dist.. 
Twenty-seventh  dist 
Twenty-eighth  dist. 
Twenty-ninth  dist. . 
Thirtieth  district. .. 
Thirty-first  district 
Thirty-second  dist.. 

Total . 


I. — Statement  showing  the  number  of 


DOMESTIC,  OUT  OF  BOND. 


Alcohol. 

High  wines. 

>5 

r* 

03 

3 

r ' 

Rum. 

.2 

3 

Apple-brandy. 

eg 

5 

© 

f-4 

6 

cS 

O 

0Q 

^3 

3 

og 

U 

u 

© 

r=i 

-+-J 

o 

Total  domestic. 

4,592 
3, 171 

87 
1,  892 

39, 121 
73,  989 

1,625 

1,648 

1,712 

2,125 

125 

114 

2,279 

279 

49,  541 
87,  072 

112 

3,  742 

7,  763 

1,979 

113, 110 

3,  273 

3,  837 

112 

239 

2,  558 

3,  742 

136,  613 

30 

341 

17,  250 

65 

340 

10 

25 

421 

18,  482 

489 

38,  520 

234 

1,  009 

424 

342 

782 

41,  800 

334 

562 

15,  089 

274 

'  136 

218 

746 

25 

929 

18, 313 

853 

903 

70,  859 

573 

1,  485 

652 

1, 113 

25 

2, 132 

78,  595 

10,  680 

27,  698 

811,  513 

3,  296 

4,  861 

7,  681 

5,  316 

5,  332 

12,  448 

888,  825 

476 

375 

29,  789 

764 

870 

343 

770 

195 

1,  907 

35,  489 

484 

47 

21,  607 

179 

759 

904 

238 

182 

1, 131 

25,  531 

273 

15, 104 

21 

31 

330 

135 

79 

312 

16,  285 

1,325 

117 

46,  553 

170 

1,010 

1, 121 

862 

243 

1,421 

52,  822 

2,  584 

1,  980 

125,  759 

1,306 

2,  953 

2,  349 

1,  955 

687 

4,  506 

144,  079 

15,  822 

30,217 

1,  050,  325 

5,736 

10,  484 

12,728 

9,  276 

6,  718 

21,  725 

1, 163, 031 

352 

181 

7,  798 

2,  826 

989 

8 

60 

273 

12,  487 

663 

8,  848 

4'  294 

1,  584 

102 

8 

571 

721 

16|  791 

681 

6,  444 

2,  004 

1,211 

553 

33 

288 

11,214 

1,  696 

181 

23,  090 

9,124 

3,  784 

655 

16 

664 

1,282 

40,  492 

150 

455 

5,  028 

359 

797 

8,  270 

260 

113 

559 

15,  991 

79 

176 

8,  874 

1,543 

274 

31,  550 

272 

104 

334 

43,  206 

32 

176 

14,  835 

296 

944 

54,  887 

120 

98 

1,  732 

73, 120 

285 

1,266 

12,  575 

1,296 

1,  273 

58,  976 

25 

940 

782 

77,  418 

796 

4,  873 

49,  780 

2, 198 

3,  199 

11,  209 

88 

147 

1,463 

73,  753 

1,  342 

6,  946 

91,  092 

5,692 

6,  487 

164,  892 

765 

1,402 

4,  870 

283,  488 

10,  608 

63, 120 

130, 370 

14,  195 

13,  614 

4,  807 

948 

3,  489 

6,  020 

247,  377 

51,  441 

61,075 

487,  381 

19,  032 

23,  587 

24,  450 

756 

324,  394 

10,  029 

1,  002, 145 

6, 104 

16,  724 

123,  667 

5,  070 

4,  601 

2,  865 

340 

2, 101 

2,111 

163,  583 

2,533 

8,  634 

109,  793 

3,  359 

4,376 

3, 193 

223 

5,012 

791 

137,  914 

3,  570 

16,  547 

54,  701 

4,  617 

4,  554 

1,  712 

330 

2,  610 

88,  641 

298 

540 

15,  441 

1,795 

1,618 

6,  481 

79 

236 

654 

27, 142 

575 

1. 117 

12,  556 

1,  120 

1,  599 

37,  766 

75 

200 

572 

55,  580 

275 

818 

9,  095 

541 

697 

6,  302 

766 

18,  494 

662 

1,608 

13,  018 

3,  022 

5,  941 

29,  364 

20 

t 

2,  379 

56',  024 

3,318 

41,  676 

131,  204 

6,108 

6,  709 

1,613 

36 

145 

3,  687 

194,  501 

1,  545 

11,244 

46,  838 

4,  894 

0,  084 

2,  961 

60 

507 

1,  509 

75,  642 

571 

128 

5,  754 

1.  449 

1,930 

34 

64 

96 

259 

10,  285 

2, 121 

3,  271 

5, 173 

476 

498 

67 

148 

358 

12. 112 

802 

524 

17,  808 

2,  397 

3,  305 

551 

6 

173 

1,  990 

27,  556 

344 

234 

7,  342 

1,  077 

1,  403 

664 

26 

92 

843 

12,  225 

1,674 

308 

23,  051 

1,  255 

2,  075 

191 

2*23 

297 

1,  175 

30,  249 

843 

15,  247 

41,  349 

3,  080 

2,  429 

847 

40 

366 

2,  440 

06,  641 

127b 

7,  440 

17,  523 

1,  025 

1,279 

62 

19 

153 

337 

28, 114 

1,  446 

12,  219 

51,  539 

1,573 

2,  680 

410 

15 

1,  300 

1,814 

72,  996 

650 

2, 164 

26,  246 

798 

1,088 

13,  265 

1,  006 

1,038 

46,  255 

525 

208 

5,  377 

342 

384 

5,  567 

42C 

128 

13,  017 

2,  580 

417 

21,  511 

1,  040 

1,474 

9,  254 

111 

130 

1,388 

37,  905 

1,  022 

1,  293 

19,  280 

1,  030 

2,  512 

4, 196 

18 

2,  853 

1,086 

33,  290 

4,  745 

7,  430 

46,  079 

1,  426 

1,  666 

2,080 

95 

1, 13( 

1,  128 

65,  779 

264 

2,  204 

19,  043 

325 

325 

755 

16 

183 

106 

23,  221 

18,  949 

22,  433 

447,  684 

4, 159 

4,  963 

4,  494 

222 

1,619 

5,  677 

510,  200 

523 

1,391 

18,  795 

659 

762 

320 

30 

1,  000 

672 

24, 152 

34,  526 

432,  625 

2,  266,  788 

19,  937 

27,  394 

24,  439 

807 

36,  589 

12,  684 

2,  855,  789 

152,  790 

732,  699 

4, 174,  466 

105,  801 

129,  750 

188,  915 

4,229 

383,  982 

64,  257 

5,  936,  889 
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O 

o 

p4 

9 

rc3 

o 

H 

Total  out  of  bond. 

Spirits  in  bond. 

Grand  total. 

Alcohol. 

CO 

<L 

.2 

tp 

3 

*  £ 
jg 

s 

O 

a 

2 

6 

% 

Pi 

<3 

r>s 

3 

CC 
t- 1 
rd 

2 

o 

a 

o 

Ph 

>5 
r— « 

«8 

2 

6 

a 

t-4 

o 

03 

.O 

% 

2 

S- 1 

o 

rd 

o 

664 

108 

1,021 

271 

1,315 

5 

3,  000 
2,386 

52,  541 
89,  458 

52,  541 
89,  458 

22 

641 

1  330 

■ 

22 

641 

772 

1,292 

1,  320 

1,339 

5,  386 

141,  999 

141,  999 

22 

380 

23 

22 

906 

298 

18,  504 
42,  706 
18,  611 

18,  504 
42,  706- 

19,  411 

482 

44 

210 

25 

40 

800 

482 

25 

254 

40 

425 

1,226 

79,  821 

800 

80,  621 

G,  779 

1,521 

3,  030 

42 

3,  842 

2, 117 
625 
15 
45 
92 
508 

17,  331 
740 
52 
45 
196 
1,  013 

906, 156 
36,  229 
25,  583 
16,  330 
53,  018 
145,  092 

16,  569 

922,  725 
36,  229 
25,  583 
18,  032 
57,  092 
164,  621 

63 

52 

7 

30 

1,  702 
4,074 
19,  529 

18 

49 

214 

37 

130 

39 

122 

81 

52 

6,  818 

1,  650 

3,323 

42 

4,  009 

3,  402 

19,  377 

1, 182,  408 

41,  8741,  224,  282 

245 

85 

273 

95 

652 

405 

469 

70 

130 

93 

1,  052 
844 
786 

13,  539 
17,  635 
12,  000 

13, 539 
17,  635 
12,  000 

15 

21 

102 

22 

5 

22 

250 

453 

1,  526 

15 

123 

293 

2,  682 

43, 174 

43, 174 

324 
215 
598 
586 
1,  700 

241 

157 

59 

138 

809 

565 
838 
984 
1,  583 
4,378 

1 6,  556 
44,  044 
74, 104 
79,  001 
78, 131 

16,  556 
44,  044 
85,  723 
79,  001 
78, 131 

20 

105 

117 

462 

140 

128 

245 

530 

150 

. 

150 

64 

497 

871 

30 

11,  619 

30 

704 

1,  055 

3,  423 

150 

1,  404 

1,582 

8,  348 

291,  836 

11,  619 

303,  455 

891 

3,808 
12,  044 
2,315 
1, 321 
1,393 
1,055 

4,  051 
17,  772 

1,  506 

2,  523 
1,265 

933 

683 

1,  517 
964 

2,  780 
2,  325 

255 
89 
452 
350 
392 
279 
179 
262 
349 
109 
403 
160 
214 
150 
1,  371 
28 
8,  451 

10,  528 
18,  505 
5,  300 
3,481 
3,  893 
1,  293 
640 

1,  518 
1,394 
3,  567 

2,  759 
72G 
513 

586 

9G3 

226 

80 

30 

241 

714 

236 

6,  461 
5,139 
1,  425 
1,  556 
1,650 
385 

3,  952 
13, 655 
3,  671 
2,  532 
1,  962 
457 
307 

30,  518 
68,  792 
14,  846 
11,  543 
10,  902 
4, 123 

1,  630 
3,  654 
3,210 

10,  870 
8,  057 
1,501 
888 

2,  358 

1,  241 
2  221 
l’,  574 

801 

977 

2,  385 
500 

2,  709 
1, 135 
1,070 
920 
7,  213 
394 
53,  465 

277,  895 
1,  070,  937 
178,  429 
149,  457 
99,  543 
31,  265 
57,  210 
22, 148 
59,  234 
205,  431 
63,  699 

277,  895 

1,  070,  937 
178,  429 
149,  457 

99,  543 
31,265 
57,  210 
22, 148 
59,  234 
205,  431 
83,  699 
11,  786 
13,  000 
29,  914 
13,  466 
32,  473 
68,  215 
244, 123 
97,  660 
49, 168 
13,  517 
40,614 
34,  425 
G6,  849 
24, 141 
786,  926 
24,  546 

2,  909,  25  4 

167 

50 

610 

69 

152 

248 

1,418 

224 

272 

467 
149 
1,929 
1,  692 
17 
174 
80 
95 
235 
364 
118 
102 
431 
55 

455 
1, 176 
535 
210 
112 
430 
269 
419 
215 
40 
159 
377 
169 
775 
252 
305 
60 
665 

512 

21 

10 

1 1 i 786 
13,  000 
29, 914 

. 

. 

’’ 

87 

<> 

254 

182 

1,264 

470 

899 

494 

412 

TOO 

1, 192 
147 
1,  531 
482 
408 
389 
1,  853 
191 

12,  201 

40 

10 

42 

25 

20 

112 

13,'  466 
32,  473 
68,  215 
28,  975 
73,  973 
48,  640 
13,  517 
40,614 
34,  425 
60,  849 
24, 141 
517,  413 
24,  546 
2, 909, 254 

20 

215,  148 
23,  687 
528 

51 

36 

20 

22 

12 

110 

52 

09 

1,306 

23 

74 

91 

252 

1,733 

175 

11,452 

. 

115 

170 

269,  513 

161  11,577 

43 

111 

9,  379 

32  1,926  38,002 

49,812  76,540 

2,798 

1,611 

36,  301  42,  538 

249,  560 

6, 186,  449  508,  876 

6,  695,  325 
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to 

>S 

a> 

4- 

COLLECTPON 

cn 

q 

3 

"3 

3 

O 

DISTRICTS. 

3 

r-o 

u 

rZl 

rQ 

c e 

2 

O 

3 

17. 

2 

2 

O 

c 

Ch 

p 

CJ 

O 

tf 

£ 

z 

S 

c3 

a 

rZ 

<1 

B 

£ 

0 

& 

0 

O 

EH 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

First  district . 

8,  080 

599 

658 

2,  350 

238 

12, 134 

Second  district . 

134 

184 

12, 179 

971 

1,  242 

9j  484 

413 

79 

360 

25i  046 

Third  district . 

1 8,  364 

1  450 

1,  800 

9,  980 

600 

672 

32.  926 

Fourth  district . 

44 

. 

5,  497 

148 

203 

5,  710 

714 

155 

12|  471 

Fifth  district . 

. 

3]  510 

13'  252 

940 

44 

25 

li,  771 

Sixth  district . 

573 

20!  039 

150 

. 

196 

4'  908 

620 

25 

389 

26|  900 

Seventh  district _ 

3j  228 

25 

3!  253 

Total . 

178 

757 

67,  678 

3,  318 

4,  359 

48,  912 

3,  312 

820 

1, 167 

130,  501 

OHIO. 

First  district  . 

36,  851 

184,  993 

1,  969,  218 

6,  753 

8,  071 

4,  723 

5,  662 

2,261 

15,  772 

2,  234,  304 

Third  district . 

623 

1,820 

112,  859 

492 

1,  821 

119 

203 

288 

3,845 

122,  070 

Fourth  district . 

1,  443 

908 

35,  506 

51 

47S 

70 

49 

69 

680 

39,  260 

Fifth  district . 

840 

2,  801 

28  755 

425 

1  46*2 

170 

1,  529 

35,  982 

Sixth  district . 

222 

77 

13,  755 

43 

178 

136 

41 

53 

'  173 

14|  678 

Seventh  district .... 

1,097 

1,580 

63,  282 

649 

1,344 

228 

17 

185 

1,  651 

70,  093 

Eighth  district . 

80 

4,  919 

207 

14 

164 

5,  405 

Ninth  district . 

383 

501 

131  328 

29*2 

835 

157 

5  523 

1  760 

14l'  385 

Tenth  district . 

2,  894 

9,  619 

45,  317 

1.  963 

1,  879 

199 

69 

884 

3j  580 

66,’  404 

Eleventh  district . . . 

24,  645 

149 

487 

519 

445 

40 

1,  491 

27,  776 

Twelfth  district _ 

664 

11, 106 

37i  538 

267 

630 

287 

365 

216 

'781 

51,  854 

Thirteenth  district . 

512 

1,  498 

27,  369 

205 

1,271 

35 

88 

118 

936 

32.  032 

Fourteenth  district. 

419 

25 

7,  927 

20 

179 

110 

18 

99 

133 

8,  930 

Fifteenth  district. . . 

403 

105 

9,  389 

247 

378 

697 

489 

114 

520 

12,  342 

Sixteenth  district. . . 

3*26 

7  IftS 

so 

345 

282 

115 

176 

8,  468 

Seventeenth  district. 

235 

1,820 

60, 594  217 

657 

871 

145 

176 

04|  715 

Eighteenth  district . 

5,212 

9,  070 

131,  954  4,  011 

5,  511 

10,  095 

247 

1,725 

3,817 

171,  642 

Nineteenth  district 

772 

45 

4,  914 

441 

831 

2,  921 

51 

440 

452 

10,  867 

Total . 

52,  988 

225,  968 

2,  716,  454 

16,  279 

26,  564 

22,  049 

7,974 

12, 289 

37,  642 

3, 118,  207 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

First  district  . 

19,  442 

115,  769 

2,  556,  776 

11. 109 

17,  762 

15, 160 

1,  145 

2,  370 

22,  513 

2,  762,  046 

Second  district . 

5,  511 

24,  560 

358, 179 

810 

1,  800 

940 

300 

150 

1,300 

393,  550 

Fourth  district . 

421 

64 

70,  021 

289 

1,301 

209 

86 

49 

1,  142 

73,  582 

Fifth  district . 

192 

932 

23,  510 

244 

2,  453 

782 

15 

106 

2, 150 

30,  384 

Sixth  district . 

129 

515 

24,  456 

505 

2,  417 

5,  787 

95 

135 

2,  742 

36,  781 

Seventh  district _ 

281 

50 

12,  815 

45 

444 

9 

41 

30 

275 

13,  990 

Eighth  district . 

136 

229 

29,  000 

672 

1,188 

1,  745 

36 

82 

1,607 

34,  695 

Ninth  district . 

74 

9,757 

62,  373 

377 

1.313 

218 

84 

387 

1,  872 

76,  455 

Tenth  district . 

298 

986 

25,619 

1,210 

3.  675 

169 

242 

116 

4,  147 

36,  462 

Eleventh  district . . . 

97 

135 

19,  020 

807 

2,  930 

800 

3,  733 

27,  522 

Twelfth  district .... 

315 

13, 169 

33|  252 

3,  285 

Si  274 

2,  000 

15 

102 

4;  232 

6lj  694 

Thirteenth  district . 

329 

3,913 

13,  005 

569 

1,405 

212 

70 

155 

1, 154 

20,  812 

Fourteenth  district. 

170 

11, 162 

30,  832 

500 

2,  702 

414 

25 

116 

2,  736 

48,  657 

Fifteenth  district. . . 

75 

140 

53,  678 

320 

875 

1,  352 

835 

291 

1,  456 

59,  022 

Sixteenth  district. . . 

22 

85 

47,  809 

60 

320 

15 

23 

1.  114 

49,  448 

Seventeenth  district. 

375 

237 

14,  558 

370 

1.  379 

45 

20 

20 

2|  433 

19,  437 

Eighteenth  district . 

502 

392 

19,  413 

957 

1,217 

360 

188 

66 

1,  481 

24,  576 

Nineteenth  district. 

623 

284 

22,  277 

961 

1,  648 

439 

282 

1,215 

1,  990 

29,  719 

Twentieth  district.. 

1,  767 

245 

130,  780 

1, 126 

2,  667 

331 

50 

1,111 

2,  762 

140,  839 

Twenty-first  district 

57 

501 

80 

337,  293 

Twenty-second  dist. 

3,  067 

10,  084 

826,  000 

3,013 

4,  899 

600 

288 

1,  353 

10,  840 

660|  144 

Twenty-third  dist . . 

111 

2,  614 

38,  258 

439 

949 

33 

96 

2,  242 

44,  742 

Twenty-fourth  dist . 

15 

267,  517 

87 

131 

10 

25 

192 

267,  977 

Total . 

33,  937 

195,  337 

5,  015,  803 

27,  668 

58,  762 

32,  252 

3,  946 

7,  879 

74,  243 

5,  449,  827 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

First  district . 

4,  276 

1,  072 

102,256 

7.  993 

9,  347 

407 

52 

71 

1,840 

127,  380 

Second  district. . 

87 

66 

3,  312 

1,598 

1,697 

42 

•6,  802 

. 

. 

Total . 

4,  363 

1, 138 

105,  568 

9,  591 

11,  044 

509 

52 

77 

1,840 

134, 182 
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62 


70 

35 

331 

570 

9 


51 


1,  031 


906 

351 

16 


125 

122 

25 


130 

60 


40 

60 

45 

8 

35 

296 


© 


484 


1, 153 
196 
29 


74 

2 

82 

218 

10;' 

8 

35 

104 


132  . 
250  . 
90:. 
201. 
351  . 
5  . 


cS 

a 


C3 

o 


o 

P. 


o 

H 


848 


1,  902 
233 
78 


340 

55 


4 

224 

4 

114 

203 

311 

57 

186 

55 

47 


58 

1,465 

102 


33 

65 


85 


40 


56 

30 


20 


106 


143 

20 

42 


27 


1,  403 
474 
108 


3 

193 


115 

232 


55 

87 

30 


683 

146 


40 

12, 174 

95 

287 

25,  333 

220 

641 

33,  567 

163 

12,  634 

10 

396 

18, 167 

357. 

1,  594 

28,  494 

1 

30 

3,  283 

682.  3, 151 


3,  074 
214! 
2481 


8,  581 
1,634 
586 


82 

341 

11 

242 

442 

265 

265: 

229; 


g 

A 


a 

c 

A 


1,  398 


a 

(h 

o 


12, 174 
25, 333 
33,  567 
12,634 
19,  565 
28,  494 
3, 283 


133,  652l  1,  398  135, 050 


118, 


89 
917 
17 
553 
1, 220 
806 
410 
562 
229! 
167 


105, 

816 

158 


293 
3,  411 
461 


2, 242,  885 
123,  704 
39,  846 
35,  982 
14,  767 
71,  010 
5,422 
141,  938 
67,  624 
28,  582 
52,  264 
32,  594 
9, 159 
12,  509i 
8,  468! 
65,  008! 
175,  053 
11,328 


145,  068  2, 
275,  567 
82,  439 
4,  695 
177, 210 
80,  827 


131,  624 
6,  539 


37,  003 
2,  226 


10,  345 
53,  853 
883 
1,013 


387,  953 
399, 271 
122,  285 
40,  677 
191,  977 
151,  837 
5,  422 
273,  562 
74, 163 
28,  582 
89,  267 
34,  820 
9, 159 
12,  509 
18,  813 
118,  861 
175,  936 
12,  341 


62 


51 


10 


120 


20 


131 

36 


10 


15 


16 


338  5,  450  6, 824 


110: 


1,780 


2,  406 


5,  043 


223 


232 


3,  529 


6,  610 


19,  936 


3, 138, 143 


1,  009, 292  4, 147,  435 


3,435  4,372  13 

200 
443 
-  50 


99 

40 


65 

46 


139 

176 


60 

175 


463 

54 


204  j 
41; 
103 
10 
48 
96 
99 


192 

16 


272 

863 

114 

361 

377 

130 

328 

286 

424 

635 

685 

46 

266 

30 


402 

"si 


25 


9, 129 
453 
45 


201 


172 

14 


10,  593 
2, 150 
1,  738 
165 
204 
178 
312 
837 
472 
659 
147 


282 1 
24| 


41, 203 
5,  418 
4,780 
617 
984 
378 
688 
1,  415 
1,085 
1, 294 
1.335 
146 
724 
95 


924 
45j  189 
214!  219 


38 


18 


574  1, 208 

33  189 


16 


254 

240 

4 


42 

783 

97; 

294 


42 
2,  099 
571 
924 


529 

70 


1,  541: 
180! 


4,  320 
558 


2,  803, 
398, 
78, 
31, 
37, 
14, 
35, 
77, 
37, 
28, 
63, 
20, 
49, 
59, 
49, 
19, 
26, 
30, 
141, 
337, 
864, 
45, 
267, 


249 

968 

362 

001 

765 

368 

383 

870 

547 

816 

029 

958 

381 

117 

448 

479 

675 

290 

763 

293 

464 

300 

977 


33,  839  2, 


23,  546 


95  11. 157 


421  j  855:  1,326 


49 


98] . 


246 


20,  698 

68,676j  5,518,503 

495 

5 

3,  453|  130,  833 

152,  6, 954 

1 

2,  695 
11,  322 
372 


254 


2,  885 
35,  874 
55,  732 


992 
980 
4,589 
382, 186 
290,  353 
188,  017| 
73,  403 


,  837,  088 
398,  968 
78, 362 
31,001 

37,  765 
14,  368 

38,  078 
89, 192 
37,919 
28,  816 
63,  283 
20,  958 
52,  266 
94,  991 

105, 180 
19,  479 
27,  667 
31,  270 
146,  352 
719,  479 
,  154,  817 
233,  317 
341,  380 


1,083,493  6,  601,996 


130,  833 
6,  954 


110 


421  904  1,424 


246 


500!  3, 605  137, 787 


137,  787 
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I. — Statement  showing  the  number  of 


COLLECTION 

DISTRICTS. 

DOMESTIC,  OUT  OF  BOND. 

V 

3D 

O 

3 

0 

H 

Alcohol. 

CQ 

<v 

p 

% 

if 

3 

A 

% 

pH 

r* 

W 

Apple-brandy. 

>3 

s 

g9 

£ 

O 

Q 

pH 

>3 

P 

ri 

£ 

5 

Other  brandies. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

First  district . 

600 

15,  ono 

500 

1  000 

6  000 

3,  500 

500 

2  000 

29  100 

Second  district . 

72 

79i  959 

2,  4  S3 

3,181 

1,  756 

1,  244 

1,  620 

'780 

9l|  098 

Third  district . 

141 

628 

21, 139 

1,200 

1,273 

1,  687 

1,325 

222 

947 

28,  562 

Total . 

813 

628 

116,098 

4, 183 

5,  457 

9,443 

6,  069 

2,  342 

3,  727 

148,  700 

TENNESSEE. 

First  district  . 

27 

834 

11,  356 

32 

12  304 

Second  district  .... 

45 

33 

11,543 

63 

936 

5!  241 

208 

G2 

1,309 

19,  500 

Third  district . 

6, 177 

200 

345 

9,  949 

97 

35 

605 

17  408 

Fourth  district . 

50 

16'  785 

30 

161 

4,  772 

406 

104 

153 

22,  470 

Fifth  district . 

480 

20,  779 

281 1  643 

710 

1,319 

IT  996 

2,  879 

237 

5,  995 

326j  038 

Sixtli  district  . 

201 

2,  243 

36,  958 

30 

209 

1,  744 

625 

90 

1,326 

43.  426 

Seventh  district _ 

66 

7,  857 

12 

121 

445 

181 

85 

316 

9, 083 

Eighth  district . 

385 

2,791 

228, 211 

520 

3,  890 

1,597 

888 

220 

5,016 

243,  524 

Total . 

1,236 

25,  873 

590,  008 

1,565 

6,  981 

47, 100 

5,  399 

839 

14,  752 

C93,  753 

TEXAS. 

First  district  . 

35 

110 

137 

732 

196 

144 

1,  278 

52,  606 

Second  district . 

261 

10 

26,  992 

293 

385 

31 

91 

75 

152 

28,  290 

Third,  district . 

Fourth  district . 

319 

129 

79,  562 

79 

733 

1,  530 

250 

45 

1,  918 

84,  571 

Total . 

615 

249 

156,  531 

509 

1,  850 

1,  763 

485 

120 

3,  348 

165,  470 

VERMONT. 

First  district  . 

508 

48 

1,  378 

316 

378 

25 

1 

33 

2,  687 

Second  district . 

893 

2  270 

478 

55 

3,  717 

25 

7,  438 

Third  district . 

478 

1, 170 

200 

495 

_ .... 

14 

%  357 

Total . 

1, 879 

48 

4,  818 

994 

928 

3,  742 

26 

47 

12,  482 

VIRGINIA. 

First  district . 

9,  012 

1,  000 

10,  612 

Second  district . 

797 

40,  386 

6,  962 

2,  843 

7 |  261 

250 

704 

62,  079 

Third  district . 

296 

4,52^ 

132, 147 

L  114 

%  877 

4,257 

54 

746 

3j  112 

149;  125 

Fourth  district ..... 

3,  708 

1.  206 

5,260 

Fifth  district . 

159 

802 

■20’  041 

278 

471 

12;  887 

554 

32 

1,608 

36,  832 

Sixth  district . 

74 

142 

28 

17,  289 

541 

95 

53,  234 

Seventh  district _ 

117 

1,109 

22;  557 

1,  232 

1,  285 

l!  806 

230 

398 

1,769 

30,  503 

Eighth  district . 

15 

33 

914 

18 

26 

6,016 

11 

13 

22 

7,068 

Total . 

661 

7,  263 

264,  430 

9,821 

7,686 

51,  782 

1,  695 

1,  893 

9,  482 

354,  713 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

First  district . 

1,  079 

2,  802 

95,  430 

640 

1,  032 

1,198 

352 

277 

4,  438 

107,  248 

Second  district . 

79 

92 

6,  259 

85 

152 

2,  842 

19 

157 

173 

9,  858 

Third  district . 

11 

65 

7,  543 

136 

440 

4,  349 

339 

O 

479 

13,  364 

Total . 

1,169 

2,  959 

109,  232 

861 

1,  624 

8,  389 

710 

436 

5,090 

130,  470 

WISCONSIN. 

First  district . 

5,  875 

25,  034 

137,  769 

4,  760 

4, 112 

3 

730 

3,  837 

182, 120 

Second  district . 

1,  071 

7’  539 

22,  502 

R  282 

1,  276 

91 

10 

322 

1, 137 

35|  230 

Third  district . 

723 

10 

10,  829 

429 

693 

62 

SO 

100 

840 

!  13, 776 

Four tli  district . 

355 

1,  550 

19,  814 

674 

745 

216 

2, 186 

25,  540 

Fifth  district . 

749 

1, 125 

10;  943 

429 

683 

17 

8 

300 

'611 

14,  865 

Sixth  district . 

1,079 

219 

14,  913 

2, 195 

3, 202 

68 

17 

732 

2,859 

1  25, 275 

Total . 

9,  843 

35,  477 

216,  770 

9,  769 

10,  711 

241 

125 

2,  400 

11,470 

|  296, 806 
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0J 

© 

o 

H 

O 

Cm 

© 

4- 

C 

C-J 

Spirits  in  bond. 

O 

a 

O 

Alcohol. 

CO 

<D 

3 

be 

s 

CO 

£ 

C3 

O? 

<1 

r— 

CS 

(-> 

% 

O 

cs 

Ph 

g 

<3i 

CZ 

S-. 

o 

CC 

.<£ 

ci 

3 

o 

i 

500; 
867 1 
26 

I 

200 

700 
2,  842 
532 

29,  800 
93, 940 
29,  094 

29,  800 
93,  940 
29,  094 

S3. 

975 

45 

017 

81 

. 1 

20 

360 

. I 

. 

SI 

83* 

1,  393 

1,020  . 

937; 

5G0 

4,074 

152,  834 

. | 

152,  834 

30 

235 

4 

1 

12 

29G 

12,  600 

12,  GOO 

42 

20 

50 

112 

lgj  612 

19,  612 

201 

20 

17,  428 

17,  428 

10 

5 

39 

100 

154 

23’  624 

9,  426 

32,  050 

45 

241 

449 

466 

834 

2,  035 

328|  073 

35]  133 

363,  206 

261 

’261 

43'  687 

2,  3G0 

46,  047 

. 

G 

20 

26 

9|  109 

9, 109 

457 

77 

974 

1,508 

245i 032 

245,  032 

30 

737. 

374 

1,469  . _ 

. 

525 

1,277 

4,  412 

698, 165 

46,  918 

745,  084 

40 

49 

169 

454 

712 

53,  321 

53,  321 

85 

581 

GG6 

28,  956 

28,  956 

. 

12 

G<3 

G 

22 

105 

211 

84,  782 

84,  782 

137 

115 

175 

091  1  1 40 

1,  589 

167,  059 

167,  059 

16 

233 

15 

80 

33 

377 

3  0G4 

3,  064 

625 

750 

209 

1,  5S4 

9,  022 

9'  022 

46 

90 

25 

161 

2,  518 

2,  518 

. 

687 

1.  073 

15 

80 

267 

2, 122 

14,  604 

14,  604 

. 

50 

nr 

100 

10,  712 

10,712 

92 

65  121 

43 

NO  4( 

4*>2 

62|  501 

11,  81C 

74,317 

40  75 

31 5  43ft 

149,  555 

8,  34*5 

157^  899 

40 

. 

40 

5,  300 

5, 300 

83 

40 

76 

143  342 

37, 174 

37, 174 

1  109 

i 

101 

214 

53,  448 

62, 199 

1 . 

84 

79  102 

161 

431 

30,  934 

468 

31,402 

45  3 

l1  51 

i,  no 

7,  1 19 

349 

261 

486 

48 

107'  771 

2,  030 

356,  743 

29,  37G 

386, 122 

G0~ 

Gf 

37  S 

9«n  44. 

1,774 

109,  02£ 

109,  022 

9C 

4' 

_ 

1 . 

1  ’  1  MS 

9|  99( 

59’  552 

. 

49  19 

10  8." 

|  13|  44“ 

13j  447 

}\ . 

91 

60S 

151 

i  397 

2S0  46 

i  i,  99; 

-1 

132,  46i 

49,  556  182,  021 

1,  filf 

1  20 

a  i  49; 

3f 

41 

187,  89] 

87,  879  975  770 

684 

1G 

36' 

li 

V  9«nl  1  75: 

3fi|  981 

1  161  34  144 

13 

)  461 _ 

70 . 

26l 

14,  04* 

1 4  04 i 

45  fill 

206  3 

n!  34- 

25'  88; 

. 

95  ««•■> 

60  3- 

>} 

76  45 1  21. 

}|  1 5’  07 

3  . 

1 5  07P 

1,  20C 

34 

. 

5  33oj . 

I . 

j  48  3001  2, 22 

l'  27j  50; 

;  . 

;  27’,  503 

3, 71( 

2,  00 

1  2,336  . 

1  5' 

i 

l|  1, 383  1, 07 

7  10, 575  307, 38 

89,  04 

Dj  396, 421 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of 


STATES 

ANI) 

TERRITORIES. 

DOMESTIC  OUT  OF 

BOND. 

00 

0 

H 

Alcohol. 

02 

o> 

rd 

bJJ 

3 

2 

ts 

W 

d 

3 

Apple-brandy. 

. 

0 

0 

U 

A 

O 

ci 
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Grape -brandy. 

Other  brandies. 

Alabama . 

3,  695 

9,775 

184,  784 

1,  060 

2,935 

1,512 

1,894 

2,577 

4,  727 

206,  489 

390 

12,  771 

949 

1  651 

690 

],  335 

17  71G 

Arkansas . 

756 

3,  009 

10.5|  206 

811 

1,228 

3,  643 

830 

800 

1,  863 

118^  139 

California . 

135,  984 

76,  054 

724,  993 

24,  938 

21,  617 

.  1, 198 

1,  066 

101,  391 

35,  081 

1, 121, 622 

Colorado . 

88 

70 

28, 241 

378 

592 

22 

11 

35 

934 

30,  371 

Connecticut . 

1,717 

8,  849 

123, 045 

12,  008 

33,  542 

80,  898 

162 

156 

3,  308 

263,  678 

105 

5,  315 

79 

285 

89 

4? 

149 

338 

6  408 

Delaware . 

465 

3,  095 

23,  442 

1,102 

1,889 

4,870 

546 

121 

2,  770 

38,  236 

District  of  Columbia. 

83 

399 

67,  432 

1,341 

1,517 

099 

35 

133 

O  700 

74,  361 

Florida . 

384 

732 

19,  81 1 

1,912 

2,  630 

194 

81 

355 

601 

26,  760 

Georgia . 

1,  967 

5,  649 

206,  215 

11, 197 

15,  296 

35,  021 

8,  557 

1,  363 

12,  357 

297,  515 

Idaho . 

140 

787 

13, 177 

266 

881 

1,  264 

42 

Illinois . 

35.  399 

617,  565 

831 ;  512 

17,  595 

28,  246 

4,644 

4,  919 

5i  122 

35,  002 

1.  579,  934 

Indiana . 

5, 161 

47, 294 

800,  899 

3,  204 

10, 117 

12,  465 

4,  767 

3,  532 

15, 174 

902,  013 

Iowa . , . 

7,  069 

lli  376 

190,  958 

3,  689 

o;  oi8 

'  467 

'  407 

2,  527 

8,  825 

231,  336 

Kansas . 

1,  761 

1,  936 

100,  006 

1,  550 

3, 105 

770 

985 

1,  513 

4,  970 

116,  596 

Kentucky . 

3,  633 

7,  149 

4,  008,  665 

4,  742 

4,  183 

135,  492 

8,  730 

677 

5,  908 

4, 179, 179 

Louisiana . 

7,  915 

70,  798 

1,  039,  594 

5,  489 

18,  759 

5,  464 

2,  445 

2. 185 

47,  657 

1, 199,  606 

Maine . 

9,  358 

411 

16,  930 

724 

25 

103 

27,  292 

Maryland . 

6,  511 

131,  883 

1,  747,  255 

19,  317 

11,919 

8,  402 

3.  716 

3,  771 

27,  919 

1,  960,  095 

Massachusetts . 

58, 195 

29,  432 

863,  610 

350,  564 

31,  393 

24,  090 

2,  210 

1,  524 

13,  232 

1.  374, 256 

Michigan . 

5, 083 

16,  469 

171,446 

•7,  301 

11,574 

207 

1*62 

1,085 

11,894 

225,  281 

Minnesota . 

7,  763 

1. 979 

113,110 

3,  273 

3,837 

112 

239 

2,  558 

3,  742 

136,  613 

Mississippi . 

853 

903 

70, 859  573 

1,485 

652 

1,  113 

25 

2, 132 

78,  595 

Missouri . 

15,  899 

30,  217 

1,  050,  325 

5,  736 

10,  484 

12,  726 

9, 276 

6,718 

21,  725 

1 , 163,  031 

Montana . 

910 

4,  552 

25,  111 

612 

1,  075 

80 

82 

1.  877 

33,  599 

Nebraska . 

130 

6,  056 

35^  006 

830 

2,  031 

186 

169 

347 

2,  005 

40j  800 

Nevada . 

1,030 

2,157 

31,  249 

1. 179 

1,  841 

300 

350 

2,  368 

O  709 

43,  203 

New  Hampshire  .... 

1,  096 

181 

23,  090 

9, 124 

3,  784 

655 

16 

064 

1,  282 

40,  492 

New  Jersey . 

1,  349 

6,  946 

91,092 

5,  692 

6,  487 

164,  892 

765 

1,  402 

4,  870 

283,  488 

88 

14  019 

20 

219 

150 

287 

14,  783 

New  York . 

159,  790 

732,  699 

4, 174'  466 

105,  801. 

129,  750 

188,  915 

4,  229 

383,  982 

64,  257 

5,  930j  889 

North  Carolina . 

176 

757 

67,  678 

3,318 

4,  359 

48,  912 

3,  312 

820 

130,  501 

Ohio . 

59,  988 

225,  968 

2,  716,  454 

16,  279 

26,  504 

22,  049 

7,  974 

12,  289 

37,  642 

3, 118,  207 

Oregon . 

1,874 

1,  326 

34,  389 

1,  324 

4,  016 

216 

29 

1,  039 

4,  259 

48,  472 

Pennsylvania . 

33,  937 

195,  337 

5,  015,  803 

27,  668 

58,  762 

32,  252 

3,946 

7,  879 

74,  243 

5,  449,  827 

Rhode  Island . 

4,  363 

1,  138 

105,  56ii 

9,  591 

11,044 

509 

52 

77 

1,  840 

134, 182 

South  Carolina . 

813 

628 

116,  098 

4, 183 

5,  457 

9,  443 

6,  069 

2,  342 

3,  727 

148,  760 

Tennessee . 

1,  936 

25,  873 

590,  008 

1,565 

6,  981 

47,  100 

5,  399 

839 

14,  752 

693,  753 

Texas . 

615 

249 

156,  531 

509 

1,  850 

1,763 

485 

120 

3,  348 

165,  470 

Utah . 

994 

1,448 

18,  337 

262 

957 

68 

42 

847 

700 

22,  955 

Vermont . 

1,  879 

46 

4  818 

994 

928 

3,  742 

26 

47 

12,  482 

Virginia . 

'661 

7, 263 

264,  430 

9,  821 

7,  686 

51,  782 

1,  695 

1,893 

9,  482 

354|  713 

Washington . 

70 

237 

13,  469 

685 

1,  321 

405 

60 

213 

2,080 

18,  540 

West  Virginia . 

1, 169 

2,  959 

109, 232 

861 

1,  024 

8,  389 

710 

436 

5,  090 

130,  470 

Wisconsin . 

9,843 

35,  477 

216,  770 

9,  769 

10,711 

241 

125 

2,  400 

11,470 

296,  806 

Wyoming . 

84 

8,  400 

183 

348 

81 

204 

9,  300 

Total . 

568,  977 

2,  320,  039 

26,  351,  619 

696,  360 

513,  702 

916, 149 

87,  710 

562,  465 

510,  230 

32,  526,  571 
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Amendment  of  section  44,  act  of  Jnly  20, 1868,  recommended .  XVII 

Amendment  of  section  63.  act  of  July  13, 1866,  recommended .  XVIII 

Cigars,  cheroots,  &c.,  total  number  of,  returned  for  tax  during  year .  VIII 

Collectors,  late,  number  of  accounts  of,  closed  prior  and  subsequent  to  April,  1870 .  XVIII 

Collectors,  late,  number  of  accounts  of,  in  bands  of  United  States  attorneys  for  suit .  XVIII 
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Drawback  allowed,  amount  of,  during  fiscal  year  1871 .  IV 

Drawback  allowed,  why  more  than  during  previous  fiscal  year .  IV 

Exportation,  disadvantages  of  other  systems  of .  XIII 

Export  bonded  warehouses,  abolition  of  present  system  of,  recommended .  XIII 

Export  bonded  warehouses,  advantages  gained  by  abolishing  present  system  of .  XIII 

Export  bonded  warehouses,  in  United  States,  number  of .  XI 

Export  bonded  warehouses,  practical  operation  of  present  system  of .  XIII 

Eermented  liquors,  amount  of  revenue  derived  from,  from  1866  to  1871 .  VII 

Eennented  liquors,  increase  in  revenue  from,  for  1871,  reasons  for .  VII 

Gauging-instruments,  accuracy  of,  how  secui'ed .  VI 

Ganging-instruments  adopted  for  determining  capacity  of  casks .  VI 

Legislation  as  to  disposition  of  lauds  owned  by  United  States  under  direct  tax  laws  rec¬ 
ommended  .  XVIII 

Legislation  as  to  tobacco  lost  at  sea  recommended .  XIII 

Legislation  as  to  sale  of  leaf-tobacco  to  consumers  recommended .  XI 

Legislation  for  restamping  spirits  in  certain  cases  without  additional  expense  to  tax-payer 


Legislation  for  stamping  condemned,  forfeited,  and  abandoned  tobacco  recommended .  XVI 

Legislation  to  exempt  front  tax  certain  articles  under  Schedule  C  recommended .  XVI 

Limitation  of  time  to  six  years  during  which  action  may  be  brought  for  recovery  of  refund¬ 
ing  claims  recommended . . .  XVII 

Limitation  of  time  to  two  years  during  which  claims  for  refunding  may  be  considered  rec¬ 
ommended  .  XVII 

Peddlers  instrumental  in  evading  tax  on  tobacco .  X 

Peddlers,  legislation  as  to,  recommended .  X 

Pleasonton.  Hon.  A.,  how  long  Commissioner  during  fiscal  year  1871 .  Ill 

Receipts,  aggregate,  estimate  of,  for  fiscal  year  1672 . .  IV 

Receipts,  aggregate,  statement  of,  for  fiscal  year  1671 .  IV 

Refunding,  amount  of,  during  year  . .  IV 

Refunding,  amount  of,  why  more  than  during  previous  fiscal  year .  IV 

Refunding  claims,  legislation  relating  to,  recommended .  XVII 

Sales  under  section  63,  act  of  July  13,  1866,  statement  of  proceeds  from. .  XVI 

Ship  builders,  taxes  assessed  on,  under  section  4,  act  of  March  31,  1868,  order  issued  for  col¬ 
lecting  .  XVII 

Spirit-meters,  Tice’s,  order  for  discontinuing,  when  issued .  VI 

Spirits,  amount  of  revenue  derived  from,  during  year .  VI 

Spirits,  bonded  and  withdrawn  from  bond,  quantity  of,  during  year .  V 

Spirits  in  bond,  quantity  of,  July  1,  1870,  and  1871. .  V 

Spirits,  number  of  proof-gallons  of,  on  market  November  13,  1870,  and  May  1,  1871,  compared.  V 

Spirits,  total  production  of,  in  taxable  gallons,  during  year . .  IV 

Stamps,  advantages  of  changes  recently  made  in  materials  and  preparation  of .  XIV 

Stamps,  contracts  for  the  printing  of,  to  whom  awarded .  XII 1,  XIV 

Stamps,  Government  how  defrauded  in  revenue  from .  XIV 

Stitistics  relating  to  seizures,  compromises,  suits,  indictments,  convictions,  acquittals,  &c . .  XV 

Tables,  titles  of,  for  fiscal  year  1871,  and  years  previous .  Ill,  IV 

Tobacco,  exported,  proportion  of,  shipped  through  bonded  warehouses  in  New  York  and 

Richmond . . .  XII 

Tobacco,  quantity  of,  stored  in  export  bonded  warehouses  during  year .  XI,  XII 

Tobacco,  quantity  of,  withdrawn  from  export  bonded  warehouses  for  exportation  and  con¬ 
sumption  during  year,  compared . . .  XU 

Tobacco,  reasons  wiry  reduction  in  rate  of  tax  on,  to  16  cents  per  pound  would  diminish 

revenue .  IX,  X 

Tobacco,  receipts  from,  for  fiscal  years  1870  and  1871,  compared .  Nil,  VIII 

Tobacco,  results  of  uniform  tax  on,  at  different  rates,  compared .  IX 

Tobacco,  superiority  of  present  system  of  taxing,  how  shown .  VIII 

Tobacco,  taxation  of,  how  evaded .  VIII 

Tobacco,  total  production  of,  during  year .  VIII 

Tobacco,  uniform  rate  of  tax  on,  advantages  of . . .  IX 

Tobacco,  uniform  rate  of  tax  on,  at  24  cents  per  pound,  recommended,  with  qualifications. .  x 
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TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

TABLE  A. 

Page. 

Receipts  from  each  specific  source  of  revonue,  and  the  amounts  refunded  in  each  collec¬ 
tion  district,  State  and  Territory .  2-231 

Spirits,  by  collection  districts*...’ .  2-25 

Spirits  distilled  from  grapes .  2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12 

apples  and  peaches . . 2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  12 

materials  other  than  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches .  . 2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 12 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  &c., 

in  pint  bottles . 2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  &c., 

in  quart  bottles . 2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12 

Distilleries  of  aggregate  capacity  for  mashing  and  fermenting  20  bushels  of  grain  or 

less,  or  60  gallons  of  molasses  or  less,  in  24  hours . 2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12 

capacity  exceeding  2J  bushels  of  grain,  or  60  gallons  of  molasses,  in  24 

hours  .  3,5,7,9,11,13 

Distillers  distilling  10  J  barrels  or  less  per  year .  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13 

distilling  over  100  barrels  per  year .  3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 13 

of  brandy  from  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches,  exclusively,  annual  product 

less  than  150  barrels .  3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 13 

Rectifiers  of  any  quantity  not  exceeding  200  barrels  per  year .  . 3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 13 

exceeding  200  barrels  per  year . 3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 13 

Dealers,  retail  liquor . 3,  5, 7,  9, 11, 13 

■wholesale  liquor .  3,  5,  7,  9, 11,  13 

annual  sales  (including  other  merchandise)  over  |25,000 .  14, 16,  18,  20, 22,  24 

Manufacturers  of  stills .  14, 16, 18,  20,  22,  24 

Stills,  or  worms  for  distilling,  manufactured .  14,  16, 18,  20,  22,  24 

Stamps,  distillery  warehouse .  14,  16, 18,  20,  22,  24 

for  rectified  spirits. .  .  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24 

wholesale  liquor  dealers .  .  14,  16, 18,  20,  22,  24 

Excess  of  gaugers’  fees . i .  15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25 

Total  collections  on  spirits .  15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25 

Tobacco,  by  collection  districts . . 15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25,  26-37 

Cigars  and  cheroots  of  all  descriptions,  whether  of  domestic  manufacture  or  im¬ 
ported .  15,17,19,21,23,25 

Cigarettes,  domestic  or  imported,  weighing  not  over  three  pounds  per  thousand. .  15, 17,  19,  21,  23,  25 

over  three  pounds  per  thousand . .  15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  annual  sales  not  over  15,000 .  15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25 

over  $5,000  .  15,17,19.21,23,25 

Snuff  of  all  descriptions,  domestic  or  imported,  and  snuff-flour  sold  for  use .  15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25 

Tobacco,  chewing,  &c.,  smoking,  part  of  the  steins  removed,  twisted  by  hand,  &c., 
and  all  other  manufactured  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for,  do¬ 
mestic  or  imported  .  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 

smoking,  exclusively  of  stems,  &c.,  fine-cut  shorts,  and  refuse  scraps 

and  sweepings  of  tobacco,  domestic  or  imported .  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 

Stamps  for  tobacco  or  snuff  intended  for  export  .  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000  .  26,  23,  30,  32,  34,  36 

over  $10,0  0  .  26,28,30,32,34,36 

manufactured  tobacco,  annual  sales  over  $100  and  not  over$l,000 .  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 

over  #1,00J .  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco .  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37 

the  penal  sum  of  whose  bond  exceeds  $5,000 .  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37 

Total  collections  on  tobacco .  27, 29,  31,  33,  35.  37 

Fermented  liquors,  by  collection  districts .  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37 

tax  of  $1  per  barrel  on .  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37 

Brewers,  annual  manufacture  less  than  500  barrels  .  27, 29, 31,  33, 35,  37 

not  less  than  500  barrels .  27,  29.  31,  33,  35,  37 

Total  collections  on  fermented  liquors .  27, 29, 31,  33, 35,  37 

Banks  and  bankers,  by  collection  districts .  38-49 

Bank  deposits .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

savings,  &c.,  having  no  capital  stock .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

capital  .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

circulation  .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

circulation  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  capital  .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

Banks,  on  arnouut  of  notes  of  any  person,  State  bank,  &c.,  paid  out .  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 

Banks  and  bankers,  capital  not  over  $50,0j0  .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49 

over  $50, 000 .  39,41,43,45,47,49 

Total  collections  on  banks  and  bankers . .  39,  41, 43,  45,  47,  49 

Gross  receipts,  by  collection  districts .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49,  50-61 

Bridges .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49 

Cauals .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49 

Express  companies .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  4  ) 

Denies .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49 

Insurance  companies . .' .  39,  41,  43,  45,  47,  49 

Lotteries  and  lottery-ticket  dealers .  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60 

Railroads . . . .  .  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60 

Ships,  barges,  &c. . » .  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60 

Stage-coaches,  &c . .  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60 

Steamboats .  50,  52,  54,  5  i,  58,  60 

Telegraph  companies .  50,  52,  54,  5  i,  58,  60 

Theaters,  operas,  circuses  and  museums .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

Total  collections  on  gross  receipts .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 


*  For  collections  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Moutana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  single  district,  see  pp.  198-231. 
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Sales,  by  collection  districts .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  6i ,  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72 

Apothecaries,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

Auction  sales .  51,53,55,57,50,61 

Butchers,  annual  sales  over  $25,000  .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

Brokers,  cattle,  annual  sales  over  $10,000 .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

commercial  .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

Confectioners,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 .  51,  53,  55,  57,  59,  61 

Dealers,  annual  sales  over  $50,000  .  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72 

in  liquors,  annual  sales  (including  other  merchandise)  over  $25,000 .  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72 

Manufacturersofarticlesnototherwisespecificully  taxed,  annual  sales  over  $5,000. .  62,  64  66,  68,  70,  72 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 .  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72 

Total  collections  on  sales .  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72 

Special  taxes,  not  else.rhere  enumerated,  by  collection  districts .  63,  05,  67,  69,  71,  73,  74-121 

Apothecaries,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000 . 63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

Architects  and  civil  engineers  .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

Assayers,  annual  assays  not  over  $250,000  in  value .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

over  $250,000  aud  not  over  $500,000  .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

over  $500,000  .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

Auctioneers,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000  .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

over  $10,000  .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

Billiard  tables .  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73 

Boats,  barges,  and  fiats,  of  capacity  exceeding  25  tons  and  not  exceeding  100  tons.  03,  65,  67,  69,  71, 73 

exceeding  100  tons .  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84 

Bowling-alleys .  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84 

Brokers,  cattle,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000 . 74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84 

commercial . 74,  70,  78,  80,  82,  84 

custom-house . t .  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84 

land-warrant .  74,76,78,80,82,84 

pawn,  capital  not  over  $50,000 .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

over  $50,600 .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

produce .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

stock .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

Builders  and  contractors .  75,77,79,81,83,85 

Butchers,  at?  nual  sales  not  over  $25,000  .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

w  ho  sell  from  carts  exclusively .  75,  77,  79,  81,  83,  85 

Circuses . 75,77,79,81,83,85 

Claim  agents .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Confectioners,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000  .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Conveyancers .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Dealers,  retail .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

■wholesale,  annual  sales  not  over  $50,000  .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Dentists .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Distillers  of  coal  oil . . .  86,  88,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Eating-houses .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

Exhibitions  not  otherwise  provided  for .  87.  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

Express  carriers  and  agents .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

Gift  enterprises .  87,  89,  91, 93,  95,  97 

Grinders  of  coilee  and  spices .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

Horse-dealers .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

Hotels,  yearly  rental  $200  or  less .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

over  $200  .  87,  89,  91,  93,  95,  97 

steamers,  and  vessels  carrying  and  boarding  passengers .  98, 100, 102, 104, 100, 108 

Insurance  agents,  domestic,  annual  receipts  not  over  $100 .  98, 100, 102, 104,  106, 108 

over  $100 .  98, 100, 102,  104, 106,  l!  8 

foreign .  98,  100,  102,  104,  106,  108 

Intelligence-office  keepers .  98,  100, 102, 104, 106, 108 

Jugglers .  98,  100, 102,  104,  106, 108 

Lawyers .  98, 100, 102, 104,  106,  108 

Livery-stable  keepers .  99, 101,  103, 105, 107,  109 

Lottery-ticket  dealers .  99, 101,  103, 105, 107,  109 

Manufacturers .  99, 101,  103, 105,  107, 109 

Miners  .  99,  101,  103,  105, 107,  109 

Patent  agents . . .  99, 101,  103, 105,  107, 109 

Patent-riglit  dealers .  99, 101, 103, 105, 107, 109 

Peddlers,  who  travel  with  more  than  two  horses  or  mules .  99, 101, 103, 105, 107, 109 

two  horses  or  mules .  99,  101,  103,  105, 107, 109 

one  horse  or  mule .  110, 112, 114, 116, 118, 120 

on  foot .  110,112,114,116,118,120 

offish . .  110,112,114,116,118,120 

dry  goods  in  original  packages,  or  of  jewelry .  110, 112, 114, 1 16, 118, 120 

distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  or  wines .  110, 112, 114, 1 16, 118, 120 

Photographers .  110,112,114,  116,118,  120 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000  .  110,  112,  114, 116, 1 18,  120 

Physicians  and  surgeons .  Ill,  113, 1 15, 117, 119, 121 

Real-estate  agents .  Ill,  113, 115, 117, 119, 121 

Stallions  and  jacks .  111,113,115,117,119,121 

Theaters,  museums,  and  concert-halls .  Ill,  113, 115,  117, 119, 121 

Total  collections  on  special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated .  Ill,  113, 115, 117,  119, 121 

Income,  bv  collection  districts . .  Ill,  113, 115, 117, 119, 121, 122-133 

Income  exceeding  $1,000  .  Ill,  113, 115, 117, 1 19, 121 

exceeding  $2,000  .  Ill,  113,  115, 117,  1 19, 121 

Bank  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  Ill,  113, 115, 117, 119, 121,  122,  124,  126,  128,  130,  132 

Canal  companies’  dividends,  interest  on  bonds,  and  undistributed  profits...  122,  124, 126, 128, 130, 132 

Insurance  companies'  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  122, 124,  126, 128,  130,  132 

Railroad  companies’  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  122, 124, 126,  128, 130, 132 

interest  on  bonds .  123, 125, 127,  129, 131, 133 

Turnpike  companies’  dividends,  interest  on  bonds,  and  undistributed  profits  123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133 
Total  collections  on  income .  123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133 
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Legacies,  by  collection  districts .  123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133, 134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

Legacies,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor,  brother  or  sister .  123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133 

descendant  of  brother  or  sister .  123,  125, 127, 129, 131, 133 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133 

great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

stranger  in  blood .  134, 136,  138, 140, 142, 144 

Total  collections  on  legacies .  134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

Successions,  by  collection  districts .  134-145 

Successions,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor .  134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

brother  or  sister,  or  descendant  of  same .  134, 136, 138, 140, 142,  144 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  134, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  134. 136, 138, 140, 142, 144 

stranger  in  blood .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143,  145 

Total  collections  on  successions .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145 

Articles  in  Schedule  A,  by  collection  districts .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145, 146, 148, 150, 152,  154, 156 

Billiard-tables,  kept  for  use .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145 

Carriages,  valued  at  over  |300  and  not  over  $500  .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145 

over  $500 .  135,  137, 139,  141, 143, 145 

Plate,  of  gold,  kept  for  use .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143,  145 

of  silver,  kept  for  use .  135, 137, 139,  141, 143, 145 

Watches,  gold  or  gilt,  kept  for  use,  not  over  $100  in  value .  135, 137, 139, 141, 143,  145 

over  $100  in  value .  146,  148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

Total  collections  on  articles  in  Schedule  A .  .  146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

Passports,  by  collection  districts .  146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

Total  collections  on  passports  . .  146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

Gas,  by  collection  districts .  146-157 

Gas,  monthly  product  not  over  200,000  cubic  feet .  146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

over  200.000  and  not  over  500, 0  ’0  cubic  feet .  146,  148, 150, 152, 154,  156 

over  500,000  and  not  over  5,600,000  cubic  feet  . .. .  146, 148, 150, 152, 154, 156 

over  5,000,000  cubic  feet .  146, 148, 150, 152,  154, 156 

Total  collections  on  gas .  147,  149,  151,  153,  155,  157 

Collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  by  collection  districts .  147, 149, 151, 153, 155,  157 

Total  collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for .  147, 149,  151, 153, 155, 157 

Penalties,  &c.,  by  collection  districts .  147, 149, 151, 153, 155,  157 

Unassessed  penalties .  147, 149, 151,  153, 155, 157 

United  States’  share  of  penalties  recovered  by  suits .  147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157 

Penalties  received  on  compromises .  147,  149, 151,  153, 155, 157 

Interest .  147, 149, 151, 153,  155, 157 

Costs . . .  147, 149,  151, 153, 155, 157 

Total  of  penalties,  &c.,  collected .  147,  149, 151, 153, 155, 157 

Recapitulation  of  receipts  from  each  general  source  of  revenue,  and  the  amounts  refunded  in 

each  collection  district . - . 158-197 

Spirits .  158-162 


Tobacco .  158-162 

Fermented  liquors .  1 63-167 

Banks  and  bankers .  163-167 

Gross  receipts .  168-172 

Sales  .  168-172 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated .  173-177 

Income .  173-177 

Legacies .  178-182 

Successions .  178-182 

Articles  in  Schedule  A . „ .  183-187 

Passports .  183-187 

Gas .  188-192 

Collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for .  188-192 

Penalties,  &c .  193-197 

Aggregate  receipts .  193-197 

Receipts  from  each  specific  source  of  revenue,  by  States  and  Territories .  198-231 

Spirits,  by  States  and  Territories .  198-201 

Spirits  distilled  from  grapes .  198 

apples  and  peaches .  198 

materials  other  than  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches .  198 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  &c.,  in  pint 

bottles .  198 


made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  retified,  &.C.,  in  quart 

bottles  .  198 

Distilleries  of  aggregate  capacity  for  mashing  and  fermenting  20  bushels  of  graiu  or  less,  or 

60  gallons  of  molasses  or  less,  in  24  hours .  198 

capacity  exceeding  20  bushels  of  grain  or  60  gallons  of  molasses  in  24  hours..  199 

Distillers  distilling  160  barrels  dr  less  per  year . .  199 

over  100  barrels  per  year  .  199 

of  brandy  from  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches  exclusively,  annual  product  less  than 

150  barrels .  199 

Rectifiers  of  any  quantity  not  exceeding  200  barrels  per  year .  199 

exceding  200  barrels  per  year. .  199 

Dealers,  retail  liquor . .  199 

wholesale  liquor  .  199 

in  liquors,  annual  sales  (including  other  merchandise)  over  $25,000 .  200 

Manufacturers  of  stills .  2  )0 

Stills  or  worms  for  distilling,  manufactured .  200 

Stamps,  distillery  warehouse .  200 

for  rectified  spirits .  200 

wholesale  liquor  dealers’ .  200 

Excess  of  gaugers’  fees .  201 

Total  collections  on  spirits .  201 
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Tobacco,  by  States  and  Territories .  201-203 

Cigars  and  cheroots  of  all  descriptions,  whether  of  domestic  manufacture  or  imported .  201 

Cigarettes,  domestic  or  imported,  weighing  not  over  three  pounds  per  thousand .  201 

over  three  pounds  per  thousand .  201 

Manufacturers  of  cigars,  annual  sales  not  over  15,000 .  201 

over  |5,C00 .  201 

Snuff  of  all  descriptions,  domestic  or  imported,  and  snuff-flour  sold  for  use .  201 

Tobacco,  chewing,  &c.,  smoking,  part  of  the  stems  removed,  twisted  by  hand,  &c.,  and  all 

other  manufactured  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for,  domestic  or  imported .  202 

smoking,  exclusively  of  stems,  &c.,  fine-cut  shorts,  and  refuse  scraps  and  sweep¬ 
ings  of  tobacco,  domestic  or  imported .  202 

Stamps  for  tobacco  or  snuff  intended  for  export .  202 

Dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000 .  202 

over  $10,000  .  202 

manufactured  tobacco,  annual  sales  over  $100  and  not  over  $1,000 .  202 

over  $1,000 .  213 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco .  203 

the  penal  sum  of  whose  bond  exceeds  $5,000 .  203 

Total  collections  on  tobacco .  203 

Tormented  liquors,  by  States  and  Territories .  203 

F ermented  liquor's,  tax  of  $  l  per  barrel  on .  . . .  203 

Brewers,  annual  manufacture  less  than  500  barrels .  203 

not  less  than  500  barrels .  203 

Total  collections  on  fermented  liquors .  203 

Banks  and  bankers,  by  States  and  Territories .  204,  205 

Bank  deposits .  204 

savings,  &c.,  having  no  capital  stock .  204 

capital .  204 

circulation .  204 

exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  capital .  204 

Banks,  on  amount  of  notes  of  any  person.  State  bank,  &c.,  paid  out .  204 

Banks  and  bankers  capital  not  over  $50,000 .  205 

over  $50,000 .  205 

Total  collections  on  banks  and  bankers . 205 

•Gross  receipts,  by  States  and  Territories .  205-207 

Bridges .  205 

Canals .  205 

Express  companies .  205 

Ferries .  205 

Insurance  companies  . 205 

Lotteries  and  lottery-ticket  dealers .  206 

Kailroads .  206 

Ships,  barges,  &c .  206 

Stage-coaches,  &c .  206 

Steamboats .  206 

Telegraph  companies .  206 

Theaters,  operas,  circuses,  and  museums .  207 

Total  collections  on  gross  receipts .  207 

Sales,  by  States  and  Territories .  207,208 

Apothecaries,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 . 207 

Auction  sales .  207 

Butchers,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 .  207 

Brokers,  cattle,  annual  sales  over  $10,000 .  207 

commercial .  207 

Confectioners,  annual  sales  over  $25,000  . 1 .  207 

Dealers,  annual  sales  over  $50,000 .  203 

in  liquors,  annual  sales  (including  other  merchandise)  over  $25,000 .  208 

Maufacturers  of  articles  not  otherwise  specifically  taxed,  annual  sales  over  $5,000 .  208 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters,  annual  sales  over  $25,000 .  208 

Total  collections  on  sales .  208 

Special  taxes,  not  elsewhere  enumerated,  by  States  and  Territories .  209-217 

Apothecaries,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000 .  209 

Architects  and  civil  engineers .  209 

Assayers,  annual  assays  not  over  $250,000  in  value .  209 

over  $250,000  and  not  over  $500,000  .  209 

over  $500,000  .  209 

Auctioneers,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000 .  209 

over  $10,000 .  209 

Billiard-tables .  209 

Boats,  barges,  and  flats,  of  capacity  exceeding  25  and  not  exceeding  100  tons .  209 

100  tons .  210 

Bowling-alleys .  210 

Brokers,  cattle,  annual  sales  not  over  $10,000  .  210 

commercial .  210 

custom-house .  210 

land-warrant .  210 

pawn,  capital  not  over  $50,000  .  211 

over  $50,000  .  211 

produce .  211 

stock .  211 

Builders  and  contractors .  211 

Butchers,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000 .  211 

who  sell  from  carts  exclusively .  211 

Circuses .  211 

Claim-agents .  212 

Confectioners,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000  . 212 

Conveyancers .  212 
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Special  taxes,  &c. — Continued.  Page. 

Dealers,  retail .  212 

wholesale,  annual  sales  not  over  $50,000  .  212 

Dentists .  212 

Distillers  of  coal-oil .  212 

Eating-houses .  213 

Exhibitions  not  otherwise  provided  for .  213 

Express  carriers  and  agents .  213 

Gift  enterprises .  213 

Grinders  of  coffee  and  spices .  213 

Horse-dealers .  213 

Hotels,  yearly  rental  $200  or  less .  213 

over  $200 .  213 

steamers,  and  vessels  carrying  and  boarding  passengers .  214 

Insurance  agents,  domestic,  annual  receipts  not  over  $100 .  214 

over  $100 .  214 

foreign .  214 

Intelligence-office  keepers .  214 

Jugglers .  214 

Lawyers .  214 

Livery-stable  keepers .  215 

Lottery-ticket  dealers  . .  215 

Manufacturers .  215 

Miners .  215 

Patent  agents .  215 

Patent-right  dealers . .  215 

Peddlers  who  travel  with  more  than  two  horses  or  mules .  215 

two  horses  or  mules .  215 

one  horse  or  mule .  216 

on  foot .  216 

of  fish .  216 

dry  goods  in  original  packages,  or  of  jewelry .  216 

distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors  or  wines .  216 

Photographers .  216 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters,  annual  sales  not  over  $25,000 .  216 

Physicians  and  surgeons .  217 

Eeal  estate  agents .  217 

Stallions  and  jacks .  217 

Theaters,  museums,  and  concert-halls .  217 

Total  collections  on  special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated .  217 

Income,  by  States  and  Territories .  217-219 

Income,  exceeding  $1.000 .  217 

$2,000  .  217 

Bank  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  .  217,  218 

Canal  companies’  dividends,  interest  on  bonds,  and  undistributed  profits .  218 

Insurance  companies’  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  213 

Bailroad  companies’  dividends  and  undistributed  profits .  218 

interest  on  bonds .  219 

Turnpike  companies’  dividends,  interest  on  bonds,  and  undistributed  profits .  219 

Total  collections  on  income  .  219 

Legacies,  by  States  and  Territories .  219, 220 

Legacies,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor,  brother  or  sister .  219 

descendant  of  brother  or  sister .  219 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  219 

great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  220 

stranger  in  blood .  220 

Total  collections  on  legacies .  220 

Successions,  by  States  and  Territories  . .  220,221 

Successions,  lineal  issue  or  ancestor .  220 

brother  or  sister,  or  descendant  of  same . . .  220 

uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  220 

great  uncle  or  aunt,  or  descendant  of  same .  220 

stranger  in  blood . 221 

Total  collections  on  successions  . 221 

Articles  in  Schedule  A,  by  States  and  Territories .  221,222 

Billiard-tables  kept  for  use .  .  221 

Carriages,  valued  at  over  $300  and  not  over  $500 . . . jm .  221 

$500 .  221 

Plate  of  gold,  kept  for  use .  221 

silver,  kept  for  use .  221 

Watches,  gold  or  gilt,  kept  for  use,  not  over  $100  in  value .  221 

over  $100  in  value .  222 

Total  collections  on  articles  in  Schedule  A .  222 

Passports,  by  States  and  Territories .  222 

Total  collections  on  passports .  222 

Gas,  by  States  and  Territories . 222,223 

Gas,  monthly  product  not  over  200,000  cubic  feet . . .  222 

over  200,000  and  not  over  500.000  cubic  feet .  222 

over  500,000  and  not  over  5,000,000  cubic  feet  . . .  222 

over  5,000,000  cubic  feet . 222 

Total  collections  on  gas .  223 

Collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  by  States  and  Territories .  223 

Total  collections  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for .  223 

Penalties,  &c.,  by  States  and  Territories .  223 

Unassessed  penalties .  223 

United  States’  share  of  penalties  recovered  by  suits .  223 

Penalties  received  on  compromises .  223 

Interest . .  223 
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Penalties,  &c. — Continued.  Page. 

Costs .  223 

Total  of  penalties,  &c.,  collected .  223 

Recapitulation  of  receipts  from  each  specific  source  of  revenue,  and  the  amounts  refunded  in 

each  State  and  Territory .  224-231 

Spirits .  224 

Tobacco .  224 

Fermented  liquors .  225 

Banks  and  bankers .  225 

Gross  receipts .  226 

Sales  .  226 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated  .  227 

Income .  227 

Legacies .  228 

Successions .  228 

Articles  in  Schedule  A .  22!) 

Passports . , .  229 

Gas .  230 

Collections  not  otherwise  provided  for .  230 

Penalties,  &c .  231 

Aggregate  receipts .  231 

TABLE  B. 

Number  and  value  of  internal  revenue  stamps  ordered  monthly  by  the  Commissioner  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  contractors  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  J une  30,  1871  . . .  ’ .  232-235 

Monthly  receipts  from  the  sale  of  adhesive  stamps,  and  the  commissions  allowed  thereon,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1871  .  235 

Number  and  value  of  stamps  for  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  issued  to  collectors  of  internal  reve¬ 
nue  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1871 .  .  236,  237 

Number  and  value  of  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  issued  to  collectors  of  internal  revenue  during 
the  fiscal  year  endeef  J  une  30,  1871 . .  238, 239 
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